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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


I. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and uncdited 


documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archzological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archzological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 


civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 


ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one ot 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
b 








4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 


and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 


Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 


be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 


by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 


the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 


quorum. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 


majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 


to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to cach Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Mecting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Mcmbers of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shail be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 


given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 


Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 


pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 


and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 


three weeks before the Annual Mecting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 


by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
b 2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, 
payable and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription 
may be compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Membef to receive a copy of the ordinary 


publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formai 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 


not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 


Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 





I, THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
mecting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Socicty be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
cleven A.M. to six P.M., when either the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 


VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim it. 


(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 


(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 


(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 


X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 
PROF, PERCY GARDNER. 
REV. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 
MR. WALTER LEAF. 
Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN (fon. Sec.). 
Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 
REV. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Mr. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH. 
Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 
Rev. W. WAYTE (//on. Librarian). 


Assistant Librarian, MISS HUGHES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Strect, 
applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1891—-18o02. 


General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days :— 

ISQI. 
Monday, October 19. 


1892. 
Monday, February 22. 
Monday, April 11. 
Monday, June 20 (Annual). 


The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on cach of the above days. 
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*Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis, St. Andrews, N.B. 
+Canterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, Lambeth Palace, SE. 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Bramshoti, Liphook, Hants. 
Carapdnos, Constantin, Député, Azhens. 
Carey, Miss, 13, Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, NAW. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
Carlisle, Miss, High Lawn, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
tCarr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian's Vicarage, Wokingham. 
Carstens, C. C., Jowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, U.S.A. 
Carter, Frank, S7. Pazdl’s School, Kensington, W. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent’s Park, NW. 
Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
Chambers, C. Gore, Zhe Grammar School, Bedford. 
Chambers, Rev. F. C., //oward House, Fulford Road, York. 
Chance, Frederick, 51, Prznce’s Gale, STV. 
Chavasse, A. S., University College, Oxford. 
TChawner, G., Avzg’s College, Cambridge. 
tChawner, W., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cheetham, J. C. M., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Chettle, H., Stationers’ School, Bolt Court, E.C. 
*Christie, R. C., The Elis, Roehampton, S.W. 
Christian, J. Henry, 18, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 
Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 
+Clark, W. Gilchrist, cave of Miss Talbot, 42, Grosvenor Road, SV. 
Clarke, Hyde, 32, S¢. George's Square, S.W. 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher, College Road, Harrow, N.W’. 
Clauson, A. C., 12, Park Place Villas, Paddington, WW’. 
Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
Cobbold, Felix T., Zhe Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
*Cobham, C. Delaval, 4.3.47. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Cohen, Mrs., 3, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 
Colby, Rev. Dr., Lztton Cheney, Dorchester. 
Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 
Colfox, William, Westmead, Bridport. 
*Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 
Compton, Rev. W. C., Uppzngham. 
Conroy, Sir John, Bart., F.R.S., Bal/iol College, Oxford. 
*Constantinides, Prof. M., cave of Gen. Rogers. 
Conway, W. M., 21, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Cook, Arthur Barnard, 7rénzty College, Cambridge. 
Cookson, C., St. Paul’s School, Kensington, W. 
Cookson, C. A., C.B., H B.M. Consul, Alexandria. 
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Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Cordery, J. G., C.S.1., 47, Albemarle Street, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 
Cornish, C. J., St. Paul’s School, Kensington, W. 
Courtney, W. L., 53, Belsize Park, N.W. 
Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, S.W. 
Covernton, J. G., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Covington, Rev. W., Zhe Vicarage, Brompton, S.W. 
Covington, W. H. W., Zhe Vicarage, Brompton, S.W. 
Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford. 
Craik, George Liilie, 2, Ha/kin Street West, S.W. 
Crawley, Alfred Ernest, Lutterworth, Leicestershire. 
Crewdson, Wilson, 60, Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 
Crockett, John D., Union Place, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. 
Crosfield, Miss Margaret C., Zhe Dingle, Reigate. 
Cruikshank, Rev. J. A. Harrow, V.W. 
Curtis, Rev. Canon, Constantinople. 
Cust, H. J. C., Eddesmere, Salop. 
Cust, Lionel, 43, Park Lane, S.W. 
Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Eccleston Square, SW. 
Dakyns, H. G., Higher Coombe, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.O. 
David, W., 15, Norfolk Street, Park Lane, W. 
Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.W. 
Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Davies, T. Harold, University College, Oxford. 
Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Bevin. 

*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., 76, Sloane St., S.W. 
Dill, S., Montpelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 
Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 
Dimsdale, M. S., Azug’s College, Cambridge. 
Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews. 
Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Drisler, Prof. Henry, Columbia College, New York, U.S.A. 
Drummond, Allan, 7, Zaazsmore Gardens, S.W. 
Drummond, Edgar, 8, Princes Gardens, S.W. 
Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de VEchauderie, & Reims. 
Duhn, Prof. von, Uatversity, Heidelberg. 
Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Square, S.W. 

tT Dunham, Miss, 37, East Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
Dyer, Louis (Council), 68, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Dyson, Rev. Frank, Zhe College, Liverpool. 
Earl, Mrs. A. G., Zhe Priory, Tonbridge. 
Edwards, G. M., Stduey Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Edwards, Miss Amelia B., The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 
Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, 11, 77te Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Eld, Rev. F. J., Zre Grammar School, Worcester. 
Ellis, Robinson (Council), Zrinity College, Oxford. 
Eliot, C. N. E., British Embassy, St. Petersburg. 
Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Parlzament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Grove Cottage, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
Eskrigge, R. A., Lzscard Vale, Liscard, Birkenhead. 
Eumorfopoulo, A., 1, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 
Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywe//, Oxford. 
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Evans, John, D.C.U., F.R.S., Mash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 

Everard, C. H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 

Farrow, Frederic R., 2, Mew Court, Carey Street, W.C. 

*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., Zhe College, Winchester. 
Fenning, W. D., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 

Field, Rev. T., Azugs School, Canterbury. 

+ Fitzmaurice, Lady Edmond, Letgh, Bradford-on-Avon. 
Fitz-Patrick, Dr. T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Flather, J. H., Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

Flower, Wickham, O/d Swan House, Chelsea, S.W. 
+Forbes, W. H., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


Ambassador, British Embassy, Constantinople. 

Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christé College, Oxford. 

Fowler, W. W., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fox, Ernest Long, 18, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

Franks, A. W., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
*Freeman, Edward A., D.C.L. (V.P.), Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset. 
*Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Azr/ie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 
}+Freshfield, Edwin, LL.D. (Council), 5, Bank Butldings, E.C. 

Freston, Henry W., Eagle's Nest, Prestwich, Lancashire. 

*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 

}Furley, J. S., 12, Azugsgate Street, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Fyffe, C. A., 64, Lexham Gardens, South Kensington. 
+Gardner, E. A., British School, Athens. 

*+Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 
Gardner, Miss Alice, 1, Granchester Meadows, Cambridge. 
Gardner, Samuel, Spring Hill, Upper Clapton, EF. 

Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Geddes, Sir W. D.(V.P.), Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibbs, F. W., Q.C., C.B., 24, Mount Street, W. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Cazus College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., Zhe College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev. E , Harrow, N.W. 

Gilman, D. C., President of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Goodhart, Prof. H. C., Zhe University, Edinburgh. 

Goodwin, Prof. A., University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.L., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
ftGordon, R. G., King’s School, Canterbury. 

Gore, Rev. C., Pusey House, 61, St. Giles, Oxford. 

Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Gower, Lord Ronald, Stafford House, St. James's, S.W. 

Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Greenwood, J. G., LL.D., 34, Furness Road, Eastbourne. 


H.B.M- 
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Gregory, Right Hon. Sir William H., K.C.M.G. (V.P.), 3, S¢ George's Place, 


Griffith, G. Harrow, N.W. 
Guillemard, W. G., Harrow, N.IV. 
Gwatkin, Rev. T., 3, St. Pazl’s Road, Cambridge. 
Hadley, W. S., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Hager, Herman, Ph.D., Owens College, Mancheséer. 
Haggenbotham, Miss, 3216, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Haig, James R., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
Haigh, A. E. (Council), 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 
Hall, Rev. F. H., Ovdel College, Oxford. 
Hall, Miss S. E., 15, Brookside, Cambridge. 
Hall, Rev. F. J., Wymondley House, Stevenage, Herts. 
Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. James's, SW 
Hallam, G. H., Zhe Park, Harrow, N.W. 
Hamerton, P. G., Pré Charmoy, Aulun, Sadne-ct-Lotre, France. 
+ Hammond, B. E., Zrintty College, Cambridge. 
Hardcastle, Wilfrid, Beechenden, Hampstead, N.VW. 
Hardie, W. Ross, Balliol College, Orford. 
Hardinge, Miss, 3, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Hardwicke, Philip, 2, Hereford Gardens, W. 
*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lexuox Gardens, SW. 
f Harrison, Miss J. E. (Council), 45 (D), Colwelle Gardens, W. 
Harrower, Prof. John, Zhe University, Aberdeen. 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Alm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 
Haslam, S., The School, Uppingham. 
Haussoullier, B., 89, Ave de Rennes, Paris. 
tT Haverfield, F. J. (Council), Lancing College, Shoreham. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Osford Terrace, W. 
tHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, W. 
;Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, 
Hazzopulo, S., Bella Vista, Manchester. 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., AW Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Headlam, W. G., Azig’s College, Cambridge. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fetles College, Edinburgh. 
tHeathcote, W. E., 114, Edury Street, S.W. 
Heberden, C. B., Lrasenose College, Oxford. 
Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham: Road, Nv. 
Herschell, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, SW. 
Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, 7%e University, Helle. 
Hicks, John Power, C///ton Lodge, Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, W 
Hicks, Rev. E. L., Hulme Hall, Manchester. 
Higgins, Alfred, 64, Baker Street, WW. 
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Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D., A/¢tfel Tragheim 29, Konigsberg, Germany. 


Hobhouse, Walter, Chrést Church, Oxford. 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall. 

t Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, Audley Square, W. 
Hogarth, David G. (Council), J/agdalen College, Oxford. 
Hollen, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (Council), 20, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak 7rce House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, NW’. 
Holland, Miss Emily, 20, Ridgway Place, Wimbledon. 
Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Sfanhoe Hall, King’s Lynn. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
Hort, Rev. Prof., D.D., St. Peters Terrace, Cambridge. 
Howorth, Henry H., M.P., Bentcliffe, Eccles, Manchester. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, NW. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesus College, Oxford. 
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Hutton, Miss C. A., 52, Lower Sloane Street, SW. 
Inge, W. R., Hertford College, Oxford. 
Ingram, J. K., LL.D., Zvinzty College, Dublin. 
Inman, Rev. Henry Turner, [Voolston Rectory, Bletchley. 

flonides, Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, W. 
Ionides, Luke A., 17, Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W, 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

-Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, 29, Alecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
James, A. C., Eton College, Windsor. 

*James, The Rev. H.A., Principal of The College, Cheltenham. 
James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Newport, [sle of Wight. 

*Jebb, Prof. R. C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., M.P. (President), Springfield, Newnham, 

Cambridge. 

Jenkin, Miss M. L., c/o NV. Lovejoy, Esg., Hillside, Hartley Road, Exmouth. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Zrénéty College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Charles, Easter Duddingston Lodge, Portobello, Mid-Lothian. 
Jenner, Louis Leopold C. A., 7rénzty College, Oxford. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., Zhe Palace House, Bishop's Waltham, Hanis. 
Jevons, F. B., Zhe Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Jones, H. Stuart, 77én7zty College, Oxford. 
Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 
Keltie, J. S., 52, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 
Kemp-Welch, Mrs., Zhe Red House, Campden Hill, W. 

Kennedy, Rev. Jchn, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 
Kenyon, F. G., Ar7tish Museum, W.C. 
Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, W.C. 
Kerr, Prof. Alexander, c/o Cty Bank, Threadnecdle Street, ELC. 
Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. £., Grammar School, Manchester. 

King, Rev. J. R., $4. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 

Lacaita, Sir James, K.C.M.G., Florence, and Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Lambros, Spiridion, A hers, 

Lang, Andrew, LL.D., 1, Warloes Rd., Kensington, W. 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, G.M.G., Oftoman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St., E.C. 
Langhorne, Rev. J., Rochester. 

Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Lingfield Road, Wembledon, SW. 
Lathbury, Miss Maria Millington, 16, Chentes Street Chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Lautour, Miss D., 85, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, SAW. 
Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, /ztzjohus Avenuc, Hampstead, N.W. 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry, G.C.B., 1, Queen Anne's Street, W. 

Leaf, Mrs. C. J., 6, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.MV. 

Leaf, Herbert, Zhe Green, Mar/borough. 

t Leaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), Old Change, E.C. 

Leathes, Stanley, 77énzty College, Cambridge. 

Lecky, Mrs., 38, Ovs/ow Gardens, S.W. 

Leeper, Alexander, Varden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Leichtenstein, Moritz, acrfield, Tooting, S.W. 

Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Leigh, W. Austen, A7zxzg’s College, Cambridge. 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart., P.R.A., //olland Park Road, WW, 
Lewis, Miss Agnes Ellen, Newsham College, Cambridge, 

Lewis, Harry, 51, /Zo//and Park, Kensington, W. 


~*~ 
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t Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

t+ Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, S.W., or Toft, Cheshire. 

*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Atdbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., SE. 
Lindley, William, 10, Azdbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Ra., SE. 
Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 
Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 

Livingstone, Rev. R. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Lloyd, W. Watkiss (Council), 3, Keat Terrace, Regent’s Park, NW. 
Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorfe Hall, Grantham. 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 

ftLock, Rev. W., Avdle College. Oxford. 

Lockyer, J. Norman, F.R.S., 16, Pen-y-Wern Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Rodert College, Constantinople. 

Loring, Frederick R., Markt 11, Weimar, Germany. 

Loring, William, SZ. Wary’s Lodge, Ewshott, Farnham. 

*Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 

Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 
Lushington, E. L., Park House, Maidstone, Kent. 
Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Hazlevbury College, Hertford. 

*\Macan, R. W. (Council), University College, Oxford. 

Macdonald, Miss Louisa, 62, Gower Street, W.C. 
MacEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, 4, Woodside Place, Glasgow. 
Macmillan, Alexander, 21, Portland Place, W. 

*Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.), 29, Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Farls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Macmillan, M. C., 52, Cadogan Place, SW. 

Macnaghten, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 3, Vew Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
McPherson, Miss Florence, Bank House, Maghull, Liverpool. 

+ Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 

*Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., D.D., 77inity College, Dublin. 
Mann, J. S., 6, Blandford Square, N.W. 

Manning, Percy, New College, Oxford. 
Manos, Grégoire, Greek Legation, Vienna. 
Marchant, E. C., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

+Marindin, G. E., Hzl/brow, East Liss, Hants. 

+Marquand, Prof. Allan, Princeton College, New Fersey. 
Marshall, R., Broomfield, Duppas Hill, Croydon. 

Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 
Marshall, V. G., Spanish Consul, Patras. 

*+Martin, John B. (Hon. Treasurer), 17, /7vde Park Gate, S.W. 

+Martyn, Edward, 77//yra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 
Mason, H. C. F., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 

Matheson, P. E., New College, Oxford. 

Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadneedle St., E.C. 
Merriam, Prof. A. C., Columbia College, New York. 

Merry, Rev. W. W., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

*Middleton, Prof. J. H. (Council), A7mg’s College, Cambridge. 
Miller, Sir Alex., Q.C., LL.D., 28, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Miller, Thomas, 8, Gezsmar Chaussée, Gottingen, Germany. 
Mills, Rev. W. H., Grammar School, Louth. 

Milne. J. G., Albert Square, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Milner, Alfred, A/znzstry of Finance, Catro, Egypt. 
+ Misto, John P., Svzyrna. 
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Mitchell, C. W. 
tMocatta, F. D., 9, Connaught Place, Edgware Road, W. 
*Monk, C. J., 5, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Monson, Hon. Sir E. J., K.C.M.G., C.B,, H.B.M. Minister, A¢hens. 
*Monro, D. B. (V.P.), Provost of Oriel College, Orford. 
Montague, H., 34, Qucen’s Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Morgenthau, J. C., Ph.D., 17, Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Morice, Rev. F. D., Zhe School, Rugby. 
*Morley, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of, 31, Princes Gardens, S.W. 
Morris, J. E., Zhe Grammar School, Bedford. 
t Morrison, Alfred, 16, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
t Morshead, E. D. A., The College, Winchester. 
Moss, Rev. H. W., Zhe School, Shrewsbury. 
Moule, C. W., Corpus Christe College, Cambridge. 
Moulton, Rev. W. F., D.D., Zhe Leys, Cambridge. 
Mount, Rev. C. B., 14, Nerham Road, Oxford. 
Mudie, Mrs., Budleigh, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Munro, J. A. R., Léncoln College, Oxford. 
Murray, A. S. (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 
Murray, Prof. G. G. A., The University, Glasgow. 
*+ Myers, Ernest (Council), 31, Zzverness Terrace, W. 
Myres, J. Linton, New College, Oxford. 
Neil, R. A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Nettleship, R. L., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Newbold, Rev. W. T., Grammar School, St. Bees. 
Newman, W. L. (V.P.), Péttville Lawn, Cheltenham. 
“Newton, Sir Charles T., K.C.B. (V.P.), 2, Montague Place, W.C. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, Zhe Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
Nicolson, Rev. W., 4, New Jsaac Street, St. Petersburg. 
Northampton, The Most Noble the Marquess of, K.G., 44, Lennox Gardens, S. IV. 
tOxford, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Cuddesdon Palace, Oxford. 
Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Palmer, Ven. Archdeacon, Christchurch, Oxford. 
Park, Rev. Mungo T., Grammar School, Oundle. 
Parker, R. J., 27, Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, V. 
tParry, O. H., Wagdalen College, Oxford. 
Parry, Rev. R. St. J., Zrzntty College, Cambridge. 
Paton, W. R. (Council), Grand Holme, near Aberdeen. 
Pears, Edwin, 2, Rue de la Bangue, Constantinople. 
Peers, C. R., Harrow Weald Vicarage, Stanmore, Middlesex. 
Peile, John, Litt.D., IZaster of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Pelham, Professor H. F. (Council), 20, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 
Pember, E. H., Q.C., Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington, Hants, 
‘Penrose, F. C. (V.P.), Chapter House, St. Paul’s, E.C. 
‘fPercival, F. W., 2, Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square, W. 
Percival, Rev. J., D.D., School House, Rugby. 
Perkins, Miss Emma Read, Vewnham College, Cambridge. 
*Perry, Walter C., 5, Wanchester Square, W. 
Peterborough, The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Peterdorough. 
Phelps, Rev. Lancelot Ridley, Orel College, Oxford. 
Pickard, John, Bayerische Vereinsbank, Munich. 
Pierides, D., Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., 48, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Pond, C. A. M., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Poole, Reginald Stuart (Council), British Museum, W.C. 
Port, Dr. H., 48, /7xsbury Square, E.C. 
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Porter, Miss Sarah, Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
+Postgate, Prof. J. P., Zvinity College, Cambridge. 
Powell, John U., Boreham, Warminster. 
Poynter, Edward J., R.A., 28, Albert Gate, S.W. 
Pretor, A., St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
Prickard, A. O., New College, Oxford. 
Prideaux, Miss Sarah, 37, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Proctor, R. G. C., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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Che Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 


SESSION OF 1890-91. 





THE FirsT GENERAL MEETING was held on October 20th, 1890, 
Professor Jebb, President, in the chair. 

Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper on the sculptured drum from Ephesus 
which is now in the British Museum, and which is commonly interpreted 
as relating to the story of Alcestis. He tried to show that the subject 
of the relief is the making and sending forth of Pandora as told by Hesiod. 
According to this theory Pandora stands, ready to depart, between Eros 
and Hermes (who is seen conferring on her the gift of speech). 
Hephestus stands on the left of the scene. On the right a goddess, 
perhaps Peitho, holds out a necklace, and beyond her is a seated figure 
of Zeus. The writer adduced an unpublished vase in the British Museum 
to support his argument (/. H. S., vol. xi. p. 278). Miss Harrison said 
the suggested interpretation was interesting, but doubted if it could be 
accepted as final. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd and Mr. Cecil Smith also took part 
in the discussion. ; 

Mr. Theodore Bent gave an account of his recent researches in Cilicia, 
and regretted that, owing to the bulk of epigraphical material, the paper on 
the district of Olba would not be ready for the next issue of the //edlenic 
Journal. He described first of all the coast towns of the district, Augusta 
Sebaste, Corycos, and a third town Korasios, which he has identified as the 
pseudo-Coracesium of Stephanus Byzantius. He then proceeded to 
describe his identification of the Corycian cave by means of inscriptions 
and the long list of Cilician names, 160 in all, which he found on the outer 
wall of the temple of Zeus over the cave. He then spoke of the adjoining 
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cave, only alluded to by Pomponius Mela as Typhonia, and a third cave, 
on the lip of which was a fortress with an inscription on it stating that it 
was built under the priest-king Teucer, in honour of the Olbian Jove, under 
the superintendence of one Pleistarchos of Olba. Mr. Bent gave an account 
of several cave-temples of Hermes which he found in this district, and 
associated them with the worship of the deity of the Cilician pirates, and 
Corycos, which Oppian calls the city of Hermes. Mr. Bent then described 
his exploration of the gorge of the Lamas river, with its numerous rock 
fortresses, each with its own particular symbol, and evidently the eyries of 
the Cilician pirates. Then an account was given of the discovery of the 
capital of Olba itself, at a spot called Oura, up in the mountains, and its 
identification from an inscription on the aqueduct. Mr. Bent described the 
great temple of the Olbian Jove, where the priest-kings mentioned by 
Strabo held their court, and other ruins still standing in this city in the 
Taurus. In conclusion, Mr. Bent described his identification of the ruins of 
Boudroum on the Cilician plain with Hieropolis-Castabala, the last placc 
where Alexander the Great halted before the battle of Issos (/. 1. S., 
vol. xi. p. 231). 

Mr. Hogarth, who had recently been partly over the same ground with 
Professor Ramsay, bore testimony to the thoroughness of Mr. Bent’s 
researches, though differing from some of his conclusions. The whole 
district, and especially the city of Olba, were, in his opinion, of unique 
interest. 

Sir Charles Newton also commented on the paper. 


THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING was held on February 23rd, 1891, 
Professor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

The Chairman read a paper on the life and work of Dr. Schliemann, 
dwelling much on the sterling character of the man, his indomitable 
perseverance and triumph over difficulties, and arguing that, whatever might 
be thought of his- theories, Schliemann’s discoveries had revealed for the 
first time a new world. Without the labours of his spade we should have 
had no true idea of the prehistoric age of Greece. (The paper was pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 1891.) 

Mr. R. W. Schultz read a paper on the north doorway of the 
Erechtheum. This doorway had generally been accepted as contemporary 
with the rest of the building. Recent investigations, however, had led 
Mr. Schultz to think that the doorway as it now stands is not part of the 
original structure at all ; that the thin inner jamb linings are of Christian 
times, the main jambs of a period not far removed from the date of the 
building, but not contemporary, and the lintel brackets and cornice still 
later insertions. He argued that the original lintel was probably of a 
plainer nature, and of a depth of two courses of the wall-face ; and he 
alluded to a curious notched stone to the west of the present lintel as likely 
to have been one end of this still in position. He thought the original 
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door-jambs were thinner marble casings, in two pieces in height, and 
probably identical with the four @¥pac of the inscription, which fit the 
opening exactly. The original lintel having been damaged, it was cut out, 
leaving, however, the ends in, and the present heavy door jambs were inserted 
to support a second lintel, which was again broken, and gave place in its 
turn to the one which now exists. At the time of the insertion of the last 
lintel brackets were added to each side and a cornice inserted above, and in 
order to do this holes, which cannot be easily seen from below, were cut in 
the wall stones over to take the beams necessary for their temporary 
support. The difference in the nature of the carving of the same ornaments 
on the jambs and lintel implies clearly that the latter must be of later time, 
and the workmanship of the cornice shows none of the characteristics of 
contemporary Erechtheum work, but rather that of a later period. Last of 
all, the thin inner linings were put in in order to conceal as much as possible 
the damage done at some later time to the present main lintel (/. //. S., 
vol. xii. p. 1). 


THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING was held on April 13th, 1891, Pro- 
fessor Jebb, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read: “On some Small Reliefs in Bone 
preserved at Dimitzana and found in the Neighbourhood of Sparta,” by 
Mr. G. C. Richards. On them are represented two warriors and a lady, 
possibly the Dioscuri and Helen. They are executed in a very rude and 
very early style, not unlike that shown on early Spartan stele (/J. H. S., 
vol. xii. p. 41). 

“On Cecrops,”’ by Miss J. Harrison. The writer pointed out that 
Erechtheus had long been regarded as the double of Poseidon, and tried 
to show that Cecrops must in similar fashion be regarded as representing 
a very carly local form of Zeus, the serpent tail showing connection with 
the soil. The evidence brought forward was derived in part from the 
recently discovered archaic Athenian pediment, in which Cecrops is repre- 
sented as present at the contest of Heracles and Triton, holding in his hand 
an cagle, the attribute of Zeus, an attribute which is replaced on later 
monuments by the olive bough. The writer also pointed out that the three 
daughters of Cecrops were closely paralleled by the Charites, the three 
daughters of Zeus and Eurynome, who in her Arcadian temple was repre- 
sented as of semi-human form. Probably a Cecropian Zeus occupied the 
Acropolis hill of Athens before he was dispossessed by Athena and sank 
into the position of a demi-god (/. H. S., vol. xii. p. 350). 

A paper by Mr. Nicolaides, of Athens. In it the writer attacked 
certain views as to Athenian topography originated by Dr. Dérpfeld and 
adopted by Miss Harrison in her recent work, especially as to the position 
of the spring Callirhoe, the identification of the Eridanus, and the ancient 
notices of the Erechtheum. 

Miss Harrison briefly replied. 
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Tuk ANNUAL MEETING was held on June 22nd, 1891, Professor 
Jebb, President, in the chair. 
The following report was read by the Hon. Secretary on behalf of the 


Council :— 


There is not much that calls for special comment in the progress of 
the Society during the past year. Two Parts of the /Jowrual have been 
published as usual, and there has been no lack of good articles in various 
departments of Hellenic study. The General Meetings have been as well 
attended as in previous years, and interesting communications have been 
made and discussed. 

The British School at Athens has again had a successful season, its 
chief work having been the continuation of the important excavations at 
Megalopolis, which have excited so much interest from the light they have 
thrown upon the vexed question of the Greek theatre. It is hoped that 
the final results of the excavation may be published in the next volume 
of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. While the School is doing work of 
this kind, besides giving its students the opportunity of pursuing various 
branches of Greek archeology in Athens itself, the Council feel confident 
of receiving the approval of members for the renewal last autumn for a 
term of three years of the grant of £100 which has been made annually 
to the School since it was opened. 

The only other enterprise in which the Society has been called upon to 
assist during the past year, is that exploration of Asia Minor, which has 
so long and so honourably been associated with the name of Professor W. 
M. Ramsay. Towards the expenses of a new expedition, upon which 
Professor Ramsay started early in May, and was followed a month later 
by Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Mr. J. A. R. Munro, the Council have thought 
it right to contribute the sum of 450. Unhappily Professor Ramsay has 
been struck down by fever and obliged to return to England. But his 
companions will carry out as far as possible the programme of research, 
mainly in the region of the Anti-taurus. 

In the course of last autumn it was suggested by a member of Council 
that the Society should undertake the collection and management of a 
series of lantern slides in Greek archeology which might be lent to those 
lecturing on the subject. The proposal was at once agreed to, and a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. H. Babington 
Smith, Mr. R. Elsey Smithand Miss Harrison was appointed to carry out 
the scheme in detail. It has naturally taken time to communicate with 
the owners of slides and to collect and classify those contributed, but the 
matter is now so far advanced that the collection will become almost im- 
mediately available for purposes of demonstration. Grateful acknow- 
ledgment is due to the following members who have generously 
contributed slides to the collection, viz. Miss Jane Harrison, Mr. Louis 
Dyer, Mr. Elsey Smith, Mr. J. S. Furley, Professor Gardner, Mr. Talfourd 
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Ely, and Mr. Walter Leaf. The collection already amounts to some 400 
slides, of which nearly 300 have been contributed by Miss Harrison and 
Mr. Dyer. The conditions under which the slides are to be lent have 
already been stated in a circular which was issued to members with the 
last number of the /Journa/. The collection is under the control of the 
Library Committee and it is to the Sub-Librarian at 22 Albemarle Strect 
that all applications for slides should be addressed. 

The Council have to announce with much regret that owing to a large 
increase in the rent of the premises at 22 Albemarle Street, consequent on 
the falling-in of the old lease, the Royal Asiatic Society has found itsel1 
under the necessity of raising the sum payable by the Hellenic Society 
for the exclusive use of one small room, occupied by the Library, and the 
right of meeting in the two larger rooms on the first floor, from £30 to £50 
per annum. The Council did not agree to this increase of liability with- 
out full consideration, but they came to the conclusion that the prospect ot 
finding as good accommodation in as convenient a situation for a lower 
rent was very doubtful, while there were obvious objections to moving 
from the quarters which the Society had always occupied. 

The Treasurer’s accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 
48098, as compared with 4746 during the financial year 1889-90. The 
subscriptions show an increase of £53, and the receipts from Libraries 
and for back volumes an increase of £23. The receipts from Life Sub- 
scriptions show an increase of £32, and in respect of arrears the increase 
has been £13. The receipts from dividends are slightly increased, owing 
to a further sum of £46 having been invested since the last balance-shect 
was made up. Life Subscriptions to the amount of £32 have come in 
since the date of this investment. The advance made some years ago te 
wards the cost of reproducing the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles was 
entirely repaid during the past year, leaving a balance of £37 to the 
credit of the Society in respect of this undertaking. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, stationery, postage, and sundry 
printing show an increase of £8. The cost of the Journal exhibits an 
increase of £43, being £440 as compared with £397 during the preceding 
financial year. The difference is partly accounted for by the fact that, in 
the year 1889-90, the Jornal was published in one Volume instead of in 
two Parts, which diminishes the cost of carriage. The totai ordinary 
expenditure has therefore been £598 a8 against £536. The financial year, 
which began with a balance at the bankers of £150 19s. od., closes with an 
effective balance in favour of the Society of £254 12s. od. This balance 
remains after making allowance for the grant of £100 to the School at 
Athens and of £50 to the Asia Minor Exploration Fund. There were 
on 31st May arrears amounting to £165, of which £20 have been since 
received. The analysis of the annual receipts and expenditure for the 
last ten years is appended. 

Since the last Annual Mecting 49 Members have been elected. On 
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the other hand by death or resignation the Society has lost 28, showing 
a net increase of 21. The present total of Members (including 20 
Honorary Members), is 693. To the Subscribers 8 Libraries have been 
added, bringing the total to ror. 

On the whole, the Council feel that the Society may fairly congratulate 
itself upon the progress made since the last Report. Good work has been 
done, as many new members have been elected as in any recent year, and 
in spite of losses by death and resignation, the total of members shows a 
substantial increase. Nor is the financial position of the Society at all less 
satisfactory. It only remains to express the hope that the number of 
members will continue to grow, and that all who are interested in the 
welfare of the Society will use their influence to that end. 


In moving the adoption of the report, Professor Jebb delivered the 
following address :— 


It is the custom that, at this Annual Mecting, reference should be made 
to some of the more noteworthy incidents which have marked the course 
of Hellenic studies during the year. The account can make no attempt to 
be systematic or exhaustive ; its aim is rather to bring a few salient points 
into a single view. 

The first place in such a survey is due to the exploration of ancient 
sites, whether the work has been actually performed within the past 
twelve months, or has first been published during that period. To begin 
with Greece Proper ;—in Attica, the eastern and north-eastern regions arc 
those which have furnished the principal results. At Rhamnus, on the 
north-cast coast, the Athenian Society of Archacology has been clearing the 
precincts of the two temples. The larger of, these was sacred to Nemesis ; 
it has now been shown that the smaller was a temple of Themis, as had 
long ago been conjectured, from the fact that a marble thronos, dedicated 
to her, had been found there (Leake, Demz 2, 10). At Marathon the 
famous mound has been further explored, and the traditional view, that it 
was the tomb of the Athenians who fell in the battle, has been placed 
beyond doubt by the discovery of vases belonging to that period. At 
Velanideza, on the east coast, and at some other places, prehistoric tumuli 
have been found. In Athens the principal work has consisted in exca- 
vating the greater part of a large Roman stoa, on the north side of the 
Acropolis, near the Tower of the Winds. 

In Euboea, members of the American School have been working at 
Eretria. An interesting theatre has been laid bare; among other dis- 
coveries are a stoa, and several tombs. One of these is the tomb which 
Dr. Waldstein conjectures to have been the family grave of Aristotle. 
The belief rests partly on an inscription, which, as restored, contains the 
name ’A]piototéXov, partly on some objects found in the tomb, viz., a pen 
and two styli of silver, and a statuette, which scems to be that of a 
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philosopher. Chalcis, where Aristotle spent his last days, is only a few 
miles distant. 

In the Peloponnesus the centre of interest has been Megalopolis, where 
members of the British School have continued their work. The excavation 
of the theatre has now been completed, laying bare the orchestra, the seats 
(so far as preserved), the parodi, the scene-buildings, and the part of the stoa 
immediately adjoining. It now appears that the restoration suggested in 
the Journ. Hellen. Stud. of 1890 must be modified in some respects. The 
raised stage which that restoration supposed was a stage to which a flight 
of six steps led up from the orchestra. The three lower rows of these 
steps exist ; the three upper rows were conjecturally restored. But it has 
now been shown that the three lower rows, whether added in the fourth 
century or later, did not form part of the original plan. On the other 
hand, two of the three upper rows, which had been conjecturally restored, 
have been found. Thus the fact remains that the level of the orchestra 
was lower than the top of the steps. This justifies the English excavators 
in still holding that they are right on the main point, viz., that there was 
a raised stage in the fourth century, though it was not so high as they first 
supposed. Their view is not affected by another detail in which their 
former restoration has to be corrected. The wall which they believed to 
have been the back-wall of the stage,—containing the thresholds of three 
doors,—is found to be of later construction. With regard to Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
view, that the topmost step once supported columns, the explorers hold 
that the evidence is not strong; but they wish to await technical advice. 
Even if columns had stood there, however, the existence of a raised stage 
would not be disproved ; the difference of levels would remain unchanged. 
The explorers hope to have the assistance of an architect next autumn ; 
with his aid, they propose to weigh the whole evidence, and to embody it 
in their final publication. Meanwhile they reasonably ask that judgment 
may be suspended. It remains to observe that the work at Megalopolis 
has not been confined to the theatre. On the opposite, or northern, side of 
the river Helisson, the Stoa Philippcios, which bounded the Agora on the 
north, has been identified, and its plan has been determined. Another 
building, which almost certainly enclosed the temenos of Zeus Soter, has 
been completely cleared. The explorers may well be congratulated on the 
progress which they have made in their difficult and important task. It 
has been carried on from the first by Mr. Ernest Gardner and Mr. W. 
Loring, who were subsequently joined by Mr. Richards and Mr. Milne. 

We may now turn to Asia Minor. The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. xi. No. 2, (Oct. 1890,) contains Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s interesting 
account of ‘Recent Discoveries in Eastern Cilicia... Among the sites 
identified by him is that of Hicropolis-Castabala, with its temple of 
Artemis Perasia. He also copied a large number of inscriptions. 
Mention is due likewise to the expedition of Professor W.M. Ramsay, with 
Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam, into Pisidia, Isauria, and Cappadocia,— 
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supplementing Mr. Bent’s work in the Kalykadnos valley, and carrying on 
new and important researches in the region of the Anti-taurus. Here we 
may note with satisfaction that the work of the Austrian Expedition 
in Asia Minor is prospering. The first fruits of it have appeared in vol. i. 
of Lanckoronski’s splendid publication, ‘Les Villes de la Pamphylie et de 
la Pisidie.” It has been announced that Prince John of Liechtenstein has 
offered to the Academy at Vienna an annual sum of 5000 florins for five 
years, in aid of these researches. 

At Salamis in Cyprus the English Committee have continued thcir 
excavations, under the direction of Mr. Munro and Mr. Tubbs. Among 
the objects found has been a series of terra-cotta statuettes, with drapery 
painted in imitation of elaborate embroidery. We may recall the fact that 
two natives of Cyprus, Acésas and his son Helicon, are recorded as having 
excelled in the art of embroidery (Athenacus, p. 48 B). 

With regard to Egypt, mention is due to Mr. Flinders Petric’s 
discoveries at Kahun and clsewhere, showing that the earliest geometrical 
pottery, of the Mycenae type, occurs in Egypt as early as-«1400 B.C., and is 
followed, about 1100 B.C., by the beginning of natural designs. Mr. Petrie’s 
summary of these discoveries appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
for October last. He is disposed to think that a European civilisation, 
little indebted to Asiatic lands, may have arisen before 2000 B.c. Such 
are some of the more notable points in the record of exploration during 
the year. 

With respect to the literature of Hellenic Studics for the same 
period, it must suffice to indicate a few characteristic features. First we 
may notice some great works directly illustrative of archacology. Such 
are, the first volume of the Berlin Corpus of Sarcophagi Reliefs: the first 
instalment of the Sidon Sarcophagi, by Hamdi Pasha and Th. Reinach : 
the Grave-Reliefs published by the Vienna Academy: Furtwangler’s 
Olympian Bronzes (vol. iv. of the official publication). In a_ kindred 


province, we have had Professor W. M. Ramsay’s ‘ Historical Geography of 


Asia Minor,’ published by the Royal Geographical Society : also Humann 
and Puchstein’s ‘Reisen in Klein-Asien und Nord Syrien. In other 
departments of literature, no event has excited so much interest as the 
publication by the British Museum, from the newly-found papyrus, of the 
Treatise on the Constitution of Athens. Those who have seen cither 
the papyrus itself or the Autotype Facsimile can best appreciate the 
difficulty of the task imposed on Mr. I’. G. Kenyon, who transcribed and 
edited the text. Great credit is due to him for his work, as has been 
cordially recognised on the Continent, and by competent opinion at home. 
As might have been foreseen, Aristotle’s authorship has already been 
questioned ; but thus much, at least, is certain ; this is the treatise which 
passed in antiquity as his ; and it was written cither in his life-time or soon 
after his death. It will be long, perhaps, before all the questions which the 
book raises will have been sifted ; but at any rate it is a valuable addition 
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to our knowledge of an important period. Another volume, shortly to be 
published by the Museum, will contain other texts from new papyri,— 
including seven poems by the iambograph Herodas ; part of a hitherto 
unknown oration, perhaps by Hypereides ; a grammatical treatise ascribed 
to Tryphon ; and collations of papyrus MSS. of Isocrates’ De Pace, parts of 
the Jiad, etc. When we remember that fragments of Plato and 
Euripides are to be added to the newly-found texts, it is apparent that the 
range of literature over which new light may be looked for from new 
papyri is a wide one; and it does not seem too sanguine to hope that 
Egypt may have more such gifts in store for us. At any rate, the experience 
of the year agreeably reminds us that this generation can still feel a ripple 
of excitement at the discovery of a new Greek classic,—such a ripple as 
a similar occurrence might have sent through the Italy of Petrarch. 

But these are not the only literary discoveries which have been published 
during the last twelvemonth. Mr. W. Loring has edited, in our Journal 
the new portion of the Edict of Diocletian, in a Greek version, found on a 
stone at Megalopolis. The date of the edict was 301 A.D.: its object was 
to fix the maximum prices for various commodities. The prices are 
reckoned in the copper denarius, worth about of our penny. The chief 
interest of the new fragment consists in the proof that gold—of which 
copper was then, as it is now, merely the token—was then extremely 
dear: z.e., the value of gold, relatively to commodities, was extremely high. 
Another point of interest consists in the local epithets given to com- 
modities,—showing whence they came. A kind of woollen cloak is called 
a Bipos Bpetavuixes. It has been suggested that the epithet may mean 
‘Bruttian’; but if it means ‘British, then this is probably the earkest 
reference to an exportation of wool or woollen stuffs irom Britain. 

Another remarkable discovery, published this year, is as yet, perhaps, 
less widely known. During a visit of the Emperor Hadrian to Athens— 
probably at his first visit, in 123—126 A.D.—an Athenian philosopher 
named Aristides addressed to him an eloquent Apology for Christianity. 
The fact is noticed by Eusebius and Jerome ; but the Apology itself was 
not extant. In 1889 Mr. J. Rendel Harris, formerly Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and now Professor of Biblical Languages at Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania, found a Syriac translation of this Apology at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. He transcribed it, and prepared 
to edit it, with notes and an English version. The proof-sheets of the 
English version were read by Mr. J. Armitage Robinson, Fellow of Christ's 
College. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Robinson happened to be reading, in the 
Latin version, that once-famous romance, the ‘Life of Barlaam and 
Josaphat.’ Josaphat, the son of an Eastern king who persecutes the 
Christians, is converted by the monk Barlaam ; the king his father there- 
upon lays a plot for re-converting him: an old man named Nachor, a good 
actor, shall personate the monk Barlaam,—shall make a pretended defence 
of Christianity,—and shall be publicly confuted by the Pa an advocates. 
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But, when the hour of trial arrives, the utterance of Nachor, like that of 
Balaam, is miraculously overruled ; he delivers an Apology for Christianity 
which convinces his pagan hearers. This story was originally written in 
Greek, probably in the fifth or sixth century, A.D.: the Greek text was 
first printed by Boissonade, in his Axecdota, vol. iv. (Paris, 1832). In 
reading the Latin version of this story, Mr. Robinson suddenly came on 
something which reminded him of Aristides, whom he had just been 
reading in the English version from the Syriac. He turned to the Greek 
text of the Life. A comparison with the Syriac version of Aristides then 
showed that the speech which the author of Barlaam and Josaphat had 
put into the mouth of Nachor must be, at least in substance, the original 
Greek text of the long-lost Apology. We see at once how the author of 
the romance came to think of his Eastern king; he suited his plot to the 
Apology which he wished to frame in it, and which was addressed to an 
emperor. It may be mentioned that the recovered Apology, which cannot 
be later than 133 A.D., contains a distinct allusion to a written Gospel. 
Adolf Harnack justly calls this ‘a brilliant discovery.’ It may serve to 
remind us that the Christian—we might add, the Jewish—regions of Greek 
literature still offer a comparatively fresh field to research. That fact is 
exemplified by another recent Greek book The so-called Psalms of 
Solomon are believed to have been written by a Pharisee of Jerusalem 
about 70—40 B.C. ; they were translated into Greek at some time before 
40 A.D. A very complete edition of this Greek version has lately been 
published by Prof. Ryle and Mr. M. R. James. Students of Roman history 
will find in one of those Psalms the cry with which Judaea greeted the 
tidings of Pompey’s death. 

Among other works, bearing on Hellenic studies, which the year has 
produced, there is one which stands conspicuous, alike by the great scale 
on which it is planned, and by the author’s reputation. Mr. Freeman has 
given us the first two volumes of his Sicily, carrying the story down to the 
beginning of Athenian intervention (433 B.c.). The narrative will be 
continued, he hopes, to a point not earlier than the death of the great 
Sicilian Emperor, Frederick IL, in 1250 A.D. No previous writer has 
essayed to tell the story of Europe’s central island, ‘the meeting-place of 
the nations,’ as a whole; nor has any, probably, been so well qualified to 
relate alike the strife of Phoenicians with Grecks, and the strife of Saracens 
with Normans. This year has seen also the completion of a work which 
may fitly receive mention here, both on account of the labours which have 
conspired to produce it, and on account of the wide interest which it 
possesses for various classes of students,—I mean the third edition of 
Dr. William Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ edited 
in the first volume by Mr. Wayte, and in the second by Mr. Marindin. 
Forty-three years have elapsed since the last preceding edition,—the 
appeared in 1848. No one who remembers how fruitful this long 
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interval has been in fresh materials of every kind can wonder that the new 
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issue is almost a new book. Scarcely twenty articles remain as they stood ; 
two-thirds have been largely altered, and one-third has been entirely re- 
written. One more work must be named, which has just come forth at 
Leyden,—an addition, almost unique in its kind, to that instructive and 
stimulating branch of scholarly literature, the biographical memorials of 
illustrious scholars. It is a collection of letters written by Cobet from 
Italy between November, 1840, and July, 1845,—his own account of the 
studies which were making him what he became. The great Dutchman 
relates with gusto a remark which a German friend of his overheard from a 
person of another nationality : ‘Those dreadful Germans actually work for 
the love of working !’ 

The obituary record of this year includes the names of several members 
whose loss we deplore. Among these are Dean Church, whom this Society 
had the honour to number among its Vice-Presidents; Archbishop 
Thomson ; Canon Liddon ; Sir Robert Fowler, who had been a member of 
the Society from its foundation ; Samuel Savage Lewis, F.S.A., Secretary 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, a scholar of rare accomplishments, 
of untiring industry, and of most genial disposition ; Anthony Rich, the 
well-known author of an excellent Dictionary of Antiquities ; and Dr. 
Henry Schliemann, whose brilliant and indefatigable services had won the 
lasting gratitude of archacologists throughout the world. 

In concluding this retrospect, necessarily a very slight and incomplete 
one, I may remind you that this year is memorable for something more 
than the additions which it has made to the record of achievement. It has 
also determined the destiny of a great future enterprise,—one to which 
scholars in all countries have long looked forward with exceptional 
interest. No response of the Pythian Apollo, in days when the fate of 
some national undertaking might hang upon his utterance, could easily 
have been awaited with more suspense than that which the archaeological 
world had lately felt, while waiting to see what nation was to have the 
honour of exploring Delphi. We in this country should have felt a natural 
satisfaction if, as seemed at one time possible, that task had been committed 
to the competent hands of ourkinsmen. But this was not to be ; and they, 
like ourselves, will, we may be sure, cordially recognise the worthiness of 
their successful competitors, the French. It may be said, indeed, that there 
is a certain historical fitness in the award of this privilege to the nation, 
which was the first to establish a regular School of Archaeology on 
Hellenic soil ; and to whose archaeologists, we may add, Delphi is not new 
ground. We offer to the French our congratulations and our best wishes 
in the full confidence that their execution of this momentous task will be 
marked by all those admirable qualities which we are accustomed to expect 
in their best work, and which recently distinguished, in so eminent a degree, 
their exploration of Delos. 


The report was adopted. 
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Mr. E. Gardner, Director of the British School at Athens, spoke of the 
great debt that the School owed to the Hellenic Society, and made some re- 
ference to the excavations at Megalopolis, asking his hearers to suspend 
judgment until the results were finally published. Professor Jebb was re- 
elected President ; Mr. Colvin, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Professor Gardner, Sir 
W. Gregory, the Provost of Oriel, Mr. A. S. Murray, Mr. W. L. Newman, 
Sir C. Newton, Mr. F. C. Penrose, Professor Sayce, Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson, Rev. H. F. Tozer, and Professor Tyrrell, were elected or re- 
elected Vice-Presidents ; Mr. L. Dyer, Mr. R. Ellis, Dr. Freshfield, Miss J. 
Harrison, Mr. W. R. Paton, and the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
were elected to vacancies on the Council. 
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THE NORTH DOORWAY OF THE ERECHTHEUM. 
[PLates I.—III.] 


WHILE engaged recently on a careful analysis of the architectural detail 
of the Erechtheum, I chanced to observe certain peculiarities in connection 
with the north doorway which, as far as I am aware, have not been previously 
commented on, and which may be of sufficient importance to warrant my 
bringing them forward. 

The date of the north doorway of the Erechtheum has been generally 
accepted as contemporary with that of the rest of the building, at least I have 
not found any published evidence which calls it in question: this of course 
excludes the thin inner linings which are supposed to have been added by 
the Christians when they turned the temple into a church. My investigations 
have led me to the conclusion that none of the original doorway is in situ, 
that the main jambs are of a period not far removed from the time of the 
building but not contemporary, and that the lintel, brackets and cornice are 
still later insertions. I shall endeavour in the following paper to state my 
reasons for these assumptions, and it may help us to follow them more clearly 
if we commence by observing the various parts which go to make up the 
composition of the doorway as it now stands. 

First, then, we have the thin inner linings to the jambs and lintel, and 
inserted over these a second thin lintel piece; next come the main heavy 
door jambs, with their enriched mouldings and carved rosettes, extending 
each in one piece the whole height of the opening; resting entirely on these 
is the main lintel of a similar ornamental nature, with an additional moulding 
on the top worked on the same stone; and over this again is the cymatium 
or cornice, with a richly carved band of ornament running along its face. 
Abutting on the lintel at each end and apparently supporting the ends of this 
cornice were two carved brackets or consoles, one of which has disappeared. 
The combined depth of the lintel and cornice is equal to that of two courses of 
the adjacent walling. Above the doorway are two courses of plain walling, 
and over that again the band of richly carved so-called honeysuckle ornament 
and enriched moulding forming a continuation of the capitals of the antae 
along the wall face as a cornice, and coming immediately below the heavy- 
beamed and coffered ceiling of the portico. 

We may now proceed to examine the evidence in favour of an earlier 
door, and in this connection I would draw attention to the fact that all the 
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lintels of the smaller existing doors are equal in height to two clear courses of 
the walling, while the present lintel of this the largest door in the building 
has two stones in the same depth. 

Adjoining this present lintel on the west is a curious stone (Fig. 1) 
equal in depth to two of the wall courses and rebated on its upper part to 

allow the topmost of these two courses to lap over on 

to it. This may have been one end of the original lintel 

of the door. On the end abutting on the present lintel 

it has a carefully cut joint, but the finer arris from one 

. 7 to two inches wide, which we see on the return face of 
the other wall stones against the jambs, is wanting in 
this instance, which seems to be a further indication that 

Fie. 1. the stone was cut short here and this end piece allowed 

to remain when the second lintel was inserted. This 
appears to be the most reasonable explanation of the existence of this 
curious stone, which, as far as I can see, was not wanted for any other 
purpose. The rebating of the upper end can be very simply explained as 
a necessity in order to carry up the regular alternation of the jointing of 
the wall surface (see Plate II.). In the other doors, where the thick lintels 
have straight joints at the ends, this was not requisite, the door in the 
west wall having a string course immediately over it; and in the case 
of the small door in the north porch the lintel extends right across from 
the anta to the side of the large door. 

At the other side of the lintel this rebated stone is not apparent, 
although it must have existed there also, but the deep part has been cut off 
to allow of the insertion of the console, which 
on the west side was only dowelled on to the 
face of this stone. Another thing which tends 
to confirm me in my opinion about this lintel 
is that the courses of the north anta of the 
west wall of the building which comes im- 
mediately behind this rebated stone are, both 
above and below the lintel, formed, in con- 
junction with corresponding courses of the north 
wall, out of one stone, while the part of the 

“ALTERNATE COURSES anta behind this one stone is a separate piece 

Fic. 2. two courses high, thus obviously showing that 

our rebated stone was part of a big lintel, other- 

wise there seems to be no reason why it should not have been wider and 
formed part of the anta like the others. 

We will now turn for a moment to the references from the inscription,’ 
and consider the position of the @vpac which were lying unfixed at the time 
the inventory was made. These were four in number, and were each of a 
Jength of eight and a quarter and of a breadth of two and a half Aétie feet. 











1 See Appendix to this paper : ‘ Note on the Evidence from the Inscription’ by E. A. Gardner. 
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The Attic foot was slightly less than an English foot, the latter being *305 
of a metre and the former ‘296 or 112 inches.!. The length of each of these 
stones is therefore practically eight English feet. 

These @vpac have been usually appropriated for the east door, but if we 
compare the relative heights of the two porticoes we shall see that there is a 
difference of nearly three and a half feet between them.? The east door must 
therefore have been proportionately smaller. I think we are thus safe in 
saying that they did not belong to the east door, which would have been 
about thirteen feet high. As to the smaller doors, although the height of 
eight feet would suit the one in the north portico, when we examine it we see 
that there is nothing to lead us to suppose that it ever had any linings at all. 
In the case of the one in the west wall, although it has been widened and the 
cill lowered in later times, it was always a subsidiary door and not generally 
seen, and originally it was too low to suit these; and it is unlikely that it was 
ever more than a plain opening like the other, Therefore, as they evidently 
did not belong to these smaller doors, let us see how they would do for the 
original north door. The height of the present door, leaving out of account 
the later Christian linings, measures sixteen English feet from the top of cill 
to the underside of lintel, so that two of these slabs placed one above the other 
on each side would exactly fit in. Having been mere linings to be fixed after, 
and not constructional parts, there was no particular reason why they should 
have been in one piece in height, and two stones would have been lighter and 
more easily raised and fixed. These @vpac might therefore very well have 
formed part of our first door. But we have not yet examined how their 
breadth, which is given at 2} Attic feet, would fit in. 2} Attic feet is equal 
to about 29 inches. The thickness of the wall adjoining the door measures 
2 feet 23 inches, or practically 26} inches. Let us assume that they were 
fixed flush with the inside face of the wall as the present ones are, and we get 
a projection of 2} inches beyond the face of the wall outside. This agrees 
with the projection of the moulding on a slab forming part of another door 
lining of a similar nature which is lying near the Erechtheum (Fig. 3), 
aud which I shall refer to further on as likely to have been part of the 
east door. 

I have already shown that the lintel of the first door was possibly a 
block of the height of two courses, built in as a structural part of the wall and 
rebated at ends for adjacent wall stones. We have also seen that it is pro- ° 
bable that the jamb linings were thinner than those now in position, and 
were made of two stones in their height and fixed afterwards. We now come 





1 See W. Dorpfeld in the Mittheil. d. Deutsch. selves as his later ones and have the advantage 


Arch. Inst. zw Athen, vol. vii. 1882, pp. 277 sqq. 
Since this article was set up in type another 
paper by Dr. Dérpfeld on this subject has 
appeared in the same periodical (1890, pp. 167 
and 234) in which he withdraws his previous 
assertion that the Attic foot was ‘296 and tries 
to prove that it was ‘328, but his previous 
arguments seem at least as convincing in them- 


of being confirmed by the positive testimony of 
the Oxford Metrological relief. See article by 
Michaelis in this journal (J.H.S. Vol. IV. 
p. 335). 

2 See Penrose, Athenian Architecture. Plate 
42 gives the height of the pillars of north 
portico as 25'030 fect. Plate 44 gives those of 
east portico as 21°612 feet. 
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to consider what was the decorative nature of this earlier door, I am 
inclined to say it was much simpler in every way. 

The east door is generally thought to have been the main entrance to the 
temple or ai least the entrance to its most sacred part, the shrine of Athena 
Polias, As I have already remarked, it must have been smaller in proportion 
to our north door, as the east portico is of less height. The decoration of the 
east portico is simpler than that of the north; the continuous ornamental 
band round the necks of the capitals and antae and along the wall is less 
elaborate, the bases to the columns are much plainer, having a series of simple 
parallel channels running round the upper and lower torus, as against the 
richer guilloche on those of the north pillars. I do not however think that 
this extra richness was given to the north portico as an approach to the 
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temple, but rather follow the view that it was done to emphasize it for its own 
sake as a special shrine outside the temple, the shrine in which stood the 
important altar of the @unyods, and under which lay the sacred trident marks 
of Poseidon who shared with Athena the honour of the worship here. And 
these reasons may also account to a great extent for the squarer form of its 
plan, a form essentially more suitable to its peculiar purpose than the usual 
flat porch like that at the east end, which is more traditional of an approach 
to a shrine within. 

Thus while the east portico was simpler, its doorway may have been more 
elaborate ; and while the north portico was more decorative for its own sake, 
its doorway may have been plainer as being an entrance to a less sacred part 
of the temple. Iam thus inclined to accept the view that the fragments of 
the somewhat elaborate doorway which TI have alluded to as lying near the 
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THE NORTH DOORWAY OF THE ERECHTHEUM. 5 
Erechtheum (Fig. 3) belong to the destroyed eastern door and not, as one 
would have liked to suppose, to our original north door.! 

This we ought to feel more strongly when we know that no fragments of 
a third door have been brought to light. It is very likely that the Greeks 
removed completely the old pieces of the earlier door when they altered it ; 
whereas the Christians, when they pulled down the east door to build their 
apse, probably used portions of it elsewhere, or at any rate as building 
material, and so these fragments have been preserved to us. These pieces 
give us valuable data for reconstructing our first door. J have already shown 
how they tally with the projection which our jambs would have had from the 
wall face. They are also comparatively thin (6? inches), and a piece of the 
| lintel remains showing the starting of a cornice moulding over that of the 
jambs. I should therefore say that our jambs were very similar but less 
ornamental, and that the lintel had the same mouldings running round it, 
with perhaps a simple cornice over. 

Another important point to notice on these fragments is that the return 
in of this lining is only dressed back about two inches,? and beyond that it is 
rough. This leads me to think that the original doors had an additional 
lining of bronze inside the stone frame. 
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A PLAN OF ‘THE DOORL 


We now come to consider the door as it stands (Plates I. and II.).2 We 
will begin with the thin inner linings (a, a, Fig. 4), which can be put down 


same figures, plate III. figures 3 and 4. I 
should like here to draw attention to the fact 


1 Inwood (p. 15) mentions that two pieces of 
this door lining were found built into a late wall 
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which used to stand immediately to the west of 
the Erechtheum. One piece is now in the 
British Museum. 

? Letter 4 on figure 3. 

* See also figures 4 and 5 and details of the 


that many of the details of this building which 
are given in Inwood’s work (Zhe Erechtheion at 
Athens, H. W. Inwood, F.S.A., London, 1831) 
and reproduced in the German edition (Das 
Erechtheion zu Athen, A. F. von Quaest, Berlin, 
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as quite late, even later than the conversion of the temple into a church. 
They were undoubtedly added after the present lintel met with the accident 
which cracked it across, and which broke 
away a considerable part of its lower 
surface ; but when this happened we have 
no means of saying. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that these stones were put in 
to conceal this damage to the lintel rather 
than mainly to support it, for as a matter 
of fact they do very little of the latter 
(see Fig. 5). The top of the thin lintel 
is about five inches below the underside 
of the broken one ; the second lintel piece 
is merely a facing to hide the damaged 
part of the main lintel, and it goes back 
only about six or eight inches at the foot, 
and is quite thin at the top and splayed 
away. The five-inch space between the 
d two lintels shows clearly from the inside, 
and there are only a few small pieces 
of stone roughly put in as a prop at one 
end, which may have been done quite 
recently. Of the existing lintels the only 
one that is not cracked is the lowest of 
all, The feet of these thin inner linings 
are sunk in chases cut into the threshold 
about one inch deep. The surface of 
these stones is very roughly dressed ; you 
can see distinctly the chisel lines running 
the long way of the stones in parallel 
rows about half an inch wide, and with 
a slight ridge between each indicating 
that the workman held his chisel in a 
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A section THrousn| slightly bevelled manner while working ; 
LINTEL OF DOOR but although the manner of finishing the 
e244 dressing is roughly done, the stones are 
fairly worked with a good level surface 

ULLU.....-.------ “and bed. The ogee moulding tells us 
sities nothing as to the date. 


Let us next examine the main part 
of the door. Possibly the first lintel was seriously damaged through an 
earthquake or from some other cause, and necessitated the insertion of 





1840) are not actual outlines of the ornament London, the detail of which is an exact copy of 
that of the Erechtheum but to a considerably 
larger scale. 

1 See elevation of door, plate II. 


and mouldings ‘as they exist but are rather 
diagrams enlarged from the originals for use in 
the building of the church of St. Pancras, 
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THE NORTH DOORWAY OF THE ERECHTHEUM. 7 
another. It would have been difficult, almost impossible, to have cut out 
the whole of the lintel and replaced it as it stood, so they altered the arrange- 
ment and design of the door by putting in new heavy jambs (b, b, Fig. 4) 
in one stone strong enough to support the new lintel, and so did away with 
the necessity of again resting and tying it into the wall on each side; and 
to facilitate the raising of this lintel they made it in two pieces in height 
instead of in one stone, which would have been a great weight to lift and 
fix in position at one time. 

The return face of the jambs and lintel into the door is smoothly 
dressed right through from back to front, which seems to show that when the 
thicker jambs were inserted the bronze inner lining which, as I have already 
observed, may have existed in the earlier door was done away with. 

I feel convinced that the lintel now in position is not contemporary with 
the jambs. I take this view after a careful examination of the architectural 
detail. The ornament of the Erechtheum, although varying to some extent in 
elaboration or in minor points of detail, has still the same general character- 
istics throughout. The ornament on these door-jambs differs considerably 
from that on the rest of the building. The detail, however, is quite equal to 
that on any other part of the building for delicacy and excellence of execution, 
and here as elsewhere it shows a general refinement throughout. While on 
the lintel-stone, which repeats the same detail, it varies considerably in 
different places, alters its style and proportion, and is generally more clumsily 
done ; in fact, it looks like the work of a man who had tried to copy what he 
found but lacked the spirit and appreciation to reproduce it with all the 
refinement of the original. This is to be noticed all through—on the running 
leaf ornament, which is much coarser, on the rosettes, and even in the plain 
mouldings. I do not mean to uphold a mechanical repetition; but what we 
find on this lintel is not legitimate variety, but rather general carelessness of 
execution. The bed moulding of the cornice, which may not have been 
copied from the older lintel but have been an addition or alteration when this 
one was made, is quite late in section when contrasted with other similar 
ones in the building; and the same remarks about the carving apply to the 
egg and tongue enrichment, where we find the foot of the eggs at one end are 
quite pointed and altogether different to those at the other. To return to the 
rosettes, those on the jambs (sce Plate II.) have the centres bored out for the 
purpose of inserting a wooden plug on which was fixed a bronze disc. These 
circular holes taper slightly to allow of the wood being firmly wedged in. 
Inwood mentions a bronze disc which was found amongst the rubbish formerly 
filling up this doorway, and the diameter of which would just fit the centre 
of these rosettes. It had been fixed to the wood by a bronze nail o1 pin going 
through a hole in the centre, and by four sharp points on the back It was 
divided into twelve leaves like the rosettes.? On the lintel the centres are 





‘ Remnants of these plugs still remain in to the door itself, which may have been bronze 
some of the holes. covered, but it is more likely that it formed the 
? Inwood thinks that this bronze disc belonged _ centre of one of the rosettes on the marble jamb, 
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solid of a convex form, aud must have been merely painted or gilded over; 
and the general form and section of the leaves are much less refined. 

I should therefore think that the first alteration to the door and the in- 
sertion of these second jambs took place very shortly after the completion of 
the building, say within fifty years, while the tradition of the carving and the 
accuracy of the workmanship and finish was still to be found; and that the 
lintel of that time having again become damaged was replaced by the present 
copy at a later date, perhaps contemporary with the columns and entablature 
of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, the enriched bed-mould of which corre- 
sponds fairly well with that on this stone.! 

Let us now look at the brackets or consoles on each side of the lintel. 
These, I consider, may have been put in when the lintel was renewed for the 
second time. The inscription tells us that the east door had consoles, but no 
mention is made of any on the north door, and it is probable that none existed 
here before this time. 

IT am inclined to believe that the second lintel had no bed-moulding and 
cymatium, or, if it had, that they were of a different character from the 
present ones. An interesting point to notice is that the width of the jambs 
and of the part of the lintel corresponding with them is exactly that of one 
course of the walling. There seems to have been some particular reason for 
making them of this width, and I think it may be explained in the following 
way. The second lintel was probably made in two pieces of equal thickness, 
the lower piece being the continuation of the mouldings of the sides; having 
narrowed the door by inserting heavier jambs, they probably thought that this 
thickness would be strong enough for the lintel. Over this they inserted a 
plain block or blocks, and either cut on them, having made them project 
slightly from the face of the wall, or fixed on in front afterwards, some 
ornamental scroll and leaf work in the form of an acroterion. There exists 
in the Central Museum at Athens the top of a stele of the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c. which was found in the Ceramicus, and which is orna- 
mented in the way I mean. I have roughed out, as a mere suggestion, a 
sketch showing this treatment used thus over the lintel of the door (Fig. 6). 
This form of finishing was not an uncommon one amongst the Greeks. It 
often occurs on stelae, but I cannot recollect an example of its actual use on 
a doorway. Some of the restorations, however, of this identical north door of 
the Erectheum show such a finish on the top of the present cornice,” although 
there are no marks or other indications to lead us to assume that anything 
had ever been placed there. 

This construction allowed the lintel and stones over to be fixed without 


as it was found in the rubbish filling up the 1 T take Penrose’s view (Athenian Architecture, 
doorway close to the underside of the bracket —p, 76) that this work at the temple of Jupiter 
and far above the ground. It is quite probable | Olympius is more likely to belong to the age of 
that it had become detached from its wooden Antiochus Epiphanes, B.c. 175-164, than to the 
plug during the building up of the doorwayand — time of Augustus or Hadrian. 

had remained where it fell. See Inwood, Erech- 2 See Inwood, Lrechtheum, plate 3. 

theum, page 15 and plate 20. 
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damaging the wall by cutting holes for supports. The broken lintel having 
been gradually cut out and let down, the wall over was supported by beams 
of wood running through under the stones above and resting on strong 
uprights both outside and inside of the wall. The jambs having been set up, 
the lintel was hoisted into position on the top, and the side bearers being 
removed, the smaller stones were inserted, taking part of the bearing of the 
wall on to them, and through them to the new lintel and jambs, and finally 
the central stone was put in. 

When the lintel was again damaged and the third one substituted, as we 
have assumed during the second century B.C. or even later, the brackets were 
probably added for the first time. 
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This last lintel has a square joint at each end, rather rougher than we 
find in the earlier work ; and against the east end abuts the bracket which 
still remains in position, and which is tailed right through the wall, the 
thicker part of the end of the first lintel having been cut off to make way for 
it. The bracket on the west side which no longer exists was only dowelled in 
to the face of the end of the old lintel, and the holes for the two dowels by 
which it was fixed are still visible (Fig. 1, see also Plate I). 

The reason why this one did not also go through the wall may possibly 
be explained thus. The north anta of the west wall, as we have already 
noticed, being immediately behind this, any further cutting of the old lintel 
would have disturbed it and have been rather a difficult business. This may 
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not be very apparent as the anta now stands, as it is rebated back half its 
thickness (Fig. 7), and the stone could easily be got at from behind in 
order to cut it; but I do not think that this rebating 


| WEST | is earlier than the period when the west wall was 
WALL . 


altered to its later form, probably in Roman times ; 
when these brackets were added to the doorway the 
anta stretched across the full thickness of the west 
wall. There are many points about these brackets 
which would lead one to suppose they were better 
a iearaekuy: workmanship than that of this later time, but on 
Fic. 7. closer examination we see that the work is less 
careful in many parts. The whole design, how- 
ever, is very good, as is also the general detail: the palmetto on face, for 
instance, being quite of the same character as those on the carved wall- 
bands. The inner side next the end of the lintel is only worked as far 
back as it can be seen, and the rest of it is plain. I cannot think that 
the men who built the Erechtheum would have, originally, placed brackets 
in this position, which seems to me both constructively and decoratively 
false, set back as they are, in reality supporting nothing and half hid 
behind the projecting architrave so that only a small part of the inner 
face can be seen, and their full value lost to any one standing in front 
of the door. The most we can say for them is that they may have been 
copied from the original consoles of the east door, which were probably 
of similar detail, but I trust more suitably placed in relation to the other 
parts of the composition. They also seem to me to be too small in pro- 
portion to the great architrave and cornice of this door as it now stands. It 
is curious to note how the tail part of the bracket, which is built into the 
wall, goes up the full height of the two courses, and is notched to receive the 
cymatium over it at the top, and how the leaf under, which is now broken 
away, has hung over the face of the stone below. 

There remains yet the cymatium of the cornice for us to examine.! This 
stone, which is considerably thinner than the main lintel, goes right through 
the wall and is finished flush with inside face. It is longer where it projects 
beyond the wall, and is rebated to pass in front over the brackets (fig. 8). 

[ can hardly think that it is of the same 

date as the lintel and the brackets under 

Y it; the nature of its ornament varies so 
ae if ria i oe much from that on the others, in fact it is 

of quite a different type (plate III. fig. 2). 

eeadies While that on the lintel and brackets is a 

fairly faithful copy, although, as I have 

already said, wanting in the delicacy of the original, this on the cymatium 
is much rougher in composition and outline; and although evidently in- 
tended to be on the lines of that on the wall-band over (plate III. fig. 1) 














1 See section tig. 5 and detail on plate III. fig. 4. 
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—one can see at a glance the general similarity—it has been executed by 
a man who was not a mere copyist, but who worked in his own way, 
getting his main idea from something else but putting his own impression 
into it, and doing it in a way perhaps rougher and coarser but more straight- 
forward. You notice this in every line. Compare the sections of the two 
ornaments and you see that he did not trouble about how it went on the 
original, but put it in as he thought it ought to go. You see it in the 
scrolls, in the curves, and in the leaves; they are bad in many ways, much 
worse than the Roman copyist would have done them, but they still show 
life and vigour. You will observe the difference between the deadness 
of a good Roman copy and the rough life which still existed in this later 
Greek work, if you compare it with the copies of Erechtheum detail on the 
remains of the temple of Rome and Augustus lying to the east of the 
Parthenon. 

We must however, I think, believe that this cymatium is contemporary 
with the lintel and brackets, and that whereas in the latter the workman had 
to stick closely to a copy, in the former he had a freer rein. The line of the 
curve of the moulding shows us that it may very well be of the second or third 
century B.C., and there are various points in the carving which remind one of 
characteristics in the later Ionie temples in Asia Minor. 

Before closing there are still one or two points of miscellaneous evidence 
to be considered. 

On the underside of the stones immediately over the cornice are a 
series of somewhat roughly cut square holes about five inches wide by four 
inches deep, and going right through the wall from front to back.1 These 
were almost certainly cut there, at the time the last lintel and cornice 
were inserted, for the beams necessary to temporarily support the wall. 
On account of the nature of the cornice stone these beams could not 
have been put in under the stones, which, as I have already explained, 
might have been done on a former occasion. There are six of these holes 
in all, three under each stone. On the top bed of the cornice there 
are also some flat sinkings corresponding to them in position and made 
no doubt during the progress of the fixing in order to get the stone more 
easily into its place. In the exact centre, from the ends, of the top bed of this 
cornice an oblong lewis hole is sunk in. It is 1} inches wide, 4} inches long, 
4 inches deep, and about 1 inch longer at the foot, bevelling down at the ends 
but of the same width across. It is six inches back from the front of the 
cornice. If we were able to examine the top bed of the cornice under the 
wall we should probably find another hole further back. These were used 
for raising the stone which was balanced and drawn up much as we should 
do the same thing to-day. 

The upright joints on either end of the main lintel were left from 1} 
inches to 1} inches wide in order to get the stone more easily into position. 





1 See d, d, fig. 5, and also plate II. The — these holes from being seen by any one standing 
projection of the cornice of the doorway prevents _ in the portico below. 
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In these joints have been inserted iron wedges, probably two in the thickness 
of the wall, which could have been let down from above before the cornice 
was fixed. There still remains at the east end a wedge run in with lead, but 
I should not like to say it is an old one although it may be. In front these 
wide juints would be concealed to a great extent by the projection of the 
biackets, and at the back they may have been hid perhaps by a lining. On 
the back of the console block on the side next the lintel is a sunk hole which 
also extends across into the top of the lintel itself: a cramp has evidently been 
fixed here, let in from above before the cornice stone was put in position. 
I should think there were two of these in the width of the lintel stoue. 

The back of the main lintel is now very much broken away, but there 
are still traces of a series of bevelled holes running along its inner face about 
four inches above the underside. Two of these remain and they measure 
4 inches long, 1} inches wide, and 4 inches deep, and they are bevelled wider 
as they goin, Assuming that they continued along at equal intervals there 
would have been eight in the length of the lintel. I should think they were 
used for the purpose of fixing a bronze hood or cornice over the doorway 
to receive the top of the door which was hung clear of the wall inside, as 
we know from the sockets for the hinges, which remain in the threshold. 
T have however found nothing to indicate the exisience of a complete bronze 
lining round the door on the inner face of the wall. 

On the top of each door jamb is a pin or dowel hole which has no cor- 
responding sinking in the lintel over. These holes may have been used for 
dowelling on the second lintel and were probably discarded when the last one 
was inserted, 

On the upper part of the jamb at the east side of the door and on the 
inside angle is a long rebate extending down four fect eight inches from the 

lintel (see plan of this, Fig. 9). It measures seven 

. inches from the back and five inches from the side. 

SY In one face of it are cut two small dowel holes one 

WS above the other. I do not find any trace of a 

similar sinking on the oppcsite jamb, but it might 

have existed as the jamb is very much broken away 
at this point. This rebate may have been for two 


7 \\ 

Y/ \ \ purposes: either, the actual door was not the full 

“a \ height and a great flat slab was filled in across 
\ 


the upper part of the opening on the inside to this 

Fic. 9. depth, or, this corner of the jamb had got damaged 

in fixing, and the defective part was cut out and 

a new piece inserted. The dowel holes seem to favour the latter view, which 
I think the more likely one. 

In every course of the walling at the sides of the opening we find traces 
of iron cramps, sometimes one, sometimes two, in the width of the wall 
(c, ¢, ¢, fig. 4); they were of a T shape, the cross end having been fixed in 
the wall as it was built, and the tail projecting out to receive the jambs. 
Their principal use would have been te steady the jambs not to actually tie 
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them back, and the slightly wider and downward turn of the holes cut in the 
jambs themselves would be necessary in adjusting them into position. We 
must assume that they were intended originally for the thin earlier linings, 
and they may have extended right through the thickness of the slabs and 
been turned over or wedged up tightly from the outside. This would have 
been possible, as we have already shown how the inside face of the first 
jambs was probably rough and had an inner bronze casing. When these first 
linings were discarded the ends of the cramps were probably cut off and 
left, and the holes made to suit them in the present jambs. 

Let us now sum up very briefly the main points which I have advanced. 
The door as it stands is presumably not the original one. The original door 
had a lintel the depth of two courses of the wall face. The original jambs 
were thinner casings and in two pieces in height, and were probably identical 
with the @vpac of the inscription. The original lintel having been damaged 
not long after the completion of the building it was cut out, leaving however 
the ends in, and the present heavy door jambs were inserted to support a 
second lintel which was again broken and gave place in its turn to the 
one which now exists. 

At the time this last lintel was fixed, brackets were added to each side 
and a cornice inserted above, and, in order to do this, holes were cut in the 
wall stones over to take the beams necessary for their temporary support. 
The difference in the nature of the carving of the same ornaments on the 
jambs and lintel implies clearly that the latter must be of later time, and the 
workmanship of the cornice has none of the characteristics of contemporary 
Erechtheum work, but shows rather those of a later period. The brackets 
were of no use constructively but merely badly placed decorative shams. 
Along the inside of the lintel was probably fixed a bronze hood or capping 
over the door. The second jambs were steadied in their place by the iron 
cramps or dowels which had been used fur the purpose of fixing the first 
linings. Last of all, the thin inner linings were put in in order to conceal, as 
much as possible, the damage to the present main lintel. 

I do not offer this paper as a final solution of any of the points I have 
brought forward. I give my investigations and theories merely for what they 
are worth, trusting that they may open up grounds for a further and more 
complete analysis of this door and of the complex building of which it forms 
such an interesting part ; and I venture to say in conclusion that, altered and 
transformed as I have endeavoured to prove it has been, the north doorway 
of the Erechtheum as it stands to-day is still the finest and most beautiful 
example of a doorway that has been handed down to us from classical 
times. 


Rost. WEIR SCHULTZ. 
British ARCHEOLOGICAL ScnooLt, ATHENS, 
March, 1890. 
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APPENDIX. 
NOTE ON THE EVIDENCE FROM THE INSCRIPTION. 


At Mr. Schultz’s request I have collected the passages in the Erechtheum 
inscription which may be connected with the north door, and added such 
notes upon their interpretation as are necessary, For the architectural 
inferences deduced from these passages Mr. Schultz is alone responsible ; but 
I have endeavoured to present tlem in such a form as to enable any reader to 
judge for himself whether they afford sufficient ground for the conclusions 
arrived at. No previous explanation of these passages in the inscription is 
satisfactory, or free from grave difficulties; and there is therefore every reason 
for applying to them a new theory, which certainly seems to suit them much 
better than any which has previously been suggested. 

Several passages in the great Erechtheum inscription (C. J. @. I. 322; 
Brit. Mus, Inserv, (Hicks) I. xxxv.) have been or may be referred to the north 
door. The clearest of these is that which calls it the @vJpwpya, and uses it to 
define the wpoatacis % mpos Tod Ovpwmaros, which still lacked the altar of 
the @unyos and parts of the roofing, clearly the north portico. But this tells 
us nothing about the door itself, except that it was a recognized and 
conspicuous part of the building. A second passage referred by Boeckh to 
this door must now be given up. The inventory, describing the unfinished 
parts of the building én sifu, mentions certain portions as dxatdafeorta, lacking 
their final work and polish. Among these are 32 feet of the curved moulding 
(yoyyvXos AdBos) of the internal wall (Hicks corrects évrds, for Boeckh’s éktés); 
and 48 feet of the wall in the wpootouaiov. Boeckh had read 8 for 48 
(retparrodias vo for AT1), and had suggested accordingly that rpooromiator 
meant the lintel of the door; but with the change of the number his theory 
falls to the ground of itself. It may be added that no probable explanation 
has, to my knowledge, been suggested for mpooropaicy, for the number 
equally precludes Botticher’s suggestion that it is the little porch outside the 
S.W. door of the N. portico. But with the loss here of any reference to the 
N. door disappears all documentary evidence for its decoration with a richly 
decorated moulding such as we now see round it. Of course the silence of 
the documents cannot be quoted as evidence against such a moulding, for the 
lintel may have been finished before the rest and so be passed over in silence, 
or may have been mentioned in a missing part of the inscription, A third 
passage referring to some door or doors of the Erechtheum offers considerable 
difficulty. Among portions of the buildings lying on the ground, and partly 
or completely finished and ready to be set in their places, are mentioned the 


following :— 
‘Four marble @vpaz, 8} feet long and 2} feet broad. These were other- 


wise completely finished, és ta fuya b€ &er Tods AMBous Tovs wéAavas evOeivat, 
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which we may translate ‘but there was wanting for the fvya the setting in of 
the black stones.’ 

The first problem is the meaning of @vpac and fvya. In an inscription 
(Michaelis’ Parth. p. 317) the word @vpat is used to mean the leaves of the 
great door of the Hecatompedos, and fvya for the ‘rails’ of the same door. 
Michaelis seems to think that the same meanings must be accepted in this 
Erechtheum inscription ; and if so, all attempts to associate the inscription 
with extant parts of the building must be given up. But there are 
serious difficulties in the way of such an interpretation, especially since a 
door with marble leaves seems very improbable ; and therefore most authorities 
have taken @vpac to mean jambs and fvyd to mean lintel and cornice. The 
principal objection to this is that in such a case the obvious method of 
description would have been to mention two @vpac and two fuvyd—not to 
mention four @vpac and in the very next line to call two of them fvya—at least in 
a list intended to be readily intelligible. That fvya should be first included 
under @vpac and then used to mean v7répOupor, which occurs in the next line 
in its proper sense, seems an absurd suggestion, unless it was the intention of 
those who make this inventory to puzzle their successors. Throughout the 
rest of the inscription all technical terms seem to be used, so far as can be 
judged, with perfect accuracy. Again, if fvya meant lintel and cornice, it 
is hard to see why the lintel, cornice, and upper parts of the two jambs, as 
Boeckh suggests, should be in four pieces of equal length and breadth, while 
the lower parts of the jambs were not prepared at all. On the other hand, 
the number four precludes our supposing that the lintel only and jambs are 
meant by the @vpar. The only explanation left, therefore, is that these four 
Ovpat, if they belong to one door, must be the upper and lower part of the 
jamb on each side, each jamb being made in two parts, to avoid the awkward 
necessity of a block of marble 163} Attic feet long by 23 feet broad. This 
measurement I give merely from the inscription ; the accuracy with which it 
fits the aperture of the north door of the Erechtheum is very remarkable, and 
might alone suggest the inference which Mr. Schultz has drawn from quite 
different evidence. The measurement is, on the other hand, much too large 
for the east door of the Erechtheum, with which Boeckh and others associated 
their Ovpac. 

If then these four @vpaz are the jambs, what are we to make of the fvya? 
This is a difficulty I cannot solve with certainty; and I doubt if it can be 
solved without a more exact knowledge than we possess of the meaning of the 
architectural terms employed. But I may add that no even probable 
explanation seems to have been suggested by those who have adopted other 
interpretations, and therefore that my interpretation is in this respect no 
worse—though no better—than theirs. One thing is clear—the fvya must 
be some part of the @v¥pa as we see from the expression ‘ rovtTwy Ta wey Ara 
éFereteXeoTo, és b€ Ta Cuya Sec x.7.r.’ So far as we can judge from the 
usual meanings of the word, fvya ought to signify cross-bars of some sort; 
and for these—or into these—black stones were to be let in. Ido not know 
that we can get any nearer to the meaning than this. If we possessed the 
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original jambs, we should probably be able to make it out; but those who 
have compared conjectural restorations of any building or part of a building 
with the original, when discovered, know how little use there is in theorizing 
on such a matter, and how little probability of hitting on the real meaning. 

One more passage may be noticed, which immediately succeeds the last ; 
it mentions an ods or console for the cornice of the east door, half finished. 

The order here is worth noticing. After stones for the pediment, the 
inventory mentions as lying on the ground these @vpaz, then the console for 
the east door, and then the stones for the altar of the @unyds in the north 
portico. I do not think we can infer much from this; but it does not seem 
to tell for Boeckh’s association of the @v¥pae with the east door; if the console 
belonged to the same door as the @vpaz mentioned immediately before, it 
seems improbable that the east door would be mentioned in connexion with 
the console only. 


E. A. GARDNER. 
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AOHNAION TOAITEIA.! 


THE object of the following article is not to review the work achieved by 
the first editor of the newly recovered ’A@nvaiwv roXcTe/a, still less to discuss 
the plan adopted for its publication by the authorities of the British Museum. 
It would, however, be an exaggerated and perhaps a misleading reticence, if 
no reference were made to those preliminaries and mere points of procedure. 
Many sharp things have been thought and said in various quarters about 
the matter: but there are several sides even to these minor questions. 
The Museum from amid its priceless cuneiform and hieroglyphic treasures, all 
crying for publication, need not have regarded the mission of this small Greek 
argosy as marking so great an epoch. A committee, indeed, might have 
worked more surely, but it would have worked more slowly than our single 
industrious and indeed brilliant editor: had assessors been voted him, we 
might still be waiting the result. Now, as may be observed with satisfaction, 
the resources of the whole world of learning are being concentrated upon the 
new text, and the earlier murmurs of critical dissatisfaction are in a fair 
way to be lost in good-humoured collaboration for a reconstruction of the 
text. This work, indeed, has been carried so far already, as appears from 
the March number of the Classical Review, that it will not be deemed 
premature to raise some questions in regard to the value of the new text, 
viewed from the side of the historian. It is the design of the present paper 
to define some of the points which must be considered before the exact 
place of the new text among our historical sources can be determined. 
It is no reproach to the editor to say that he has dealt somewhat curtly 
with these problems in his Introduction and notes. It will require that 
many minds should independently be brought to bear upon the multitude 
of questions which present themselves ins connexion with the more strictly 
historical criticism, or, as it was in some quarters too proudly termed of yore, 
‘the higher criticism, before definitive results can be reached. If the present 
paper contribute to elucidate some of the points to be discussed in relation 
to the historical authority of the recovered treatise on the Athenian Consti- 
tution, it will fulfil its purpose, and not be considered a petitio principii. 

Here, then, leaving on one side all questions of strictly palaeo- 
graphical significance, and assuming the given text in a fairly correct 
edition, a student who is looking to employ it for the reconstruction of 
Athenian history will have to satisfy himself at starting not merely as to the 
unity and date of its composition, and if possible the name and person of its 





1 Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, edited by F. G. Kenyon, M.A. Second Edition. 
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author, but also as to the spirit or purpose with which the treatise was com- 
posed ; as to the sources from which the author derived his information, espe- 
cially in regard to events and persons more or less remote ; as to the method or 
manner of the history presented. The solution of these problems will in- 
volve not merely a careful analysis of the internal indications and evidences 
afforded by the text itself, but an elaborate comparison of the text with 
other extant or indirectly recoverable authorities. Prima facie the work 
might be a political pamphlet, like the "A@nva/wv trodtteda found among the 
works of Xenophon ; or it might be a strictly scientific monograph, not un- 
worthy of the hand of Aristotle. It might be derived from sources superior 
to any others now to a greater or less extent open to us, and those sources 
carefully and critically used; or it might be a careless réchauffé of second- 
rate authorities. It might be a methodical treatise, or it might be a bundle 
of anecdotes. There is no end to the possibilities which might be imagined 
for the sake of an argument. It may be useful to indicate and discuss, in 
somewhat tentative fashion, the leading questions. 

And first it is difficult to read the text carefully through and to doubt 
that we are here in possession of a work which, though fragmentary 
in its present form, was originally a literary work, and the work of a single 
author. From the bulk which remains the outline of the whole may be restored 
with more assurance than the figure of the so-called ‘ Venus of Milo’: at least 
it is evident that we are dealing with a literary unity. The structure of the 
work is indeed highly artificial, and its several parts are closely related to 
each other. This observation points to a single author and a single date for 
the composition. True, the work falls into two divisions: the first and longer 


(ce. 1—41), as the text stands at present, tracing the historical course of 


constitutional reform at Athens from the beginning to the great epoch marked 
by the Restoration of the Democracy in the Archonship of Eukleides 





(403—2 B.o.); the second (cc. 42 ff) giving a descriptive analysis of 


Athenian institutions in the latter part of the following century, 7c. the 
fourth century B.c. But will any one argue from this division that the 
existing text comes from two different authors? It will be time enough to 
discuss that hypothesis when it is seriously projected. Meanwhile it is 
sufficient to observe that the two parts, the historical retrospect and the 
analytical description of the Athenian polity, or polities, were obviously com- 
posed to complete each other. This is proved (on internal grounds) less by 
cross references from the one to the other (see c. 55 for a somewhat doubtful 
case, p. 137 last line: also p. 139 compared with c. 7, p. 17), than by the 
natural connexion between the description of the present constitution and 
the account of how and through what changes it has come to its present form. 
This assumption of the unity of the work is well borne out by a considerable 
number of more or less analogous asides in the two parts respectively. In 
the first or historical part these asides contain references to circumstances or 
features in Athenian institutions belonging to the writer's own age, and 
contrasted with the circumstances of the past which he is recording ; in the 
second or descriptive part these references are to antecedent and even archaic 
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details, which have become obsolete in the writer’s own day. Examples of 
the first class may be found cc. 3, 7, survivals in regard to the Archons: ec. 7, 
p. 21, ¢. 8, p. 22, existing restrictions on sortition : c. 22, p. 57, the Bouleutic 
oath: ¢. 21, p. 56, the origin of the use of the Demotikon : and some others. 
Examples of the second class of references, from the present to the past, may 
be found in the very opening words of Part II. (c. 42), ) viv catdotacts Tis 
mwonTe(as implying a contrast with its antecedent stages: further, in the 
remarkable passages on the former jurisdiction and, so to say, dikastic functions 
of the Council (Bovd1), c. 45, p. 117, ep. c. 48, p. 121, ¢. 49, p. 1238, ¢. 55, 
p. 138. (Cp. also in Part I. c. 40, p. 1038, c. 41, p. 106.) Further, in regard 
to changes in the conditions of the appointment of various officials: ¢.g. the 
ypappatevs, c. 54, p. 135, the Archons, ec. 55, p. 138, the ovtoptrAaxes, c. 51, 
p. 127, the Strategi, c. 61, p. 149. Cp. further ¢. 53, p. 132, ¢. 55, p. 139, 
c. 56, p. 140, c. 56, p. 141, c. 60, p. 149, c. 62, p. 1538. All these passages 
contain references to the past, and contrast the past and the present practice 
or institution. Another argument for the unity of the work may be found in 
the clear articulation of each of the two parts of which it is composed. In 
any case it will be worth while to realize more fully than could be gathered 
from the editorial Introduction the artificial structure of the two parts of the 
work. And here it will be convenient to deal first with the second part 
(ce. 42 ff.), as well because it is shorter and simpler, as because it is concerned 
with matters for which, it appears, the author will rightly rank as a primary 
authority. It is moreover the part containing less of novelty and of disputable 
matter, apart from the many difficulties arising from the fragmentary condition 
of the text. It can thus, for present purposes, be more shortly disposed of. 
A brief passage in the editor’s Introduction (pp. xlvi., xlvii.) summarises the con- 
tents, or at least the main heads, or subjects, handled in the second part: but 
this summary hardly follows the exact lines of the original. As there stated, 
this second part is to be conceived of as consisting or having consisted of four 
sections, dealing successively with the following topics :—I. The admission of 
the Athenian citizen to his place in the Constitution (presumably c. 42). 
II. A section dealing with the Ecclesia and Council ‘in turn. (This extends, 
presumably, from c. 43 to ¢. 46 inclusive.) III. A section on the various 
magistrates and their powers and duties. (This section the editor apparently 
conceives as beginning c. 47 and extending to c. 62, for he describes it as 
‘fully included within the six columns of MS. which occupy the third roll of 
the papyrus’; and the third roll begins with column 25 on p. 118 and extends 
over part of the next section to p. 116.) IV. A section, ‘the final section,’ 
dealing with the Law-courts (ra d:eacrTypia), represented by the text of c. 63, 
and by the Fragments (pp. 161—170). 

These Sections are not, however, quite so clearly distinguishable as is 
implied in the above analysis, nor is the author’s point of view underlying 
the text quite so logical as seems to be implied in the editor’s summary. 
Or rather, let it be said, the political logic of the author is not quite repre- 
sented in the editor’s analysis. A modern writer upon the subject, after 
dealing with the admission of citizens to the full franchise, might very prob- 
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ably proceed ‘to describe in turn the functions of the Ecclesia, the Council, 


the magistrates, whether elected by lot or by direct vote, and the courts of 


law’ (lc. p. xlvii.). These, however, are not exactly the lines upon which the 
author proceeds. The Ecclesia is very curtly dealt with in the extant text, 
and in complete subordination to the Council, in ¢. 43, and in c. 44, in 
connexion with the Prytanecis and Proedri; a separate and approximately 
complete account of the Ecclesia, and its procedure, such as afterwards 
follows with respect to the Dikasteria, there is not in the treatise as it now 
stands. Either such a treatment followed the section on the Dikasteria, or 
the author considered ‘psephisms’ of less significance than ‘kriseis’ (cf. p. 
106, lines 10 ff.), and treated the ecclesiastic function as a sort of process of 
the Bouleutic. The Boulé itself is indeed treated with remarkable fulness, as 
is right for a body that sits every day, 7A éav tis adéatpos 7 (c. 43, p. 111), 
and combines (if such treacherous modern analogies be in order!) many of the 
functions of a modern cabinet and of a modern civil service, or civil service 
commission. It may be, indeed, that the treatment of the Boulé in this work 
will bring home afresh to students of Athenian history the great prominence 
and importance of that institution in the governmental machinery of the 
Athenian state. But the Boulé is not separated from the ‘ magistracies,’ if that 
English (or rather, Latin) word corresponds to adpya¢. The Boulé is treated in 
close connexion with the apyxa/; it is treated, in fact, as one dpyn among the 
rest, as an office, magistracy, authority, or organ of government as much as any 
apxi) &yxvKALOS OY apy? KAnpwTy. This position is perfectly plain from the 
opening of c. 43. It is made still more plain when we find the d\Xa apyai 
treated in connexion with the Boule, cc. 47, 48, and c. 49 returning to special 
functions of the Boulé. It is not, in fact, until c. 50 that we get quit of the 
Boulé and find ourselves among institutions which would be generally 
described as magistracies, or quasi-magistracies. In fact, the second portion 
of the treatise is only concerned with one single subject, ai dpyai, to which 
the account of the franchise and its conditions (rad wepl thy TOV TodTOV 
éyypagnyv) in c. 42 is introductory. The Council, or Boule, is first dealt with, 
perhaps as the busiest, the most permanent and most popular, or at least 
numerous, of all dpyat epi tiv éyxv«dov Svolenow (c. 43 ad init.). But 
beside the Boulé there are included under the term dpyai the various officials, 
boards of officials, or magistrates as they may perhaps be called, if it be 
remembered that we are using a Roman ¢erminus technicus for Athenian in- 
stitutions, treated in connexion with or independently of the Council. The 
term apyy also covers the office of dveacrys, and the Dicasts were for the 
writer of the treatise in a sense dpyovtes. Is it quite certain that the term 
covered no more? Anyway, the whole extant portion of the second part of 
this treatise has for its one subject, as the editor indeed very well puts it, a 
description of the mechanism of (Democratic) government. It deals accord- 
ingly first with the Council of Five Hundred, with various official boards of 
ten, nine, or other number, and finally with the Dikasteria. The brief section 
on the enrolment of new citizens, and the training of the Ephebi, forms an 
introduction to the description of various dapyai, posts of power or service, 
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honour or emolument, for which the Athenian citizen becomes eligible or 
qualified sooner or later once the franchise is conferred on him. There are, in 
fact, four rough and unequal sections in the second part of the treatise, the 
lines of which fall as follows: I. The conditions of the franchise (c. 42). 
II. The exercise of the full franchise in the éyxv«dor apyai (cc. 43—62), 
first the «Anpwra/, the Council with sundry other authorities, (43—54). The 
Archons (ec. 55—59). From these may be detached, III. The ye:potovnrat 
apxai or adpyal mpos modeuorv c. 61. IV. The Dikasteria c. 63 ff., not placed 
here, perhaps, because they were proper to the yépovtes, veterans so to speak, 
but as permanent and not concerned with administration (% d:o¢enots) though 
recruited by the Lot. 

Can it be necessary to point out—the editor has not done so—that, 
although there is little of political philosophy in this treatise, the classification 
of the dpyai, the ideas underlying the second part of the work, are con- 
spicuously Aristotelian? The distinction between dpyew and apyec@ar and 
its relation to the franchise ; the definition and essence of citizenship’; the 
description of the Dikast and the Ecclesiast as dpyovtes adpictot xypdv@, and 
the ridicule poured upon the contrary hypothesis; in short the theory of 
citizenship in the Politics, especially in Bk. III. ad init., might seem to be 
presupposed in the treatment of the dpyai in the work now under considera- 
tion. This resemblance does not, however, extend to details (ep. Politics VIL, 
viii, p. 1321 B). It makes at first sight for a belief in an Aristotelian influence 
rather than for a belief in the Aristotelian authorship of the work in question, 
The reply might be made that the greater subtleties and refinements of 
classification in the Politics are due to after-thought, due to possibilities as 
well as actualities being taken into account, due to the induction of facts 
embracing many democratic states beside Athens. But this reply is merely 
negative, or deprecatory of a premature judgment adverse to the assumed 
Aristotelian authorship. Meanwhile the artificial and coherent structure of 
the second part of the treatise furnishes an argument against its being 
regarded as a mere hotchpotch, a mere compilation from various hands, or 
the upturning of a common-place book. It is a treatise, or part of a 
treatise, on Athenian institutions with which we are here presented. 

The external evidences point in the same direction. Citations in Pollux, 
Harpocration, Suidas and others are especially numerous from this part of 
the work, The virtual continuity of the text in the newly discovered papyrus 
is of course evidence for the same conclusion. The simplest and most obvious 
hypothesis is that we are dealing with a continuous text. The onus probandi 
here at any rate lies on the other side. But it is a very different question 
whether every chapter, or every paragraph and sentence is from the same 
hand, and of the same date, or whether there are any considerable interpola- 





1 Arist. Pol. III. i. 6 (1275 a. 22) wodrtrns 8 = rexijs #) kperixjs moAlthy Hdn A€éyouer elvar, and so 
amwAGs ovderl tev KAAwY dplCera waddov 4 r@ on. The definition of citizenship (the Franchise) 
peréxew kploews kad apxijs. (&pxhhereused for suits Democracy best, II. i. 10. Add the 
the moment in a specific sense.) Cp. III. i. 12 notably democratic character of a Bova}, VII. 
(1275 b. 22) @ yap efoucia kowwveiv apxijs BovAev- viii. 17, 24 (13822 b. 12 segq.). 
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tions. It will be verily a remarkable text if none such are discovered in it. 
Two somewhat suspicious passages may here be mentioned : viz. c. 54, p. 133, 
on the Aoyorai and cvvyyopo. compared with c. 48, p. 121, on the Aoyorat 
€€ avtav (sc. Tov BovAevtov) and ev’Ovvo.. The words from Harpocration 
quoted in the editor’s note to c. 54 suits the first-mentioned passage : some 
words in Pollux, 8, 99, not quoted by the editor or V. Rose, rather suit the 
passage last mentioned. The editor remarks, apparently without having 
observed this possible ‘doublet, that ‘it is unlikely that Aristotle would 
have had two descriptions of the same officers in this one treatise.’ But 
is it certain that the ten Logistae of c. 48 do not represent the same board 
as the ten Logistae of c. 54?! If they do, then to acquit the author of 
repetition, of inconsequence, not to say self-contradiction, we must suppose 
one of the passages from a different hand. 

The citation from the Lex. rhet. Cantabrig. (note to ec. 54), which 
gives a passage as from the "A9nvaiwy mondteda of Aristotle to which no 
passage in the British Museum MS. corresponds, may suggest a doubt as 
to the character and quality of this MS. and its claim to represent the 
original and authentic text. This copy made in Egypt according to the 
editor some four centuries at least after the original text was composed 
at Athens, and made from an already mutilated copy, and made by four 
different hands, one of them at least ‘not a well educated person, and 
two others, mainly concerned with the second part, not above suspicion : 
—how far is this copy from being an exact or faithful representation 
of the original work? True, it is vastly older than any MS. of Plutarch 
or of Pollux, of Harpocration, or of Suidas: older, indeed, than the original 
texts of all those authors, save Plutarch. But is it certain that this MS., 
even if affiliated to a copy in the Alexandrian Library, is as good a copy 
as that in the hands of Plutarch at Chaeroneia, or as that in the hands 
of Pollux at Athens, a while later? Fragments of those versions have filtered 
through to us, more or less imperfectly, in the texts of their works, and may 
sometimes be preferable to the corresponding passages in this text. For 
example the passage on the third and fourth Ecclesiae in each prytany, c. 43, 
p. 113, looks less intelligible than the corresponding passage in Pollux. On 
the other hand the new text scores a good point against Suidas in the excellent 
mpoypaypa, c. 44, p. 116, line 1 (the Agenda List, or Order of the Day for the 
session of the Ecclesia). Suidas has rpayya. But until an exhaustive com- 
parison has been made (and displayed) between this text and the corresponding 
passages cited by ancient authorities from the work, the materials for the 
verdict upon the quality of this text, viewed simply as a copy, are incomplete. 

Turning to the first part of the text we observe without much difficulty 
that it is constructed on an artificial scheme, and divided more or less clearly 
into successive portions ; it is a structure, and more or less a literary unity. 
This observation, which must presently be verified by a brief analysis of the 
contents of this first part (a task not distinctly undertaken in the first edition 


1 The editor’s Jndex indeed identifies the two. 
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of the text), again makes for the belief in the unity of authorship, without 
precluding the recognition of larger or smaller passages added or inserted by 
later hands, and of inferior or highly questionable authority. The first part, 
now specially under discussion, contained a retrospective narrative of the 
constitutional history of Athens from the settlement of Ion, é.c. from primitive 
times, down to the Restoration of the Democracy in the Archonship of 
Kukleides on the eve of the fourth century B.c. This portion, albeit the 
beginning be lost, is, in the existing condition of the work, considerably longer 
than the second: its contents possess more of startling novelty, and will give 
rise to many more varieties of opinion and judgment among historical students, 
than the second part of the work. It is not to-day or to-morrow that the last 
word will be said upon the value, for historical purposes, of this part. It is 
only fair to remember, in justice to the first editor, that he recognises an 
uncertainty in ‘some of the conclusions’ which he has drawn in regard to the 
inner history of Athens from the new material (Zntroduction, p. xx.); but it is 
impossible to welcome his ‘ short sketch of the history of Athens from the new 
standpoint’ (Introduction, pp. xx.—xlv.) as a fundamental contribution towards 
a critical construction ; it is impossible to admit that ‘ the traditional views of 
the chief crises in that history have been modified’ to the extent which he 
implies, or require modification forthwith to any such extent. However, before 
discussing further the authority of the new history, the unity of authorship 
must be established for this part, and it must be shown that we are not in 
presence of a mere hotchpotch of historical notes on sundry or successive 
changes in Athenian institutions, but in possession of a literary treatise, or 
part of a treatise, the work of one age and probably of one author, except in 
so far as this unity and authenticity may be invalidated by second or third 
hand insertions. 

Apart from the presumption created by the obviously continwous nature 
of the story of constitutional changes, and apart from the external evidence 
afforded by citations in ancient authors, there are two arguments which make 
for a belief that this part of the work is from a single author; the one turns 
upon the literary construction of the part, the other upon the chronological 
scheme or system which underlies it, or seems to be implied in it. 

I. The literary structure is clear enough, and the author, or some one else 
for him, has supplied the clue in c. 41. Some suspicion as to the authenticity 
of this chapter in its present form and extent may well be aroused by the three 
following considerations: (1) It contains a date, in the fourth line, which is 
not only erroneous but flatly contradicts c. 39, p. 100, where the correct date 
for the Restoration of the Democracy is given. (2) The terms or titles by 
which some of the successive catactdcets THs ToALTelas are described do not 
range exactly with the titles to be derived from a careful reading of the 
preceding text as it stands. This observation applies in particular to the 
Sevtépa kal rpwtn Takis 7 eri Onoéws yevouévyn as compared with ce. 3, 4, 
where the author’s formula is 9 ta€is ths apyalas modiTelas THs mpo 
Apaxovtos alias% mpotn wodte/a. Again, the seventh revolution (wetaBory), 
the eighth constitution, is entitled jv ’Apsoreddns pév bréderEev "Eduadtnys 8 
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éretérecer, the legislation of Ephialtes (cc. 24, 25) being thus taken as the 
terminus or epoch for this stage. But cc. 26, 27, 28, record developments 
under Perikles and his successors which would entitle Perikles at least to take 
the place here assigned to Ephialtes. Neither of these two cases are, however, 
at all conclusive. In the first, the wpo#ty might be a reminiscence of the 
mpetTn morttea, c. 4, line 1. In the second the first two lines on p. 106 may 
be taken to supply a cover for cc. 26, 27,28. The Constitution of the Five 
Thousand (c. 33) is not specified in the summary. To be sure, the original 
author could afford to be a trifle inexact in his summary quite as well asa 
later interpolator. Still, this very explicit table of contents, inserted at. the 
close of the historical sketch, has somewhat the air of an intruder. (8) It is 
followed by a passage on the sovranty of the Sjuos (azdvtwv yap ... yapiow), 
p. 106, not unworthy of Aristotle, but somewhat like an afterthought, and 
the part is closed by a colophon on the ecclesiastic wages, which comes 
in full quaintly to finish the story. In any case it is obvious that, if 
the MS. had omitted the whole passage constituting c. 41 in the editor's 
numeration, no one would ever have missed it, or suspected an omission. 

If this chapter, or any part of it be an insertion, it is not the only 
insertion in the first part. It is certainly very extraordinary to find in 
the summary in ec, 41 the constitution of Theseus described as puxpov 
mapeykNivovea THs Bacidexjs, and to find in ec. 2 this constitution de- 
scribed as utterly oligarchic. Moreover the title in c. 41 suits the details 
of c, 3, though it does not suit the details of ¢. 2, which are likewise 
inconsistent with each other. The second chapter appears either to be 
spurious or out of its proper place: it would come better between the 
account of Drakon’s constitution and of Solon’s, z.e. between cc. 4 and 5. It 
might owe its present form and place to the same hand that compiled the 
table of contents in c. 41. In any case the contents of c. 2 are highly 
suspicious in the position it occupies at present, all the more as it stands 
practically at the beginning of the mutilated text of the existing MS. The 
summary in c. 41 implies of course a previous description of the constitution 
of Ion, which would have been closed consistently with the author’s plan of 
composition, as will presently appear, by an account of a otdovs. But it is 
certainly surprising to find tv éml Onoéws raw described in c. 3 after the 
account of the Kylonian coup d’¢éat (c. 1), and after the account of the ordaaus 
which precedes the Reforms of Drakon, nay rather, the Reforms of Solon. It 
may also be observed that the opening words of c. 5 are quite inconsistent 
with the description of the Drakontic constitution in ¢. 4, which is in no sense 
an oligarchy, but as described in c. 4 bears the semblance of a timocratic and 
moderate republic. This chapter itself is mdeed replete with difficulties 
which render it suspicious. Jnter alia the Solonian classes (rijpata) appear 
in it before the legislation of Solon (p. 13, lines 1, 2), and yet the property 
qualifications for various officials in the constitution are not based on the 
classification, but upon another scale (pp. 10, 11). To other possible | 
anachronisms and aporiae in this chapter reference must be made later in 
another connexion (pp. 27, 33 injra.). Enough has here been said to show that 
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the text of the first four chapters of this treatise as it now stands is in a some- 
what disorganised condition. Had the MS. extended no further, it might have 
suggested the hypothesis that we had on the papyrus only some excerpts or 
disconnected jottings, belonging perhaps to one and the same work, but not 
preserved in their proper places or order. Such an hypothesis was, it may be 
remembered, proposed in respect to the celebrated Berlin Fragments, and 
it may here be added en passant that the new text confirms the order of these 
fragments as adopted by Blass and Diels.!. The disorder here visible may be 
due to interpolations, and the curious and corrupt text, p. 105, lines 1 ff., may 
betray some traces of the interpolator’s handiwork, or of an attempt to 
‘harmonize’ the inconsequences of cc. 2—4, If these considerations are 
deserving of weight, suspicion may extend to the second chief passage above 
referred to, from the omission of a clear reference to the Periklean legislation 
and the Periklean régime in the Table of Contents, c. 41, as compared with 
cc. 26, 27 of the treatise. This is all the more remarkable as c. 26 concludes 
with a notice of the law of Perikles restricting the franchise to those €€ audotv 
doroiv yeyovotes, Which anticipates the fundamental law of the constitution 
in the writer’s own day as specified in c. 42, ad init. The contents of ¢. 27 
and the manner in which they are displayed, as well as its relation to its 
context on both sides, taken in conjunction with what has been already said, 
constitute grounds for impeaching its authenticity. Three points must here 
suffice: (1) the inconsequence of the opening words, wera S€ Tada, «.7.r., 
(2) the afterthought by which Perikles is included among the opponents of 
the Areopagitae, (3) and the notice, at the close of the chapter, of the 
introduction of bribery and corruption by Anytos wera tadta. The trial 
referred to would belong to the year 409 B.c. Are these ‘afterthoughts’ of 
the original author, or of a later head and hand? It is obvious that c. 27 
might be expunged from the text, with some gain to its continuity, and 
without doing any appreciable violence to the passage in c. 41 which sum- 
marizes cc, 24—28. While upon the problem of interpolations in this first 
part of the work, it is permissible to say at least that cc. 30, 31, upon the 
oligarchic constitutions of 411 B.c. call for some medicine. The editor's note 
on c. 30, p. 83, draws attention to one statement in direct contradiction to an 
assertion in c. 32. As though this were not enough, c. 30 seems to contradict 
itself in two particulars: (1) the Archons, in common with the other officials 
who are to be members of the Council, are to be elected (aipeto@ar) éx 
mpoxpitor, pp. 83, 84. The Archons are to be taken by lot, p. 85. The 
explanation is possibly that the term aipeio@au, p. 84, line 5, is used inac- 
curately. (2) The Heilenotamiae are to be, and are not to be members of 
the Council, p. 84. A reconciliation of these two last statements has been 
suggested by Prof. L. Campbell, Classical Review, March, 1891, p. 119, but 
the passage is at least obscure. These two chapters 30, 31, are in striking 
contrast and in partial contradiction to the corresponding account of the 


1 Cp. Diehls, H. Ueber die Berliner Frag- — Avristoteles. Berlin, 1885. 
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Revolution of the Four Hundred in Thucydides. Whether one or other is 
interpolated, at least to a greater or less extent, is a problem deserving 
consideration, C. 30 indeed contains the account of a mere paper consti- 
tution which, on the writer’s own showing, never came into existence. If 
all the text had disappeared from ec. 30, line 5, caz’ éviavrov down to ce. 31, 
line 3, rivde, and we read éEnveyxay tade. Bovdevery ev TeTpaKoaious, K.T.r. 
—who would ever have been the wiser ? 

But however the case in regard to interpolations may stand, it is plain 
that the first part of the ’A@nvaiwy wodtela contained a history of the inner 
and constitutional history of Athens presented on a carefully thought out 
plan. The table of contents in c. 41 corresponds with considerable accuracy 
to the cardinal points in the historical review. The successive stages by 
which ‘the present constitution’ had been evolved, through constructive and 
destructive moments, were presented indeed in strictly chronological sequence, 
but something like a logical or literary idea lifts the chronicle towards the 
plane of philosophic history. From first to last there have been eleven great 
political conversions—there have been, first and last, twelve epochs of consti- 
tutional construction. Six of these lie before the Persian war; six con- 
stitutional moments are distinguishable between that war and the writer’s 
own day. It were not too fanciful to suppose that the author conceived 
at least the first six ‘ Polities,’ or successive constitutions, to have been 
separated, or connected, severally by a party struggle, otdovs. But this 
idea is apparently modified in the last six stages. In them, so far as 
the developments or revolutions are traced to causal antecedents, those ante- 
cedents are sought in the warfare of the time, first the Persian, then the 
Peloponnesian, rather than in economic or social conditions in Athens itself. 
With these brief indications the following analysis may be submitted as pre- 
senting the literary structure of the first part of the work. In it the lines 
suggested by the table in c. 41 are followed out and emphasized, and the 
result is to show that, whether the text has suffered interpolation or not, 
the author had a firm and clear scheme and outline of the history of the 
Athenian constitution, and that the literary sketch as a whole is the work 


of one mind. 


THE XII. wodctetac OF ATHENS. 


e , a an lal ,’ lal 
 KaTdoTtacls Tov eE apyns "lwvos Kal TOY peT aUTOD GUVOLKLGaYTO)D, 
i.e. the settlement of Ion: described no doubt in the lost beginning of the 


treatise (cp. c. 3, p. 5). It might perhaps be inferred that the author ascribed 


the first synoecism of Attica to Ion, not to Theseus (as Thucydides, 
ii. 15). The passage in Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24, is at least partly based on 
Thucydides. Plutarch did not hesitate to dissent from what he believed to be 
the authority of Aristotle upon occasion. Cp. Lycurg. c. 28. But it will be 
safer to take ouvocxicavtoy here as implying no more than £vv@xicayr, 
Thucydides i. 24. It was a Synoecism IN not OF Attica. Compare 
Herodotus, 1, 57. 2, 51. ovvoxor éyévovto “AOnvaioice (sc. WeXacryoi). 
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Takis 9 eri Oncéws yevouévn. This must provisionally be identified 
with % dpyaia qwodteia of c. 3, ) mpwtn TworTela of c. 4. It exhibits a 
slight deviation from royalty, according to c. 41. The expression here is not 
so strong as in Plutarch, Theseus, c. 25, mp@tos améxduve mpos Tov dydov, ws 
"ApiotorérAns dyci, cal adixe To povapyeiv. It might appear as though the 
author laid little or no stress on the Theseian synoecism, and regarded as the 
two chief institutions of Theseus, the threefold division of the Athenians into 
Eupatridae, Agroikoi} Demiurgi, and the first beginnings of democracy : 
religion, law, and government being, however, left to the Eupatrids (Plutarch, 
op. ¢.). To the speculative historians of the fourth century B.C. a modification 
of royal power was tantamount to an institution of democracy. 

As the text now stands c. 3 appears to contain some account of this 
constitution ; ¢. 1 (and possibly c. 2) some account of the otdovs which led 
to its abolition. 

» émt Apaxovtos. This constitution is set forth inc. 4. It is difficult to 
understand how any one could regard this chapter as a solid contribution to 
the actual history of the Athenian constitution. It contains statements which 
it is hardly rash to characterize as anachronisms and as mutually destructive. 
One of these difficulties has been specified above (p. 24). It may be added 
here that the feature which seems so extraordinary to the editor, viz. that 
the property qualification of a Strategus is 100 minae while that for the 
Archons is only 10 minae, will be no puzzle to any one who recognizes that 
this chapter is a product of the ideas of a period when the Strategi had long 
taken the place of the Archons as the leading ofticers of the State. The 
constitution here ascribed to Drakon looks uncommonly like an ideal con- 
stitution, projected at one of those crises in which, as in 412 B.c. or 404 B.C., 
‘Restorations’ of the watpéa modtte/a were demanded, and some persons, to 
whom the admittedly popular constitutions of Kleisthenes and Solon were 
not satisfactory, may have found an eponym for their programme in the 
author of the earliest written laws at Athens. As the information conveyed 
in this chapter, whether true or not, is absolutely new, we are presented with 
the dilemma that either the text of the ’A@ynvaiwy trodteva used by Plutarch 
did not contain this passage, or that Plutarch considered it bad history: 
otherwise surely we should have found traces of it in the Life of Solon. 
But this supposed Drakontic constitution, with its Ecclesia of Hoplites, with 
its high property qualification for office, with its Strategi, Hipparchi, its 
Archons and Tamiae, all elected, and its lesser ofticials appointed by lot; 
with its limit of age, its limits on re-election, its fines for neglect of duties; 
with its Council of 401, and its Areopagus as general censor and guardian of 
the Constitution :—what is it but afterthought taking the place of history ? 

A passage on the inevitable otdats (c. 5 and perhaps c. 2) introduces the 
fourth constitution—that of Solon. The person and work of Solon are treated 
at great length (cc. 6-12), but it is not necéssary for the present purpose to 


! It is to be regretted that the reading ¢. 13, note is virtually decisive for the muéter. 
p- 84, last line, is doubtful: but the editor’s 
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review the details. C. 13 records the renewed and augmented party struggles 


. Which issue in 7) él Ilesototparov tupavvis, which may be taken to include 


the government of his sons, and covers the passage cc. 14-19. The next 
chapter (20) records the ordaows between Isagoras and Kleisthenes, and makes 


- way for the description of the Reforms of Kleisthenes (c. 21). With 


Kleisthenes it might appear as though, in the author’s conception, the period 
of revolutions and reforms gave way for a time to a period of warfare and 
development. Instead of a ordovs we have in ¢. 22 a record on the working 
of ostrakism (an excellent substitute !), and of the influence of war, which 
introduces the seventh stage, %) wera Ta Mnévxa, the government or supremacy 
of the Areopagus (c. 23). This condition melts by degrees into the restored 
and developed Democracy, jv ’Apioreddns pév trrédevEev, "Eqdiadrtns 8 
éréhecev, «.7.r., though for Ephialtes we might expect Perikles, and must 
take this title to cover the whole passage from c. 24 to c. 28 inclusive. 


. The ninth stage, 7) Trav tetpaxociwy Katdotacrs, is connected in the text 


with the disaster in Sicily, and is described, with some anomalies noticed 
above, in the passage cc. 29-32. The table of contents in c. 41 passes over 
the constitution of the Five Thousand, described in ce. 33, and reaches the 
tenth stage with the Restored Democracy (c. 34) where the text omits to 
connect the restoration with the victories in the Hellespont in 410 B.c. 
The despotic governments, first of the Thirty and then of the Ten are 
conceived as a single chapter () tav tpidxovta Kai 4) Tov déxa Tupavvis), and 
this title corresponds to the text cc. 35-40. Finally we reach the twelfth 
stage, 7) viv KaTdoTaots THs ToALTE/as, the restored and extreme Democracy ; 
with which stage historical narrative gives way to descriptive analysis, and we 
pass to the second part of the treatise. 

II. Beside the argument in favour of a unity of authorship based upon 
the literary structure of the first part (as of the second part) of the 
work, a second, though palpably weaker, argument arises from a con- 
sideration of those passages, which appear to show that an elaborate 
chronology underlies the historical account of the Athenian constitution. 
It may be observed that, passing over the legendary Akastos (c. 3, p. 6), 
whose name is not cited for achronological purpose, the Archon Aristaechmes 
(c. 4, p. 9), whose name serves to date the legislation of Drakon, and for 
the sake of convenience omitting Xenaenetos (c. 40, p. 104)), there are 
between Solon and Eukleides, between c. 5 and c. 39, the names of twenty- 
five Archons given, and the names are given, with three exceptions to be 
specified, for strictly chronological purposes. Solon’s name is not used as a 
date in c. 5, p. 13, but it is so used in c. 13, p. 33. The name of Damasias, 
ce. 13,is not used primarily as a date. Mnesitheides, c. 26, p. 73, is not used 
primarily as a date ; the same remark applies to the name Mnesilochus, c. 33, 
p. 90. The remaining twenty-two names of Archons, from Solon to Euclid 
inclusive, are used for strictly chronological purposes, generally under the 
formula é7i (tod Sefvos) apyovtos. Adding Xenaenetos, 3, c. 40, we get 
twenty-three. It may be said that twenty-three such dates are not a list 
when spread over nearly two centuries; and it must be admitted that facts of 
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considerable importance are mentioned without the archontic date. But will 
any one venture to say that the twenty-three names used for chronological 
purposes do not imply the pre-existence and employment of chronological 
tables, such as the one still preserved on the Marmor Parium? The 
hypothesis of course presents itself that these three and twenty chronological 
names may have been inserted in the text by a second or third hand. There 
is indeed scarcely a single case where the Archon’s name might not be deleted 
from the text without creating a visible scandal; and, conversely, nothing 
would be simpler than to insert the appropriate Archon’s name in cases where 
it does not appear in the text—given, that is, the requisite materials. But 
the removal of all or any number of the twenty-three chronological Archons, 
whose names occur in the first part of this treatise, would not get rid of the 
exact and comparatively full chronological scheme which underlies the account 
of Athenian constitutional development ; for, with the exception of the two 
excellently attested names, Pythodorus, c. 35, p. 93, Eukleides, c. 39, p. 100, 
the Archon’s name never occurs in the teat as the sole chronological indication for 
the event recorded. In other words, all events dated by the Archons’ names 
are also dated by the intervals separating them from other recorded events. 
This dating by intervals, or casual chronology, is so constant a concomitant of 
the Archontic chronology as to suggest a doubt whether the two could 
originally have been independent. To expunge all the casual or empirical 
chronology from the text would be to do very great violence to probabilities. 
Though some of the chronological intervals or periods were probably 
traditional, as for example the Hundred years, c, 32, p. 88 (ep. Thue. viii. 68), 
the constancy of these dates by intervals implies a systematic chronology, 
constructed with or without regard to the list of Archons. The fact that some 
of the intervals may be inaccurate (e.g. the fifth year, c. 22, p. 57, the seventh 
year, c. 34, p. 91) does not disprove the presence of an exact or systematic 
chronology ; we all err by rule. Nor is it necessary for the present argument 
to discuss the desperate passage, c. 13, p. 33, where three Penteterides are 
gobbled up in four lines with unblushing assurance. Provisionally it may 
here be assumed that a quasi-scientific chronology underlies the first part of 
the treatise, and that the chronological data have not, to any damnifying 
extent, been foisted into the text by later hands; that being admitted, this 
systematic and preconceived chronology becomes a fresh argument in favour 
of the unity of authorship, the unity of date, for the great bulk of the 
treatise. 

We pass naturally from these last considerations to the consideration of 
the probable date of the composition, a topic which has an immediate bearing 
upon the question of the real authorship, and a more remote bearing upon the 
question of the authority, of this new historical source. Something has been 
added, and something may still be added, to the editor’s arguments under 
this head. It is urged that the treatise must have been composed after the 
year 329 B.c., for the Archon of that year (Kephisophon) is named in ec. 54. 
The name occurs in a sentence ‘hopelessly mutilated,’ but is apparently in- 
disputable. If, however, the sentence ‘is clearly an incidental note which 
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might have been added after the main bulk of the work was written’ (editor's 
note), it might have been added ever so long after: it was probably, if added 
at all, added some time after: or it may not be an addition; prima facie it is 
a part of the primitive text of the second part of the treatise: in short, it 
makes very little for the Aristotelian authorship of the treatise ; it is rather a 
difficulty to be explained away on that hypothesis: we are to suppose in 
fact that Aristotle was writing, or revising, this treatise within seven years of 
lis death ! 

Mr. Cecil Torr (Athenaeum, 3302, p. 185) has accentuated and further 
defined the date of composition by an argument based upon the mention of 
Quadriremes and the omission of Quinqueremes in c. 46—a chronological in- 
dication overlooked by the editor. On the basis of this passage Mr. Torr 
fixes the composition to the years 428—425 B.c. This argument is con- 
clusive as far as the upper date is concerned, assuming that the words 
) TeTpypers «K.7.A. are part of the primitive text, and it certainly would 
be rather harsh to bracket all the words from 7 to yerpotovyan (c. 46 
ll. 3, 4), even though the scribe was blundering and the corrector nodding 
over this passage (cf. editor's note on katvas tpujpecs, p. 118). In regard, 
however, to the lower date, 425 B.c., after which, Mr. Torr argues, a writer 
would have mentioned Quinqueremes as well as Triremes and Quadrivemes, 
can we feel sure that the author of the tract would certainly have recorded 
the building of Quinqueremes, of which there were apparently in the year 
425 B.c. only three in the Attic docks ? (Boeckh, Staatsh. 18 p. 338, Urkunden, 
p. 76.) How far is it possible to follow the fortunes of the Athenian Quin- 
queremes? Were they ever built or used in large numbers? Does any 
ancient author mention them in the Athenian fleet? If not, their omission 
inc, 46 of the “A@nvatov todute/a will vot seem quite conclusive as to the 
lowest date to be assigned to the treatise. 

In regard to this lower date the editor argues that the treatise must have 
been composed before 307 B.C., seeing that the author, in speaking of ‘the 
present constitution, assumes and implies that there are ten and only ten 
tribes (fvAa/), ‘which number was increased to twelve in the year just 
mentioned’ (p. xvil.). This is, indeed, a very strong argument, all the more 
because the increase of the Phylae involved changes in the institutions 
based upon the phylic system, and no reference to those changes appears 
in the text. There is, indeed, a passage in the first part of the treatise which 
might remotely suggest a possible reference to the later duodecimal system : 
ce, 21, p. 54, 1. 7, for a certain good reason ovd« eis S@dexa huras ouvéraker, sr, 
0 KXevobévns. But this may be a mere accident: certainly the whole descrip- 
tion of the institutions of Athens appears to apply naturally to the period 
before the Demetrii and Antigonus. And as the external evidences for the 
existence of the treatise may be said to begin, though in a very indirect 
fashion,! about the middle of the third century B.c., our conclusion must be 


1 Timaeus, festibus Polyhio et Athenaco, re- Aristotle’s work. See V. Rose, Aristotelis Frag. 
ferred to the MloArreta, or at least to the Con- menta, 1886, ed. Teubner, No. 547. Ed. maj. 
stitution of the Zoerz, and referred to it as 1863. Arist. Pseudcpigraphus, No. 499. Ed. 
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that the work before us, assuming its unity granted, was composed between 
330 B.c. and 320 B.c., probably before the occupation of Athens by the 
Macedonians,! and rather before than after 325 B.c. As Aristotle died in the 
year 322 B.c., this treatise on the Athenian constitution, which formed the 
first of 158 similar tracts, would appear to have been composed, or revised, 
within three or four years of the death of its reputed author. That the 
’A@nvaiwy TroXwTeva stood first in the list of the collected Politics does not of 
course prove that the other 157 were all composed after it; but it is not likely 
that it was composed last, or among the last. In any case the narrow margin 
of time for its composition, ‘or revision,’ must tell against the assumption of 
strict Aristotelian authorship. 

To any one who accepts the above dates for the actual composition, it 
will hardly be worth while to observe that the systematic chronology by 
means of the Archons, assuming these data authentic, might contribute to 
determine the general or approximate date of the work in question. For 
when were the lists of Attic Archons compiled and first’ used for historical 
purposes? The new text must now take rank before the Mermor Purium as 
the first document, or monument, extant in which the Attic Archons are sys- 
tematically used for chronological purposes. If it be assumed that the 
Archontic data in this tract are genuine, it would seem to follow that the 
author had a fairly complete and accurate list of the Archons before him, and 
that it was sutticiently in fashion to be of use: were it known for certain who 
first compiled such a list, with the leading events in column, after the manner 
of the Parian Chronicle, we might have a fresh argument for the date of this 
treatise. As the case stands, the use made of the Archons scarcely serves to 
push the date of this chronological device back much beyond Philochorus 
and Androtion, who probably used the Archons as dates. It may be just worth 
while to observe that though lists of OdXvprreovicar, of Mv@covicar, and of 
vikat Avovvotaxai appear among the psevdepigrapha Aristotelis, no one seems 
to have ascribed to him the compilation of the Archontic List. It is also 
observable that the chronology in the ’A@nva/wy modutela makes little 
attempt to relate the chronology of the constitution to the general chronology 
or course of Hellenic history, such as is found, with some startling omissions, 
in the Parian Chronicle. We have, in fact, in the case before us a purely 
Athenian record, apparently derived from purely Athenian sources. 

Before opening the question of the sowces from which the history in this 
tract is derived it will be well to determine provisionally the question of the 
author’s intellectual position and sympathies, and of the interest in which the 
tract was composed. And here it will be recognised at once that, on the face 
of things, the primary interest and purpose of the author must have been the 
historical or scientific interest, the justification of a proper curiosity. His 
paramount purpose is neither to praise nor to disparage Athenian institutions 


Serl. 1870, No. 504. This carries a fair infer. X. ix. 23 (11811) is inconclusive. 
ence as to the ’A@nvalwy modireia. If the Locrian 1 20th Boedromion 322 n.c. Plutarch : Pho 
was the work of Aristotle, @ fortiori therefore ion. 28, 


was the Athenian. The reference to Eth. Nie. 
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but simply to describe and to explain. The author proceeds, for the most 


part, sine ira et studio, with a ‘detachment, which must surprise us, if we 
think of him as an Athenian, and a contemporary of Demosthenes. The 
mere conception of treating institutions and their history apart from external 
politics, and no less apart from the ideal Polity, is a conception not unworthy 
of Aristotle. It might well be the fruit of his teaching. To speak in a figure ; 
the second part of this treatise supplies the statics (rz) of the constitu- 
tion of Athens, the first part the dynamics (évdtc). Nor is it true to say 
that all general points of view, all philosophic insight aree banished. The 
passage in c. 9 on the character of Solon’s polity shows a speculative turn 
worthy at least of Isokrates if not of Aristotle himself! Again passages in c. 
28—a chapter, certainly, a trifle suspicious—and notably the generalizations 
on ‘p. 79 and the formula on p. 80 have an Aristotelian flavour in them. 
The penultimate line of the chapter contains indeed a description of dya0od 
monXiTou épyor sufficiently Aristotelian to have been written in the light of 
the Politics (III. iv. 1276 B). But the formula isan old one: the sophisticated 
monritns ayabos exists already in Thucydides (vi. 14), and one has not to wait 
for the formula of the épyor till Aristotle appears. Another passage with 
some philosophic point about it may be found c. 41, p. 106.2 Unfortunately 
two of these passages are not, perhaps, above suspicion. But even if these 
passages were given up it would remain true that the very structure of the 
treatise itself, as a whole, and the strictly positive, or positivist interest im- 
plied throughout, betokens a certain mental enlightenment. Not but what the 
author betrays partialities, or preferences, and relates his story with some 
signs of feeling. The second part of the treatise may be almost colourless, 
but the first part is tinged here and there with a warmer hue. Strangely 
enough these passages are not all dyed the same shade. The two last 
referred to are commendatory of democracy, and to them may be added the 
expression in c. 22 p. 59 descriptive of the Athenians and their non-enforce- 
ment of ostrakism, yp@pevor TH eiwOvia tod Sijov mpaotyt. This passage 
is not ironical. In other passages the point of view seems changed. The 
brief notice of the trial of the Strategi after Arginusae (c. 34, p. 91) is, as the 
editor remarks, ‘certainly inaccurate’ (note ad locum) : the inaccuracy appears 
explicable as due to political bias: the author in this passage is either unfair 
or uncritical. In other passages a moderate or intermediate position is 
implied. The praise of Nikias, Thucydides (son of Melesias) and Theramenes 
in c. 28, and the apology for Theramenes already referred to, serve to define 
the writer's partialities. Not less remarkable is the verdict upon the polity 
of the Five Thousand, c. 33, p. 90, which shows a material agreement with 
the well-known judgment in Thucyd. viii. 97. Not less remarkable is the 








OAlyo. T&V TOAAGY cioly Kal Képder Kal Xdpiow 
ep. Arist. Pol. VIII. vi. 10 (1806 a. 9) duovootca 
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3 Cp. Isokrates, 7, 153, on the émetxera rod 
See also Plato, Rep. viii, 558 A, 


1 With the reflection kvpios yap dv 5 Sijwos rHjs 
Whoov kbpios ylvera THs moAcTetas contrast Arist. 
Pol. 1V. x. 5 (1329 a, 11) of yap trav brAwy 
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express approval of the réyime of the Areopagus after the Persian wars (c. 23, 
p. 65) Kai éroritedvOnaav ’AOnvaiot Karas nal <ed>? Kata TovTOUS TOds 
xatpovs. There is here no qualification as in the case of the Five Thousand 
(c. 33, modguov Kxabectaros); the Arcopagite supremacy is the nearest 
approach to the ideal suggested by the author. But this position is not 
obtained by the depression of democracy: the general point of view has a 
remarkable resemblance to the positions in the Arcopayiticus of Isokrates, 
Solon and Kleisthenes are the truly popular heroes, as with the orator. 
Aristeides preserves his reputation for justice (c. 23) though his policy (c. 24), 
as the editor observes, ‘is what one would rather have expected to have 
come from Themistocles. Themistokles is indeed somewhat discredited, 
whereof more anon. Perikles (c. 28) belongs to the better type, and contrasts 
favourably with the later demagogues. In all this there is a remarkable 
resemblance also to the views expressed in the Politics II. xii. (1273 B). If 
that passage in the Politics is not from Aristotle’s hand,' is it any the more 
likely that our treatise is genuine Aristotle? The chapter on the Drakontic 
constitution remains, indeed, a crux in this, as in every other connexion (c. 4). 
It deprives Solon of the credit of being the first legislator to dethrone the 
oligarchy. Drakon’s constitution has most of the good points elsewhere 
approved of, and ascribed to Solon: the Hoplite franchise (c. 4 p. 9 compared 
with c. 33, p. 90); election of the greater officials, under restrictions of birth and 
property (by all citizens instead of by the Areopagus alone? Such might be 
the result of a combination of c. 3, p. 3, last three lines, with c. 4, pp. 10, 11 
and ¢, 8, pp. 22, 23, if it were worth while to smooth away the inconsequence 
of the Drakontic record in c. 4) ; appointment of lesser officials by the Lot 
c. 4, p. 11. A popular Council of 401, with compulsory attendance at the 
sessions : above all the nomophylactic Areiopagus to observe the officials and 
to check illegality. But if this passage somewhat blurrs the historical per- 
spective it does not seriously obliterate the main points in the author’s 
political views. In fine, the writer is no partisan. Though the treatise shows 
now and then political sympathies, the bias is not so strong as to lead us to 
expect wilful distortion of fact. In the worst cases the blame may have to be 
rolled back upon the author's sources.” If the history is unsound its unsound- 
ness or shortcomings may be due, rather to the imperfection of his sources, or 
to the defects of his own methods, than to mala fides. The position thus 
reached leads directly to an examination of the sources from which the 
matters of fact in the treatise have been drawn. 

In examining the sources we may dismiss for the time being the 
problems of the second part with the remark that, except for the historical 





1Cp. W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aris- dote and complete rejection of the second is 
totle, Vol. II. p. 373. much to his credit. With c. 23, yevéoOa: rijs 

2 One of these sources seems to have been epi Sadrauiva vavuaxlas aitla (y ev "Apelp mayy 
strongly anti-Themistoclean. See c. 23, the Bovan), cp. Arist. Pol. VIII. iv. 8, 1304, a, 22, 6 
causality of the battle of Salamis ascribed to  vautikds dxAos yevduevos altios THs TEpt Sadapiva 
the Areiopagns: there is here a swppressio veri. vixens. The passages are not strictly contra- 
In ec. 25 we have the suggestio falsi, and more. _dictory. See also Thueyd. I. 74, 1. 
Plutarch’s qualified admission of the first anec- 
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asides in this part, the matter might seem to have been almost all collected 
by simple observation on the spot, or by notorious hearsay, at worst. It is 
entirely consonant with this supposition, and with the general methods of 
composition in antiquity, that no parade is made, little or no indication of the 
sourecs is given, in this part. Returning to the first part we find the case 
very different. To determine with approximate certitude the sources from 
which the historical review of the Athenian constitution (cc. 1-40) was 
_derived two methods must be employed in conjunction with each other. The 
first will seek to detect, from a collection of the obvious inner indications 
afforded by the text itself, the sources from which it is derived, and the 
principles upon which they are used: the second would aim at a comparison 
of the text with other extant or more or less recoverable authorities for the 
same period or subjects, and a resultant solution of the problems whether, 
and to what extent, the author of the ’A@nvadwv modTeda made use of those 
authorities. But the second task is an immense one, and must for the 
present be here passed over. In what follows the task is restricted to an 
examination of the more obvious points in regard to the sources used 
by the author, and a consideration of the reconstructive method followed 
by him, or found ready by him to his hand in those sources, when real 
evidence failed him and them, so far as may be gathered from the internal 
evidence. 

Ach, die Quellen ! —Once upon this tack there is an end for the while 
to all mutual confidence between master and disciple, between author and 
reader: we cease to be amused, and become actively critical; we destroy the 
work of art, in order to see how it was put together. In the case of epos or 
drama this may be the Philistine’s method (aypotxds tis copia); but 
in regard to histories, which profess to deal with the external order and 
to record the actual succession of events, it becomes a mortal necessity. In 
the present case to close every doubtful point with an appeal to ‘the great 
authority of Aristotle’ is but a sop to our indolence. In justice to the editor 
it must be said that in his notes he occasionally admits that ‘ Aristotle’ may 
be mistaken or misled ; but it does not appear to be unfair to say that a 
very high value is set upon ‘the narrative of Aristotle,’ ‘the testimony of 
Aristotle,’ without any discussion of the prior questions, whence the 
materials of this ‘narrative’ were obtained, and how far in this ‘ testimony’ 
the statements of matters of fact rest upon autopsy, upon hearsay, upon writ- 
ten tradition, more or less authentic, and how far mere inference, in all its 
subtle forms, takes the place of genuine testimony and tradition. From the 
nature of the case it stands to reason that neither Aristotle nor any other 
resident in later Athens can be so good an authority for the events and institu- 
tions of the days of Perikles or Themistokles, of Solon and of Drakon, as he 
is for the institutions and events of his own day, and of the generation or two 
immediately antecedent. Whether a later author is to be preferred to earlier 
authorities dealing with events and institutions of their own day, or of times 
less remote from them, when he comes into conflict with their testimony, 
must depend upon the opinion we form of the alternative sources open to him, 
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and of the way he uses them. Neither literary planning nor chronological 
system is a substitute for sight and speech of men and things. Prima facie 
Thucydides should be a better authority for the lives and actions of Themis- 
tokles and Perikles than any author in the last quarter of the fourth century 
could be. At least the question must be raised as to the title the latter may 
have to preference. 

In respect to the institutions described in the second part of the treatise, 
the new authority may pass unchallenged into the first rank. In respect to 
the events and institutions described or narrated in the first part, the new 
authority cannot possibly be taken to disprove ‘assumptions’ (7.c. conclusions) 
‘made on the strength of the previously existing evidence’ (Jutroduction, p. 
xix.) unless the ordinary canons of historical criticism are to be upset. Or 
why should a rather late authority, whose evidence is based partly upon the 
witnesses he is called upon to disprove, and partly upon materials peradventure 
inferior to them, be allowed to take the court by storm? Why should a late 
writer, undertaking to cover the events of Attic history from the days of 
Ion and Erechtheus to the Archonship of Euclid, be assumed an uniformly 
strong authority? That indeed were an assumption which could only be 
justified by a most searching criticism of his sources and methods throughout. 

There follows a brief capitulation of the author’s sources, so far as clearly 
indicated by the internal evidence, or to be gathered from an analysis of the 
text. Four main heads may be conveniently distinguished in the sources 
from which the narrative is derived. 

I. The bulk of the history seems to be based upon a general tradition 
and consensus of authorities, or upon the uncontradicted version of some 
antecedent authority. Mere oral tradition is not referred to expressly, for the 
terms gdaci, Aéyouct, passim, or even such a term as 6 Aeyopuevos Adyos, c. 18, 
p. 48, cannot be taken to imply strict word of mouth. This basis in general 
or in uncontradicted tradition becomes more obvious when it is traversed or 
corrected by special traditions, special versions. The author thus distin- 
guishes the common or general from the particular, cc. 3, p. 6, c. 7, p. 16, a. 
p. 19, c. 16, p. 44, c. 17, pp. 45, 46, c. 18, pp. 48, 49, c. 28, p. 80, and else- 
where. All these references are to anonymous sources; once and once only 
does the author name a prose writer, viz. Herodotus, c. 14, p. 41, by reason 
apparently of a discrepancy between the versions of Herodotus and other 
traditions; but it is tolerably obvious, from the account of the Peisistratidae 
and of Kleisthenes given in the text, that even if the author had not 
happened to name Herodotus we should be justified in concluding that he 
had made use of ‘the father of history.’ A similar conclusion is to be 
arrived at by comparison of the text with the texts of Thucydides and 
Xenophon. Widely as this author departs from Thucydides in regard to the 
story of the Pcisistradids, in regard to Athens in the days of Themistokles 
and Perikles, in regard, above all, to the revolutions in 412—11 B.c. it is 
perfectly obvious that he had the work of Thucydides before him. Time 
and tide wait for no man, and space is limited: it is impossible here now to 
exhibit the evidence for this conclusion, and for the corresponding conclusion 
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in regard to Xenophon's Hellenies (I. IL). But a prima facie case may be 
established by a reference to the parallels between ’A@. vod. ¢. 33 and 
Thucyd. viii. 97. In respect to Xenophon a similar case may be established 
by a comparison between ’A@. wor. 36 and Hell, II. iii, 18—19, where the 
verbal agreement is startling, and is not seriously weakened by the quasi- 
Aristotelian paraphrase: @s €v TovT@ Tw TAHOE TS APETHS OpPLa- 
wévns for Xenophon’s darep tov apiOpov todTov Exovta Tiva avayKnv 
Karovs Kayabovs eivat. As this passage reproduces a speech by Theramenes 
it might be argued that Xenophon and the author are independent, and rely 
on a common source: but the argument is not a strong one, if the date and 
relation of Xenophon to the subject be considered. But the evidence for 
believing that the author was acquainted with the works of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, startling as his dissent from their records is, and strange as all 
omission of their names may be, is not by any means limited to the items 
here indicated. Here however upon this point it can only be further observed 
that the author of the ’A@. vox. evidently had not that supreme reverence 
for the authority of Thucydides, and that lesser but still lofty reverence for 
the authority of Xenophon, which is nowadays in order. He does not scruple 
to traverse their versions, and to gainsay, by implication, their histories. 
That he does not name them is in accordance with his own attitude to the 
nearer and the more remote passages in Athenian history. The deliberate 
references to any authorities, especially to personal authorities, are much 
fewer for the last six than for the earlier stages in the constitution. 
Especially for the period of the Peloponnesian war the author plainly 
considers himself an authority: the unconscious indications for his sources 1n 
that period are to some extent favourable to that consideration, as will appear 
below; and in some particulars, notably in regard to the two Decemvirates in 
the year 403 B.c. the new text makes a valuable addition to our resources. 
In regard to the earlier periods the author himself betrays a critical uneasi- 
ness by the more numerous reference to the sources and their discrepancies, 
and in two notable particulars he exhibits a sound sense of the comparative 
merits of various literary sources, viz. in the copious citations from the poems 
of Solon in support or in refutation of tradition, cc. 5,12; and in the use 
made of the Skolia, c. 19, p. 50, c. 20, p. 58, though the latter is not to be 
regarded as beyond criticism. Even in respect to Solon’s poems, the author 
had not, perhaps, realised that the poems themselves might be the source of 
the traditions which they are cited to confirm. But in any case they are 
evidence of the highest order, and are so used by the author. In respect to 
the List or Table of Archons, which is presupposed in the chronology of the 
piece, it may have existed in manuscript, or upon stone; but in either case 
was a private document, not an official record, thongh largely based upon 
official sources, such as the AnEvapyixa ypapyparteta, or other lists, and any 
inscriptions with the Archon in the superscription. (Cp. ¢. 53, pp. 131, 132, 
and epigraphic texts, even for the fifth century, passim.) It is evident, 
anyway, that the author has some sense of the relative values of various 
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II. A second class of evidences which he employed may be found in the 
passages where official or quasi-ofticial records or materials have been used in 
constructing the text. The most notable of these are (1) the Articles of 
concord in 403 B.c., the cuvOjKat ér’ Evereddou c. 39, a very valuable com- 
plement and corrective to Xen. Hell. I]. iv. 35; (2) and the psephisms of 
Drakontides c. 34, p. 98, of Pythodoros ec. 29, p. 81,1 and we may venture to add 
of Themistokles c. 22, p. 64, and of Aristion c. 14, p. 38, with perhaps others. 
Was the cuvaywyn Wndiopatov of Krateros not the earliest collection of its 
kind? Was any such collection made, or utilised, by the author of the 
"AOnvaiwy modite(a? Or are the psephisms used in the text casual reminis- 
cences or mere accidental intruders? This suggestion appears unnecessarily 
harsh. These sources, so far as appears, are most prominent in the period 
for which the author considers himself a good authority. 

III. <A third class of evidences deliberately employed by the author, 
though not to the extent which we moderns might desire, is archaeological. 
To this or to the preceding head might be referred the citation of the cupBeus 
in c. 7, p. 17, with which should be compared the reference to laws (vooc) of 
Solon’s no longer in use c. 8, p. 24. A general reference to this class of 
evidence, and a particular use of it, occurs in ¢. 7, p. 20, but not primarily on 
the author’s own part. The remark on the prae-Solonian coinage c. 10, p. 27, 
may or may not be based on autopsy. In any case the total amount of 
evidence under this head is disappointing. The Persian War and later 
troubles damaged the archaeological evidences in Athens and Attica for 
earlier times, and what the enemy spared the native builders or restorers 
destroyed. 

IV. But failing general tradition or agreement (zavtes oyedov, of rreElovs 
ct sim.); failing special traditions and criticisms (€vcov, of Snpotcxol, Tuvés, et 
sim.); failing individual authorities—Solon, Herodotus, and anonymous ; 
failing skolia, psephisms, and archaeological evidences, the author has a source 
of knowledge, or rather a method of reconstruction, to take the place of direct 
testimony, tradition, or evidence. This method consists in a process of infer- 
ence from the present to the past, from existing circumstances to their pre- 
sumable antecedents, from a given state of institutions to a former condition 
of the same. This is a method for the recovery of the past which, if employed 
with due precautions and in proper conditions, may work wonders; but if used 
illegitimately is a mere form of rationalism, deducing a past which was never 
present, as surely as an allegorising or a euhemeristic interpretation of legend. 
The method here under review is in vogue with anthropologists to-day. It 
proceeds upon certain assumptions and analogies: as of the organic continuity 
of the historic process, the swrvival in later stages of relics material and 


1 In respect to the psephism of Pythodorus introduced would support the inference that the 
the editor makes a remark, that (as Pythodorus author is following an epigraphic or at least an 
is spoken of as the author of the psephism) ‘the _ official text, in which the proposal of Kleitophon 
rider proposed by Cleitophon’ was apparently — would scarcely have been included unless it had 
rejected : on the contrary, the highly technical — been passed. Of course the main psephism bore 
language in which the proposal of Kleitophon is — the name of the original mover. 
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objective of earlier stages, relics which carry us back further than mere 
reminiscence or memorial tradition can do; carry us back not merely beyond 
the recorded memory of man, but almost beyond the sphere of self-conscious- 
ness itself. If such a method be not critically and carefully applied, and 
tested by positive evidences and historic traditions so far as recoverable ; if it 
be employed without a full realisation of the differences between the results 
of evolution and the revivals, or survivals, of earlier stages, between the infer- 
ence to objective facts in the past (institutions, circumstances, events) and the 
inference to subjective facts in the past (designs, purposes, intuitions, ideals, 
&e. of legislators, statesmen, kings and priests); then the results of the appli- 
cation of this method is a presentation of logical fictions, not a representation 
of historical facts. 

In justice to the author of the ’A@. wor. who largely employs this 
method, it must be observed that he is more or less aware of the distinction 
just drawn: we find, as it were, the formula, or a part of the formula for 
the critical application of this method inc. 9, p. 27, od yap Sikacov éx Tov 
vov yivoméevov AXA €x THs AANs ToALTELas Dewpeiv THY éxeivou BovrANCLW. 
But this anticipation of the formula is little or nothing. Many employ cor- 
rect methods in reasoning without expressing the formulae for their methods ; 
and many formulate the right methods, only to depart in practice from their 
ideal standards. An examination of the passages in which this method is 
employed in the ’A@nvaiwv woduTe/a points to the conclusion that the author 
himself, and his authorities, often make it do duty for direct evidences or 
testimony, and present results, which are really inferences of one kind or 
another, and sometimes illegitimate inferences from the present to the past, 
as though they were genuine memories, traditions, bequests from the past 
to the present. It is impossible here fully to set forth the illustrations for 
this critique. The following instances may, however, serve provisionally. In 
two cases the author mentions the employment of this method by others 
and apparently endorses the method: (1) c¢. 3, p. 6, the oath of the Nine 
Archons, (2) c. 7, p. 19, the property qualifications of the second class 
(im7eis). In the second case, notwithstanding the additional archaeological 
argument, he dissents from the result, apparently on the ground that the 
conclusion to which the method points in this case disturbs the analogy 
of the classification (cp. c. 9, ad jin.). In the two cases following the 
author uses this method himself, or accepts its use, and the argument is 
legitimate, though the results may not be certain: (1) ¢. 3, p. 7, the sacral 
marriage of the Bacidwva, (2) c. 8, pp. 21, 22, the Solonian method 
of appointing officials. In other cases the method is employed under very 
suspicious circumstances, and with highly questionable results: e.g. (1) ¢. 26, 
p- 74, the supposed institution of of cata Sxpouvs Sixacrat by Peisistratos, 
(2) c. 22, p. 59, the supposed motive for the institution of ostrakism by 
Kleisthenes, a case where the author seems to come very near violating his 
own admirable canon, c. 9. ad jin. Without attempting here further to 
multiply examples or to discuss details, it may be added that the signals of 
his method of inferring the fact from the reason are the innocent yap (ce. 2. 
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p. 3, c. 2, p. 5. e¢ al.) the more elaborate 66ev, or 60ev Kai (c. 3, p. 5, ©. 8, p. 
22), the suspicious 610, 600 xal (c. 3, p. 6, p. 9, c. 8, p. 24) and above all the 
term onpetov. Wherever these signals occur the critical reader will beware 
of danger ahead. It may not be necessary in every case to reject the 
supposed evidence and inference; but it will always be expedient carefully 
to examine before admitting them. In fine, a critical examination of 
the system followed in the reconstruction of the past and primitive stages 
of Athenian history shows us that this authority is by no means free of 
the fallacy which substitutes inference from the present or remembered past 
to the unknown and forgotten to do duty for historical evidences, to a 
greater or less extent. In this process Reason takes the place of Memory, 
Imagination represents Tradition, Fiction is with more or less good faith 
substituted for Fact. In all this, it must be admitted, there is nothing un- 
Aristotelian. The account given in Politics, I. of the genesis of the ods is 
an eminent illustration of the application of this method, notwithstanding 
the excellent profession of faith with which the second chapter starts. The 
origin of the roAcs is there deduced from the existing constitution of society, 
and the supposed nature of man; and the result is not much more historical 
than the Social Contract theory of Hobbes itself. But this coincidence in 
method is no argument for the Aristotelian authorship of the ’A@nva/wv 
monTeia, for the method is common to most of the Greek writers, to a 
greater or less extent, and is by no means confined to them. 

Illusions bred of this illusory method may be fairly expected in greater 
numbers the more and more remote the past with which the author deals. 
And such in fact appears to be the case in the present instance. The 
’A@nvaiwv Tmodteta is a very high authority for the institutions of the fourth 
century, but not so good an authority for the institutions and events prior to 
the archonship of Euclid. It is, prima facie, a better authority for the 
last six stages of the constitution, than for the first six: a better authority, 
where contemporary historical evidences are still forthcoming, than when 
inferences of the author, or in his sources, lead to a speculative recon- 
struction. It is endlessly to be regretted that the beginning of the treatise, 
dealing with the constitutions of Ion, and of Theseus, has not yet been 
recovered: it would probably have afforded indisputable illustrations of 
the mischief worked by an @ priori method in historical research, and have 
facilitated the recognition of its presence, in more or less diminishing force, 
in the later stages. But enough remains to put us on our guard against ac- 
cepting the new authority as equally valid and valuable in each section, and 
in every sub-division, and to convince the critical historian that each partic- 
ular statement in this new text, and especially in the retrospective portions 
of it, must be tested and scrutinised before the full franchise is conferred 
upon it. The author's methods are not unquestionable, his sources not 
exhaustive, the points of view not always unprejudiced, the text not all 
genuine. Even if the argument for ascribing the work to Aristotle himself 
were stronger than it is, would the result be to enhance the authority of the 
treatise on the one hand, or of the philosopher on the other? In any case 
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the historical value of the work can only be fully appreciated by an exhaustive 
consideration of its details. 

To undertake such a scrutiny of particular statements lies beyond the 
purpose of this Essay, the main object of which has been to lay more stress 


on some of the considerations preliminary to an historical appreciation of 


the text than has so far been laid, whether in the Introduction and Notes, by 
the editor, or in the comments of the learned press. 


REGINALD W. MACAN. 
OxForD, 11 March, 1891 
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ARCHAIC RELIEFS AT DHIMITZANA. 
[PraTE XI] 


At Easter-tide last year, while returning through the Peloponnesus from 
Olympia to Megalopolis, I passed through the picturesque mountain town of 
Dhimitzana and had the opportunity of paying a short visit to its Museum. 
This collection is attached to the Hellenic or second-grade school, the suc- 
cessor of a famous institution, which did much to keep alive the Greek 
language and literature in the darkest days of Turkish rule, and has been 
almost entirely formed through the archaeological learning and intelligent 
energy of the Archimandrite Hieronymos Bogiatsés, who has himself con- 
ducted excavations in the neighbourhood and whose interest in the antiquities 
of his country is as keen as it is exceptional. The Arcadian objects preserved 
in the Museum are of less importance; but a connection with Sparta, where 
many natives of Dhimitzana are resident, has attracted to it presents of 
Laconian antiquities from patriotic townsmen. Among these are the two 
supplementary Spartan stelai, those of Timokles and Aristokles, published by 
Milchhoefer in his ‘ Antikenbericht aus Peloponnesus’ in the Athenian 
Mittheilungen ; and the three archaic bone plaques, which are now published 
at Father Hieronymos’ request (see Pl. XI.) are part of a similar gift. Un- 
fortunately the details of their provenance cannot be satisfactorily ascertained, 
as they are not the fruit of any regular excavation but only of an accidental 
tomb-find. They were presented to the Museum about four years ago by Mr. 
John Kazikos, director of the telegraph-office at Sparta, and had been shortly 
before found by a Mr. Chrondépoulos in a tomb in the neighbourhood, on the 
left bank of the Eurotas, at a spot called the ‘ Bath of Helen’ (ris “EXévns 
To AovTpov). This tomb, according to the report, contained also pieces of 
mirrors, coins, broken ornaments, and some curious cone-shaped objects of 
gilded metal, two of which if placed together resemble an egg and were to 
all appearances thus originally attached. All these objects are now at 
Dhimitzana, but during my short stay I had no time to examine them; 
the coins however need no attention, whatever their date may be, as the 
archaic character of tne reliefs makes it almost impossible that they can be 
contemporary. We have before us probably older objects, which found their 
way into a later grave. 

The question arises, what purpose they served. Were they votive, or 
part of the decoration of some kind of cista or box? Both theories are 
possible. It is not necessary to adduce examples of ‘anathemata’ found in 
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graves, as that is common enough; and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sparta the juxtaposition of two warriors and a lady suggests Helen and the 
Dioscuri. It is likely in that case that these reliefs are similar to the many votive 
figures in lead and clay first found by Ross in the Menelaion at Therapne, 
which has recently been completely excavated by Mr. Kastroménos, ephor of 
antiquities, the sanctuary where Menelaus and Helen were worshipped (Paus. 
ili. 19, 9). The pubiished specimens of these figures (Arch. Zeit. 1854 pl. 
Ixv.) bear no resemblance in detail, but belong to the same primitive period 
of art. It is possible then that these male figures may be duplicates of 
Menelaus : but there was also a temple of the Dioscuri near Therapne (Paus. 
iii, 20, 1) and the cult of both was popular in Sparta. Each of these three 
specimens has or had two holes for attachment by nails at opposite corners : 
this however does not prove either view to be correct. It is equally possible 
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that they were decorative panels of a box or casket which was perhaps of 
wood, and if so the figures are typical ones applied to decorative purposes. 
Two bone plaques, here engraved, of the same size and shape with female 
figures in low relief were found in the Acropolis at Athens and are now in the 
bronze-room of the Museum. These have the same attachment-holes and 
are doubtless to be classed with the numerous votive figures of terra-cotta. 
The latter are certainly not intended in the majority of cases to represent 
the goddess Athena, but the offering to her of a female figure, in whatever 
material, was appropriate enough. While then it may be fairly held that 
these small reliefs are ‘anathemata’ to the mythic heroized personages of 
Spartan cult, they need not be supposed to be representations of them. 

The reliefs are reproduced as nearly as possible full-size. The dimensions 
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are only ‘03 métre by ‘08, and in the case of the female figure ‘027 by ‘084. 
There is absolutely no trace of colour or gilding, such as is to be seen on the 
Etruscan ivories figured in Micali, Ant. Mon. xli. 10-11. The latter plaque 
has a raised ledge at top and bottom: it shows a female to right clad in a 
long chiton and a short himation drawn over the head and utilized as a 
veil. She is obviously supposed to have both hands uplifted and placed 
together, though the artist has only known how to represent one. The 
pattern of the flounce, consisting of two raised lines separated by a row 
of dots, is repeated horizontally across the dress somewhat higher, while below 
it is curved. The pattern and shape of the dress reminds somewhat of the 
Mycenac-gem with the female figure seated under a tree, and_ still 
more of the strange terra-cotta female idol in thin gold relief! The eye 
is a circle separated from the surface of the face by an incision, with a dot 
in the centre and depressions marked at either corner, just like the male 
eye on black-figured vases. The surfaces are very flat and the technique 
is that of an inexpert wood-carver; the hand for instance is divided into 
fingers by three straight notches. The figure has many parallels in early 
black-figured vases. In the archaic kylix of Xenokles? (who must surely 
be an earlier artist than the ‘ Kleinmeister’ painter of that name) repre- 
senting the three goddesses and Hermes, the central figure, which seems to 
be differentiated from the others as Athena, is very similar in the rendering 
of the uplifted hand, the veiled head, the bars of pattern across the dress, 
and the protruding profile. The two warriors of the other plaques are very 
remarkable and are in essentials alike. Both are represented as marching 
to the right with the left leg advanced, and wear helmets with bushy crests, 
corselets with a raised lower rim but without ‘mitra’ or mrepvyia, and 
greaves, holding in the right hand a spear with very stout shaft. Neither 
has the short chiton of the later Aristion-type of warrior, and both present 
an extremely rude and barbarous appearance from their short and squat pro- 
portions, thick limbs, and the absence of anything in the shape of clothes 
as distinct from armour. Both have long hair, treated in one case as that of 
the Diskos-bearer in rolls, in the other almost like a cluster of grapes. They 
have beards but not moustaches. In the two cases the helmets are slightly 
different. One has cheek-pieces and a flap over the nose, the other seems to 
have a chin covering. One carries a round shield on his left arm, the other 
has the left arm bent and the hand seems to be also grasping the spear. 
The eye in both cases is a mere circle divided from the flat face by an 
incision ; the nose is very prominent, the small mouth is set back and has an 
upward curl, and the chin projects. Under the cuirass are indicated the 
outlines of the chest. The treatment of the eye, the pattern round the 
bottom of the cuirass, and the notch arrangement of the crest show the 
wood-carving technique again. The rudeness of these figures with their 
stout thighs, bare feet and absence of mrep¥yia shows the extremely 


1 Schuchardt ; Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen, 2 Raoul Rochette, Mon. Inéd. pl. 49 
Nos. 281, 182. 
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primitive time of the work. The proportion of head to body is the same 
as in the bronze warrior from Dodona (Arch. Zeit. 1882, Pl. I.), which has 
a more slender anatomy and consequently a less clumsy appearance: in 
both cases the head is almost a fifth of the total height of the body (014 
to ‘068 and ‘02 to ‘107). 

A mere comparison with the Spartan stelai would suffice to show that 
these are genuine specimens of early Spartan art. The famous Chrysapha 
stele with the notchlike treatment of the side-curls and the flatness of its 
surfaces shows the influence of wood technique. But two undoubted specimens 
of Spartan art can be brought into comparison, which show a most remarkable 
resemblance to these reliefs. The first is a small inscribed bronze, ‘067 high, 
found at Kosmas, the ancient Selinus, on the heights of Parnon, 30 kilo- 
métres from Sparta, Chrysapha being on the direct line between the two; it 
is now in the Museum of the Archaeological Society at Athens, and was 
published (though the reproduction is extremely poor) by Dr. L. Julius 
in the Athenian ILittheilungen for 1878 (Plate I. 2). A warrior of very 
short proportions (the head being a fourth of the body), armed with 
helmet, corselet, and greaves, is stepping forward with his left foot advanced. 
He has no moustache but is bearded and wears long hair. In the slightly 
raised right hand he held a lowered spear, and the left arm is bent at the 
elbow, as if he were carrying a shield. There is no indication of there 
ever having been a shield soldered on, but it is quite possible, though 
Julius thinks otherwise, for such signs of attachment entirely to disappear. 
The resemblance to the shieldless figure on the bone plaque is strikingly 
close. The only real variations are that in the bronze a semi-floral pattern 
is added on the corslet and that the lance is not held upright. The 
crest is treated in the same way but raised on a rod in the round, which was 
impossible owing to want of space in the flat. The difference of material 
causes slight variations in the rendering of details: in bone the eye and the 
pattern on the bottom of the cuirass were raised, in bronze they are given by 
sunk holes. It is not too much to say that these two works, the bronze 
figures and the bone relief, must have come from the same hand or at any 
rate the same school and time. The bone plaque suggests a somewhat earlier 
date than that conjectured by Julius, arguing from the inscription. 

The other work is a fragment of terra-cotta relief, which seems to have 
been part of a vase, bought by Lebas in the village of Magoula close to 
Sparta (Lebas vol. iv. pl. 105}) and last seen at a dealer’s shop in Paris (Conze 
Annali 1870 p. 279), representing the fight over a fallen warrior, perhaps a 
scene from the Trojan war. Two bearded and long-haired warriors wearing 
helmets with tall crests, corselets, greaves and swords suspended by belts are 
fighting with spears, one bearing a Boeotian shield decorated with two four- 
point stars and the other-a round one. The warrior below has fallen on his 





1 A bronze-warrior in Berlin (2164), found in dimensions and in the possession of corslet- 
Italy, bears a general resemblance but approxi- flaps. 
mates more to the Aristion-types, both in 
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face to right, also having Boeotian shield, helmet and corselet. On the left 
an archer is stretching his bow and from the right approaches a warrior with 
sheathed sword. These warriors are not so short and clumsy, but in their 
equipment, the profile of the faces (cf. also the vase of Aristonophos) and 
the same cluster-like treatment of the hair, there is a strong likeness 
between them and the Dhimitzana reliefs. 

In these three materials the same type is represented—the Spartan 
warrior of the 7th or early 6th century with his long hair and his military 
equipment lacking both chiton and corselet-flaps. The female figures on the 
Acropolis plaques are obviously later and may be compared rather for tech- 
nique and subject than for style ; the surfaces are not so flat but more rounded 
and the difficulties of the material are better overcome. The eye for instance 
is still in relief but quite of an almond shape, the side-locks and the ears 
are shown, the veil is being drawn aside with quite a different attitude, and a 
rude attempt is made to express the feet. Etruscan art is not without its 
parallels. Mr. A. H. Smith has kindly pointed out to me some ivory plaques 
found in a tomb at Corneto-Tarquinii, which have the same attachment 
holes and bear a general resemblance to these reliefs though in feeling and 
subjects they are thoroughly Etruscan (J/on. vi. 46). A similar warrior 
type is also to be found in relief on the handles of ‘bucchero nero’ 
vases of Chiusi (cf. e.g. Micali, Ant. Mon. li. 3): this class, which is probably 
both anterior to and contemporary with the earliest importation of Greek vases 
into Etruria, shows similar figures with wedge-shaped beards, crested helmets, 
stout spears, and cuirass fitting to the outline of the body. It would however 
be unsafe to draw any conclusions as to connection of art-types therefrom : 
the primitive warrior type is primd facie likely to be similar in different 
localities. It may then be regarded as certain that in these reliefs we have 
specimens of early native Laconian art, which it is interesting to compare 
with the Spartan stelai, and see the type of Dorian warrior and lady of 
a very early period reproduced as faithfully as the limited artistic power 
of the local artist allowed. 


G. C. RIcHARDs. 
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SCULPTURE IN SICILIAN MUSEUMS. 


ON travelling through Sicily in the spring of last year, I studied as 
carefully as my time allowed the classical remains in the museums of Palermo, 
Girgenti, Catania and Syracuse, and in the lack of any general catalogue of 
those antiquities and of any accessible information concerning them, the 
following notices accompanied by a few sketches from photographs I was able 
to take may be of slight service. I only wish to speak of the more 
important objects that, as far as I know, have not yet been at all or sufficiently 
published. Valuable as these objects are, I have been greatly surprised at the 
paucity of literary reference to them. The coin-collections and the architec- 
ture of the island have been carefully studied and written on: but an 
Englishman might seek in vain for much enlightenment in the archaeo- 
logical publications of Sicily itself concerning its other antiquities. The art- 
journal entitled La Sicilia artistica ed archeologica refers almost entirely to 
mediaeval and modern paintings; and has published nothing classical except 
the Venus of Syracuse with two or three other statues of the goddess. 
Possibly the Bulletino della commissione di Antiquita e belle arti di Sicilia 
may have contributed much to classical archaeology, but unfortunately nothing 
of this publication is to be found in England except an isolated number of the 
year 1864 in the British Museum Library, There may be some important 
notices in such works as Politi’s Viaggiatore in Girgenti, or Bartel’s Briefe tiber 
Calalrien, or Parthey’s Wanderungen durch Sicilien, but I have not been able 
to find these books in any of our libraries. Serradifalco’s Antichité di Sicilia 
is mainly architectural, with a few valueless references to works of sculpture. 
The metopes of Selinus and the Venus of Syracuse are the best known objects 
of these museums, and these have been frequently and carefully published ; 
and the Hippolytus-sarcophagus in the Cathedral of Girgenti has been 
sufficiently described. The few scattered references in archaeological journals 
of Germany, France or Italy to the Sicilian museums will be mentioned in the 
course of this paper: the most important is the description of the vases of 
Palermo by Heydemann, in the Archaeologische Zeitung of 1870, who visited 
the museum in 1869 when it was scarcely put into order. The inscriptions of 
the island have been collected in the Jnseriptiones Graecae Siciliae et Italiae 
recently edited by Kaibel. 

Among the works of sculpture in the Museo Nazionale of Palermo there 
is little that belongs to the archaic period besides the metopes of Selinus. 
These are too well-known to need description, and the recently discovered 
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metope was found after I had left the island. Certain terra-cotta male and 
female heads are worth noticing, that were found at Girgenti, and have not 
yet been published so far as I am aware: they are of the middle archaic style 
and some of them show the ‘ Doric’ or ‘ Peloponnesian’ treatment of forms, 
but one or two the softer ‘Ionic’ or Eastern manner that is illustrated also 
by another head in the museum—a terra-cotta female head from Selinus with 
earrings in the ears. We may suppose that at Acragas, as again in Cyprus 
and Rhodes, the two styles were simultaneously in vogue, and the just 
mentioned head from Selinus contrasts with some other heads apparently of 





Fie. 1. 


the same origin in the room of the metopes, that show a Peloponnesian style 
and expression and belong to the archaic and transitional periods. 

Of fifth century sculpture, the museum possesses three works of consider- 
able beauty and interest, placed along the right wall of the large court: 

(a) A statue restored as Hermes, somewhat under life-size, holding a purse 
in his uplifted right hand : but the body has nothing to do with the head, being 
of different and much later work and of different marble. The hair is compressed 
bya very close-fitting pileus, and the whole countenance with its sombre expres- 
sion and Peloponnesian forms reminds us immediately of the Doryphorus type. 
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We are struck with the severely drawn lines of the cheek-bone, the great 
breadth of cheek and head and the largeness of the chin. The line of the 
eyebrows is well marked but scarcely curved ; the ear is free of the surround- 
ing hair. Approximately one might assign the head to the earlier decades of 
the last half of the fifth century. 

(b) A votive relief showing the nude figure of an Attic ephebos, who 
holds in his right hand a cloth and oil-flask—the signs of the palaestra; the left 
arm is enveloped in a chlamys, and his left hand rests on his hip (Fig. 1). The 
surface of the centre of the body and of the right arm from the middle of the 
forearm downwards has been broken away and restored, the restoration being 
certain because the objects which his right hand held are still preserved on the 
relief. The representation may be illustrated from other grave reliefs; but 
this possesses a special interest because of the remarkable resemblance of the 
figure to the well-known Hermes on the Ephesian column, The outline of 
the figures would be exactiy the same if the head of the ephebos were looking 
up instead of down, if his left foot were placed more freely and lightly on the 
ground, and if he held the «npuxetov instead of the oil-flask and cloth; the 
congruity of the two prove the wide prevalence of a certain type. But the 
Palermo relief is of higher beauty; the torso shows, though in a subdued 
degree, the grand manner of the Parthenon sculpture, and the surface, 
with the exception of the part about the juncture of the right arm and the 
right breast, is very warmly wrought. The upward spring of the lips and the 
curve of the eyebrows remind us of the features of the Eros of the Parthenon. 
The nose and the upper part of the skull are modern, but enough of 
the countenance is preserved to display the moving grace of the Attic 
expression. 

(c) A relief-slab, sixteen inches high and twenty broad, uninscribed, and 
containing a rather doubtful representation : a tall female figure in a Doric 
diploidion, and with such an arrangement of drapery as to recall the works of 
the earlier Pheidian period, is pouring a libation to a man on the right, who 
wears a chiton and cuirass and bears a shield on his left arm but whose head 
is missing: above her isa Victory flying towards him. On the left of the scene 
are smaller figures—a woman, and a man clad in a himation that leaves most 
of his breast bare, and holding up his right hand. I am not sure of the 
‘provenance’ of the relief; if it comes from Athens it would be natural to 
interpret the taller personage, who is certainly a goddess, as Athene, though 
she has no other appropriate attributes but the maidenly costume: and it is 
probably no divinity or hero whom she is greeting with the wine but a 
successful general on his return, a Pericles or Cimon. It would be scarcely 
antedating the relief to refer it to the time of Cimon’s victories, for the style 
of the transitional period appears in Athene’s face, in the great breadth of her 
cheek, and the faulty rendering of the profile of the eye. If some such 
explanation as this that I have suggested is correct, the occasion must have 
been a great one that was thus commemorated. Among the interesting group of 
votive or commemorative reliefs published by Schone there is none that offers 
a close parallel to this scene, although its spirit is quite in accord with many 
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of those in which Athene appears in various intimate and friendly relations 
with her citizens. In many of them the winged Victory is with the goddess 
and stretching forth her hand or a garland to a victor, only never flying above 
the head of the goddess as in the Palermo relief but poised above her hand as 
in the chryselephantine work of Pheidias, from which the type of the goddess 
in that series of works is usually derived. 

Near to this relief is another tablet, said to have been brought from 
Athens and containing an inscription and relief, that in all probability com- 
memorates like the last some victory: the inscription is a decree in honour of 
Leochares, son of Chares from Apollonia, and the style of writing belongs to 
the fourth century. Above the inscription on the left a female figure is 
represented who appears to be decking a trophy or perhaps writing on a 
monument. On the right is a seated male figure, probably Demos." 

The museum possesses four striking works of Alexandrine sculpture : 

(1) A marble figure of Hypnos that deserves to be better known through 
proper publication (Fig. 2). The statue stands nearly by the centre of the right 
wing of the first court, and there can be little doubt as to its right designation, 
for the head is crowned with a chaplet of poppies, half concealed in the hair 
and not very visible from below. By a correct instinct the restorer has placed 
the head upon a body that may have belonged toa statue of Hypnos, for part of 
the torch is ancient, and the whole pose is very like that of the Pio-Clementino 
statue given in Clarac (Jlusée de Sculpture, pl. 762, No. 1860). But the body 
of the Palermo statue has nothing to do with the head, which is of quite 
different marble, and perhaps three centuries older, and of exquisite Greek 
work, while the treatment of the body is hard and cold. The face is dreamily 
serious, the head is slightly drooping sideways and the eyes half closed: the 
lips are rather full and broad; the whole surface is very warm, and some of 
the forms, for instance the right ear, are rendered with the rarest delicacy. 
These qualities of the sculpture and the large oval contour lead me to assign 
the head to the early Alexandrine era: and to consider it the earliest surviving 
representation of Hypnos in sculpture—earlier than the bronze head of the 
British Museum, of which the forms are sharper and thinner, and in which 
the idea is more vividly and less profoundly expressed. The sculptor of the 
Palermo Hypnos has dispensed with wings, and in rendering the character of 
Sleep has relied upon the poppy crown, the subdued expression, and the pose 
of the head. The features are well preserved, but the lower part of the nose 
is modern: the length of the head is about 6 inches. 

(2) A grave-relief from Athens, containing the form of a young boy, who 
holds a curiously shaped toy in his left hand, and in his right holds out a bird 
to his dog, a shaggy terrier. The smiling face shows the softest Attic grace 
and expression, and the body which is naked is excellently modulated without 
any trace of hardness except in the rendering of the feet. The style belongs 
to the early Alexandrine period, and the work deserves reputation as one of 
the earliest that has dealt successfully with the forms of childhood. 











1 This inscription is strangely omitted by Kaibel in his Jnecriptioncs Graccac Siciliae ct 
Italive. I cannot find any publication of it. 
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(3) With this may be compared another work in the museum, a broken 
torso, perhaps of the child Eros, another specimen of excellent Alexandrine 
work. 

(4) A bronze of Heracles with the Kerynean stag, of very vigorous and 
robust forms, but not very finished workmanship: the face is skilfully 
modulated. 








Of the sculptures of the Roman period some may be singled out as 
possessing a special interest through their more or less near relation to 
Pergamene style or motives. Such are :— 

(1) A relief-representation of a combat between the Gauls and the Greeks, 
which, as far as I can find, has not yet been published, and which is not 
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mentioned by M. Reinach in his series of articles on Les Gaulois dans Art 
Antique It is unfortunately set so high on the wall that I was unable to 
obtain a successful photograph of it: but the following is a brief description 
of the groups. At the right and left extremity of the whole scene are 
two male figures erect and wearing the Gallic tunic, possibly captives, or 
rather, as their hands do not appear to be bound, personifications of the 
conquered country ; next to each of these and also taking no part in the action 
is a woman, the one on the left in the customary attitude of mourning, bringing 
her left arm across her breast and raising her right hand to her face as she 
looks down and away from the scene, the other on the right with her hands 
folded in front of her and her head raised and turned towards the battle which 
she watches without any particular show of emotion. These two figures 
resemble each other on the whole though their drapery is rather 
differently arranged, the woman on the right being draped more in the later 
Pheidian fashion. Her whole form and expression remind us of the 
‘Thusnelda’ of Florence,? except that her feet are not crossed ; and the pensive 
attitude had become typical for the woman of the conquered barbarian land 
as in the statue described by Aldrovandi*: ha i capelli lunghi e il capo appog- 
giato su la man manca, mostrando mestitia. By the side of the women are 
pitchers turned over on the ground. We have then a wélée of Greek 
horsemen and Gallic warriors who carry the spear and the oval Gallic shield, 
of whom some are erect, some struggling on their knees, and two recumbent 
under the horses. The work may be of the first century A.D., but there is 
nothing Roman in the details ; and older motives that belong to the Pergamene 
age have survived in the representation: one of the kneeling figures re- 
sembles the kneeling Gaul of Venice, and another reminds us of a wounded 
Gallic warrior on the sarcophagus of Amendola‘; the recumbent bodies appear 
more or less as they are found on the sarcophagus of the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
and in looking at the warrior threatening the horseman on the right one may 
remember the giant on the Pergamene frieze who is withstanding Zeus; but 
no form on the Palermo relief has preserved so much of the Pergamene style 
and expression as the central barbarian whose left knee is on the ground, and 
whose shield is raised over his head to defend himself from the horseman’s 
blow : his eyes are deep-set and his brows knit, and the wild hair and the 
wrathful features are like those of the giant’s head from Trebizond in the 
British Museum. 

(2) An oval medallion about three feet high representing in relief a 
barbarian with wild hair and expression, looking up as though at some enemy 
above him ; his body is preserved as far as the beginning of the thighs; he 
wears a cloak buckled over his shoulder and he carries two spears. His face, 
partly covered with moustache and whiskers, is of a more than usually ferocious 
type; his eyes are very deep and the bone and flesh of the forehead projects 
over them, and the mouth is wide open. 


1 Revue Archéologi ju, 1889 and 1890. + The central figure kneeling beneath a horse- 
? Baumeister, No, 237. man, vide P), xxii, xxiii. in Revue Archéologique, 
3 Revue Archeolog. 188%, p. 19. 1888. 
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(3) A monument of greater interest than these, and standing in a closer 
relation to the Pergamene school, a statue representing a youthful companion 
of Odysseus in the clutches of one of the dogs of Scylla (Fig. 3). The inter- 
pretation is proved—if at first it might seem doubtful—by traces of the fins that 
must have spread themselves from Scylla’s waist and appear on the neck of 
her hound. At first sight of the Palermo work, I was reminded of the ‘ Milo’ 
in the Torlonia Museum, and felt sure that the name of this latter statue and 
the tree in which one of his hands is caught are due to the folly of the 
restorer. And I have afterwards found that this very close affinity of the 
Palermo and Torlonia statues had been already established by Schéne in the 
Archacologische Zeitung 1870, 8. 57, who publishes an engraving of the latter 
and a slight sketch of the former (Taf. 34).1. He has also noticed another 
head in the Palermo Museum which almost exactly corresponds to a head in 








the Villa Albani, both belonging to the same representation of Seylla and the 
companions ef Odysseus.2 A few remarks may be added to his notice and 
criticism. From the literary notices that Schone collects, and from the 
surviving fragments of various representations of the same subject, we may 
conclude that there was an archetype group of some celebrity. And there can 
be little doubt as to the main forms of it: we must imagine the upper body 
of Seylla towering above the hounds and their prey, as the centre of the whole 


1 When Schone saw the Roman work in 1869 — since heen exposed by Schreiber, 7ch. Zeit. 
it was in the Villa Albani, and was neither 1879, p. 63. 


designated nor restored as Milo; it was then 2 Cf. also the head at Hannover, sketched in 
transferred to the Villa Torlonia, and defaced Mitth. d. deutsch. Inst. 1889, p. 163, recognised 
hy the evil genius of restoration that has pre- by G. Treu as belonging to the representation 


sided over that collection. The absurdity has of the same subject. 
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the figures of the Palermo and Torlonia collections must have been on the 
right extremity of the group; the left being perhaps occupied by the bearded 
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| man whom Scylla has clutched by the hair, the figure of which the heads at 
Palermo and Hanover showing the hand of Scylla are fragments. This re- 
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construction is guaranteed partly by the necessities of the case, but chiefly by 
the important marble in tle University Galleries of Oxfor], which has been 
accrrately described by Michaelis (Ancient. Marbles, p. 549), and of which 
engravings are here given (Figs. 4, 5): and with this we may also compare 
the representation of Scylla in J/on. dell? Inst. iii. 53, and in Mitth. d. deut. 
Inst. 1889, p. 162. The original we must suppose then to be a large 
group of free sculpture with picturesque episodes, and with something of 
the same general character as the group of the Farnese Bull. The small 
Oxford copy was evidently intended to decorate a fountain, and the subject is 
an appropriate one for the purpose, but that this was also the purpose of the 
archetype we have no sufficient reason for saying, as the passages in ancient 
writers that refer to well-known representations of this theme contain no such 
allusion. But we have reason for believing that the original work—whatever 
was its destination—was an achievement of the Rhodian-Pergamene school. 
In the first place, the youthful figures of Palermo and the Villa Torlonia—as 
a glance at the accompanying figure will show—forcibly remind us of the pose 
and motive of Laocoon: in the next place, the well-known style of that school 
appears in the head and body of the Palermo statue, in the large surfaces of 
the pectinal muscles, in the treatment of the wavy hair, in the violently 
wrought features and the vehement expression. The other head in this 
museum, closely akin to that in the Villa Albani which used to be 
called Thersites, has been with some probability attached by Schéne to this 
group; the expression is yet more violent and approaches the barbaric, but 
still shows a general resembance to that of the Laocoon. Both the Palermo 
fragments are of the Roman period, but the Torlonia statue is still later and 
of worse execution, showing however the same dramatic and pathetic qualities 
of sculpture. And we cannot trace the subject far back into the older 
periods of Greek art: for we cannot say that the Scylla of Nicomachus was a 
representation that iccluded the companions of Odysseus. Again, we have 
certain @ priori reasons—whatever the weight of such reasons are—for 
attributing the subject to the above mentioned school, as one, if not invented 
by them, at least congenial to them : we have other instances of their skill in 
dealing with the personifications of the sea, as for instance the Triton of the 
Vatican; and the subject in question admits of that vehement expression of 
mere physical pathos which they loved We find a Scylla with hounds 
around her waist and serpent legs on a vase from Pergamon now at Berlin? 
Thus it may be more than a mere coincidence that the same representation on 
an Etruscan cinerary urn? has a formal resemblance in outline to the group 
of Laocoon, and in details to some of the groups in the Pergamene giganto- 
machy. 

(4) A small relief containing the figure of a youthful giant with both 


1 The description of the bronze statue of * No. 2894, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung 
Seylla in the epigram Anth. Pal. ix., réccov im Antiquariui. 
emooelet, Téacov KdTOV ayTia paiver, would apply 3 Vide Mon. dell, Inst. iii, 53, and Bau- 


to such a work as we might expect from the meister, No. 1762. 


Pergamene school, 
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hands uplifted and serving as an architectural support: he has serpent legs, 
and the style of the Pergamene school, though much debased, appeais still in 
the torso and the face. 

(5) A sma!l statue of Heracles wearing the lion’s skin as a helmet, and 
holding the apples of the Hesperides; many parts of it and especially the 
arms have been restored. The rendering of the face shows a faint impress of 
the style of this school. 

(6) A mosaic containing a very striking bust of Poseidon with his trident : 
he has the wild hair and expression proper to the later type: also a head of 
Helios crowned with rays. The countenance is full of passion and shows 
a development of the type seen on coins of Rhodes. 

Of the later Roman period and of general affinity with Alexandrine themes, 
the following are noticeable : (a) a youthful satyr pouring a libation, a copy of 
an early and much imitated work; (6) a relief of comparatively good style 
showing the sleeping Ariadne in the pose of the Vatican and Torlonia statues, 
attended by a boy Eros, revealing her to Bacchus who must be supposed to be 
coming from the left, while a fawn is looking towards the approaching god, 
and a maenad is shaking her crotalos over Ariadne ; (c) the Zeus-statue of 
Tyndaris, described by Abeken and Overbeck ! and over-rated by both; there 
is a certain simple grandeur in the arrrangement of the drapery, but the 
rendering of the body is very coarse and dull. It is Greek marble worked 
from a good original but in the Roman period. 

The vases in the Palermo Museum have been described by Heydemann 
in three papers of the Archacologische Zeitung (years 1871 and 1872). I will 
only mention a few important representations which do not occur in his list, 
and which perhaps have been added since his visit to the collection: («) A 
black-figured vase on which Heracles is represented carrying the Cercopes on a 
pole over his shoulder, while Athene behind is holding out her aegis and 
encouraging him. (d) A black-figured amphora showing Heracles with the 
dead boar which he holds in the usual fashion over Eurystheus who has retired 
into the well. (c) A red-figured crater, of fine fifth century style, containing 
a group of Dionysos and his maenads with Eros: it is one of those vases that 
as regards the treatment of the drapery and features might illustrate the style 
of Polygnotus. The figure and countenance of Eros are very striking: he 
stands with one foot raised as if he were buckling his sandal; there is an 
unusually profound expression in his face. 

Of the sculpture and vases at Girgenti nothing as far as I can learn has 
been published except the well-known sarcophagus of the Hippolytos-repre- 
sentation that stands in the Cathedral. The small museum contains some 
vases, and one important work of sculpture : of the former I can only mention 
a black-figured crater with white marking of the flesh on which the struggle 
of Peleus and Thetis is represented, and a red-figured vase with the finely drawn 
figures of Dionysos and Hephaestos, the wine-god leading him on the ass back 


1 Vide Annaii dell’ Inst. 1839, p. 63, and Overbeck, Awast.-Mythologie, Bd. i, p. 182 


(with sketch). 
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to Olympos. The work of sculpture deserves to be known, and I regret that 
I could not obtain a photograph of it. It is the statue of a boy in the style of 
the transitional period, closely resembling the bronze boy in the Louvre.! 
The right leg is advanced and the right arm extended, but otherwise the pose 
is stiff and constrained ; for the hips are parallel! and the weight falls equally 
on both feet. There is only a faint indication of the diaphragm and the ribs 
but the rendering of the large surfaces of the breast and of the muscles about 
the hips is excellent. The hair is bound in a fillet and shows the imitation 
of bronze work as it falls in parallel vertical spirals over the forehead, leaving 
both ears free. The head is somewhat four-square: the centre of the face a 
long oval: the cheeks are very broad and the chin large: the line of the lips 
is straight and the lower lip slightly flattened outwards: the eyes are very 
narrow and long and the lids not very prominent. 

The collection of the Catania Museum has little of value compared with 
those of Palermo and Syracuse. Among the vases a fine red-figured oinochoe 
is of interest, showing the representation of the pursuit of Ganymede by Zeus. 
The god bears a sceptre and wears a fillet and chlamys: a slight touch of 
archaism survives in some of the details, as for instance in the beard of Zeus, 
but the drawing and the articulation of the flesh show the power and freedom 
of the best fifth century style. There are few works of sculpture of importance. 
I observed some terra-cotta heads of the archaic period, and the sensuous 
‘Tonic’ style, and a good bronze figure of fifth century work, a goddess with 
an arrangement of drapery that resembles that of the Guistiniani Vesta. 
The Polyphemos relief, described in the Archacologische Zeitung, is of late and 
coarse style: the faces of Odysseus’ companions, as well as the face of Poly- 
phemos, show something of the wild ‘ gigantesque’ character in the forms and 
expression, Worthy of notice also is a fragment about four inches high of a 
head of Heracles with the lion’s muzzle on the top. It has some resemblance 
to the head of the Glyconie statue, and the great breadth between the eyes, 
its corrugated forehead and hollow temples are forms common in works of the 
Pergamene sculpture. 

The Museum of Syracuse is perhaps richer than that of Palermo in 
classical remains, but there has been even less record of it. Among its 
most interesting acquisitions in recent times are some fragments of sculpture 
brought from Africa—when or from what site I was unable to discover :— 

(1) A very archaic head of a goddess wearing the polos, with hair 
arranged over the forehead in a row of small circles and falling down over the 
shoulders in two knotted plaits: the expression of the fleshy face with its 
staring eyes is like that of the archaic head from Ephesos in the British 
Museum. 

(2) Near this a colossal veiled head—perhaps of Demeter—but so 
defaced that I could not decide upon its age, though I was led to think it 
archaic: it is adorned with a stephane and anthemion, and shows traces of 


1 Given in Overbeck, Geschichte des Gricch. Plastik, vol. i. p. 179. 
2 1871, p. 126. 
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red paint: the centre of the face is very flat, and rather falls in, the chin is 
long and the sockets of the eyes very large: some recognisable Demeter-faces 
of the fourth century B.c. display such forms. 

(3) <A large female head about 12 inches high and 16 deep, a fragment 
of a colossal statue of Athene, as the helmet is visible, below which a mass of 
hair appears marked in faint rippling lines and almost hiding the ears. The 
face is a broad full oval outline, and the treatment of the flesh shows the soft 
Asia Minor style of the Alexandrine period ; and the type seen in some heads 
from the Mausoleum is shadowed in the forms of its mouth and chin and in 
the parts about the eyes. The head is turned to one side with a slightly 
sentimental effect. 

(4) A head of Zeus-Ammon, that might be of the fourth century, and if 
it were not so injured would take a high rank among the representations of 
the god, for this subject is exceedingly rare among the marbles of a good 
Greek period: the depth of the head is almost as great as the height (the 
proportion being about 13 inches to 14); the forehead and the eyes conform to 
the type of the Zeus heads of the fourth century ; and apart from the horns 
one cannot detect much of the character of the ram-god: the mouth is partly 
open, but the teeth scarcely appear, nor is there any of that sensual or bizarre 
expression apparent which marks the later Ammoun-heads. There is some power 
of thougbt in the face, and un the whole the rendering shows an Attic hand. 

Of the other works in the museum I can say nothing about the 
‘provenance. The archaic period is represented by some terra-cotta figures 
showing for the most part the stiff, sharp forms of the ‘ Peloponnesian’ style : 
a large female head wearing the stephane with purple-coloured hair drawn 
in zig-zag lines is a conspicuous instance of this manner, the forms of the face 
resembling those of the ‘ Apollo’ of Tenea. There is also an archaic marble 
statuette of a priestess in the same pose as the greater number of the statues 
found recently on the Acropolis. Nothing is to be found in the museum 
except among the coins that belongs to the Pheidian period, but there are a 
fair number of good Greek works of later schools, of which the following is an 
account : 

(1) <A torso of about 16 inches, a part of a male figure wearing a himation 
that passes round the middle of the body and is gathered in under the left 
shoulder: I seemed to discern traces of a staff here, and the body inclines to 
the right ; it may then be an Asclepios or an Athenian citizen in the attitude 
seen on many reliefs and in the Parthenon frieze. The rendering of the flesh 
is very warm and soft, and shows good fourth century style. 

(2) A charming Greek head in limestone, about 3} inches high, bound 
with a laurel crown, of high oval contour and very pure expression, perhaps 
a head of Artemis. 

(3) A statuette of a maiden, unfortunately headless, but with great 
beauty of drapery: her left hand is placed on her hip: she wears a long high- 
girdled chiton with himation, and the drapery is almost transparent, as is the 
fashion in early third century work, but the older style appears in the columnar 
folds of the left side. 
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(4) <A striking terra-coita figure of Eros, about five inches high, in an 
attitude that probably reproduces a work of great sculpture: he is shooting 
upwards into the air towards his left, as though Zeus were his mark: the red- 
or pink-coloured chlamys over his left shoulder recalls the lyrical passage 
of Sappho, the forms of his breast and torso are almost feminine and the 
hair is a luxuriant mass. 

(5) The Aphrodite of Syracuse, the only well-known work of the museum, 
upon which a few words may be allowed here: the workmanship of the very 
warm and soft surface is entirely Greek, and the articulation of the lower part 
of the torso is skilful: the marble has been polished, but does not seem to 
have been worked over by a later chisel. As regards the motive, the idea of 
the Cnidian original has in the main been preserved with some alterations ; 
it would seem that the right hand was lifting a strip of the drapery across 
her breast, as certain signs may be interpreted as traces of the drapery between 
the breasts and of the fingers that touched the left breast. 

Of the Roman period there are two very noticeable works that it would 
be a gain to publish well : 

(1) A head of Poseidon of great power and expression and of wholly 
Greek treatment of the forms, though the surface does not show the warmth 
of pure Greek work; the long and flowing hair rises up over the fore- 
head and falls in partially severed masses, as though matted with the sea- 
water: there is an immense protuberance of bone in the centre of the 
forehead and the eye-sockets are very deep, as in the Pergamene type of the 
water-gods: the depth of the head is great and the skull is almost concealed 
by the hair, only that the outline of it is indicated by the pressure of a fillet: 
the expression is wildly excited. 

(2) A small archaistic relief of good Roman work, representing the 
Indian Dionysos, with stiff Oriental curls and a touch of Oriental form; the 
lower lip is strangely protruding and the forehead is prominently barred ; 
the effect of the head is partly un-Hellenic, and the expression rather sensual. 


- 


L. R. FARNELL. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS, 1890. 
THIRD SEASON’S WorK. SALAMIS. 
[PLates IV.—X.] 


A FEW words will suffice to introduce the following report on the work 
of the Cyprus Exploration Fund at Salamis. It was intended to prefix a 
brief sketch of the history of the city, but it was found that to be of value 
the sketch would outgrow the limits defined by the occasion, and the present 
account is already toolong. That history is often difficult and obscure, and I 
hope to handle it in another place, but the main outlines are sufficiently 
familiar, for which it is enough to refer the reader to the material accumulated 
by Engel in his monograph ‘ Kypros,’ a book which, although published half 
a century ago and by no means free from errors, still remains the standard 
authority on the subject. The site has been described by many travellers 
from Pecocke and Drummond to the latest account by Mr. Hogarth in his 
‘Devia Cypria. Our plans and Mr. Tubbs’ narrative are a sufficient sup- 
plement to their notices. 

Excavation at Salamis is no new project. General di Cesnola ‘spent 
large sums of money at this place on three different occasions, but with no 
result in any way satisfactory.’ His brother Major Alexander di Cesnola for 
some time kept a band of diggers at work among the tombs between the 
monastery of S. Barnabas and the village of Encomi. His extraordinary 
topographical remarks show that he had little or no personal acquaintance 
with the site. After the British occupation Sir Charles Newton took up the 
project on behalf of the British Museum, and through Mr. C. D. Cobham, the 
Commissioner of Larnaca, employed the well-known archaeologist M. O. 
Richter to conduct an excavation on the site of Salamis. Part of a Roman 
house, including a bath and small mosaic, was discovered, and is marked on 
our plan. Beyond a few remarks in the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft 
1886, vol. ix. p. 204, Tam not aware that any account of this excavation has 
been published. Herr Richter has also worked on the necropolis of Salamis, 
of which he has given some description in the Mitthetlungen des Instituts in 
Athen 1881, vi. p. 191 and p. 244. Readers of this Jowrnal will remember 
his account of the prehistoric ‘Tomb of S. Catherine’ in the fourth volume. 
Among the most important of Herr Richter’s many services to Cypriote 
archaeology may be reckoned the accidental discovery of two marble capitals 
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under the sand near the Forest Guard’s house, which occurred while he was 
employed in the Forest Department, and subsequently gave us a clue to one 
of our sites. . 

The excavation of Salamis was an idea early entertained by the Com- 
mittee of the Exploration Fund. The idea was ambitious, and one felt as 
soon as one saw the site that the sum at command was ludicrously small for the 
undertaking, for buildings worth excavating had first to be laboriously sought. 
Tt is, however, satisfactory to have made a start, and we may hope that the 
past season’s work is only preliminary to larger operations. Considering its 
tentative character the excavation has met with a fair measure of success. 
Interest will naturally be directed chiefly on the one hand to the topographical 
and architectural results—especially the plans of the Agora and of the temple 
court in the sand, and the great Bull’s head capital—and on the other to the 
finds from the Sand site, the Cistern, and Todu7a, and among these more 
particularly to the important fragments of painted terracotta statues. Mr. 
Tubbs has written the sections on the Excavations and Inscriptions, I have 
contributed the description of the Finds. We have worked quite inde- 
pendently, and are each of us solely responsible for our respective shares in 
the following account. It is perhaps inevitable that in so large and often 
difficult a subject there should be occasional ditferences of opinion, but the 
division of matter is sufficiently distinct to save us from the necessity of dis- 
cussing them, and we have striven rather to set the facts before the reader 
than to develop views about them. 

The season’s work did not end with the excavations at Salamis. A small 
additional sum was procured for the purpose of continuing the previous 
year’s operations at Polis tes Chrysochou, on what promised aud proved to be 
more trustworthy and profitable sites than those before explored. The results 
of this further work will, it is hoped, be published in a succeeding number of 
this Journal. 

There remains the grateful duty of thanking the many friends in Cyprus 
whose kindness contributed so much to render our sojourn there a pleasant 
one. Some are old friends, some were new, but in their kindness there was 
no distinction. It is impossible to name all, and invidious to make a selec- 
tion, but we cannot omit to mention the hospitality which we enjoyed from 
His Excellency Sir Henry Bulwer, Captain and Lady Evelyn Young, Mr. 
C. D. Cobham, Mr. Justice Smith, Mr. H. Thompson, and from Mr. 
Williamson. The rest will understand that they are not forgotten. 





J. Antntur KR. Munro. 
Oxronn, February 1801. 


[Mr. Tubbs having left England early this year to take a post in 
Australia, the task cf seeing his work through the press has devolved on 
others: for many reasons this task was a difficult one, and as his sections 
stand they probably contain blemishes which the author, by a revision in 


print, might have removed.— ED. | 
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J.--THe Excavartions.! 


THouGH the one of us came from the South and the other from the 
North, both J. A. R. Munro and myself reached Larnaca the same day, 
Jan. 8. It was a Wednesday. On the Friday, having spent the interval in 
getting together various stores and necessaries, we were again en route ; and, 
after riding seven hours through a Cypriote deluge, evening found us in the 
bar of the Royal Oak, Varésia, vainly trying by help of a charcoal brazier to 
exhaust from clothes, baggage, servants, and selves some of the superabundant 
moisture. Next day the remaining six miles to Salamis were laid behind, and 
our tent pitched for the time in the adjoining village of Ai Sergyi. There, 
until Captain Young, the Commissioner of Famagésta, could arrive, and fix 
boundaries to the sites it was proposed to excavate, we found plenty to do in 
verifying old inscriptions or hunting for new, in wandering again and again 
over the ruins of the ancient city, in enrolling labourers or hearing such 
antiquarian gossip as Ai Sergyi and Encomi could furbish up, and, finally, in 
transferring bag and baggage to more convenient quarters in a house built 
originally for the local forest-guard, which, standing all but upon one of the 
sites to be excavated, not only conduced to our comfort but proved of 
material assistance to the better prosecution of our work. Alas! next 
scason’s excavation will necessitate the removal of our six months’ home. 

In anticipation of Captain Young’s arrival, three sites had been chosen 
where first to tempt fortune. Salamis as it exists to-day is a waste, rather 
more than a mile long and six furlongs broad—a waste covered with stones 
great and small, squared or rough, with here and there yet standing remnants 
of walls, floors of houses, and drums of columns. Spring transforms the 
desert into a miniature forest of thousands of tall fennel bushes, under whose 
shade grow innumerable mushrooms. The ground takes the form of a low 
plateau, bounded on the east, north, west, and south, respectively, by the sea, 
by a sand tract interrupted by salt marshes, by the main road from 
Famagésta to Tricomo, and by the valley of the Pediaeus. The surface 
of this plateau is broken by numerous alternating hills and depressions, in 
the main natural, but due, partly, to accumulations of débris: the greatest 
height may be 50 to 60 ft. above sea-level. Westward, behind the town as 
one looks from the sea, stretches a broad tract of perfectly flat country, the 
rich corn-land of the Mesaoréa, gradually contracting in the distance between 
the embracing arms of two mountain-ranges, one of which runs from the 
nose of the Carpass westwards forming the backbone of the island, while the 
other is the higher group of Troddos, capped through the spring months by a 


1 The writer wishes to express his gratitude valuable suggestions, and for his assistance 
to Mr. A. H. Smith for the pains he has taken in re-drawing and arranging the plans of the 
in overseeing the preparation of plates and _ sites. 
woodcuts, and to Mr. R. W. Schultz for many 
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glistening hood of snow whence a keen Tramontana blows down upon the 
eastern coast. Nearer at hand the level line is varied by modern villages 
and ancient ruins. Bulking large against the horizon rises the monastery of 
Ai Varndva, occupying the traditional scene of the martyrdom of St. Barnabas. 
Below, and standing out white in the sunlight against the monastery’s 
darker mass, lies the strange old tomb which the natives assign to St. 
Citherine, but which, half-built, half-hewn in the rock beneath, has the 
massiveness and simple grandeur of an age before history was written on 
parchment. To the right stretches the long trail of a great aqueduct which 
supplied Constantia with water, probably from Kythréa. Many of its pointed 
arches are still upstanding, more grand in their solitude than when once they 
formed only a few links in a chain. 

Resting the gaze now on that which lies closer at hand, three landmarks 
at once catch the eye—the wall of the later city, the strangely massive 
ruins of a ‘church,’ and the so-called Loutrén. <A line drawn from one to 
other of the two latter and slightly prolonged will nearly cut the three sites 
which we had marked out for our first essay. Pococke, in his Description of 
the Eust (II. p. 216), writes: ‘On the north of the new city, just within the 
gate, there are several grey granite pillars lying on the ground, two or three 
Corinthian capitals of grey marble cut in a very beautiful and particular 
manner. Pococke here describes the first of our sites, but the Corinthian 
capitals of which he speaks have either disappeared in the last century 
or are a mistake for the limestone capitals of our last site (47) which lies close 
at hand. Mr. Hogarth visited Salamis in the summer of 1888, and, though 
it was no part of his plan to deal with well-known ground, he left a valuable 
note of his observations in Devia Cypria, p. 61. I quote the passage in full: 
‘There are two places in this wilderness where I longed to set a few diggers 
to work ; the one is near the south-western corner of the site, just within the 
walls, where a fluted shaft of white marble, evidently deeply buried, is 
peeping out of the ground; the other is at the north-western angle beyond 
the Aovtpoy, where, in a well-defined oblong depression, much choked with 
sand, lie half-buried a number of glistening granite shafts of very large 
diameter—quite half as large again as any on the site of New Paphos; the 
sand here is strewn with fragments of a white marble pavement. That this 
is atemple-site I have little doubt.’ The first site here mentioned we failed 
altogether to find, and can only assume that the fluted shaft is identical with 
one which according to the villagers—whose accounts, however, were some- 
what confused—had been conveyed away quite recently by stene-stealers, a 
class of thieves from whom Salamis has suffered enormously in past years. 
The second site is that on which we dug first, but Mr. Hogarth has erred 
slightly in connecting with it either a deposit of sand or fragments of a 
marble pavement. Mr. Hogarth had also noticed, though he does not 
especially refer to it, the long rectangular depression which runs southwards 
from the Loutron, and supplied our third site. The remaining site, of the 
three chosen, is not described by previous travellers, but was seen by 
Mr. Hogarth. It lies close to the Forester’s House, and had been accidentally 
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discovered in digging for water to supply the needs of a plantation which the 
English Government had a year or two after the occupation commenced along 
the sand dunes in the eastward half of the town. 

On Wednesday, January 15th, just a week after we landed in Cyprus, 
Captain Young who had been absent in the Carpass, came over from 
Famagésta, saw our sites and fixed their boundaries. The greater part of 
Salamis belongs to Government; but here and there are patches of ground, 
which, having been cleared and tilled before the land was declared public, 
have remained in private possession. As the terms under which excavation 
can be carried on vary somewhat according to the owner of the property, it 
was necessary first to determine whether any of the ground selected was 
claimed by private persons. Fortunately this was not the case. 


Sir—E A?! or ‘THE Cotumns, (PLATE VI). 


Close to the northern wall of the new city and about halfway along its 
irregular course from west to east is a slight depression bounded by a double 
line of rising ground which gives it, roughly, the form of a rectangle, some 
150 x 190 feet. The surface is covered by large fusts of granite, which lie 
in a certain rude order, and, though mainly crowded together towards the 
south-west corner, suggest to a hasty glance the ruins of a four-sided 
colonnade. Of capitals or entablature, much less of walls, there is no 
trace above ground; nor, so far as concerns the two former, was any dis- 
covered below.?, The columns were indeed of granite, plain, aud Roman ; 
but they lay on the surface. There was hope then of a rich underlayer, 
and here accordingly, on January 16th, the first sod of the season 1889-90 
was cut.? 

The site being rectangular two trenches were dug N.—S , and E.—W., inter- 
secting near the centre [A A and B B on accompanying plan, PI. VI. Site A]. 
Two more were afterwards added [C D], and some enlargement of the former 
pair took place. Subsequently also probing shafts—none running to great 
depth—were tried at various points [a, b, &c.]: but the results attained were 
no great inducement to further work. In trench AA a depth of 13-14 feet was 
frequently reached, under column 1 as much as 15’6”-16'; elsewhere digging 
was less deep and in some of the probers was carried down only two or three 
feet from the surface. Throughout, the earth showed signs of frequent dis- 
turvance ; débris was plentiful, actual objects few. A first layer of from 5 to 





1 As it was necessary to distinguish the — stract of dates, and of numbers of workpeople 


different sites, I first lettered them consecutively, 
and then replaced the letters where possible by 
a title to which excavation showed the particular 
site to have a claim. 

2 Unless the fragments mentioned below are 
such. 

3 For the sake of brevity and clearness I have 
added at the close of this section a short ab- 


employed. 

4 The difference of level between the centre and 
south end of the site is 6”, and between the 
centre and north end, 2’ 9”. 

’ Measurements of depth, where given, are 
calculated from the ground directly above, and 
are not adjusted to a uniform level. 
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8 fect was full of faults: drains made of stone or terra-cotta, wretched late 
tombs, fragments of building without meaning or connection were inextricably 
mixed together. Below this line there seemed to have been less disturbance, 
and masonry grew more regular and coherent. The soil as a whole was 
remarkably dense, and at some points as firm as though it had been purposely 
rammed and packed. Labour was proportionally hard and slow; it was 
equally ill repaid. Of the various classes of finds sculpture had no repre- 
sentative, unless part of a face in bronze-slag may be excepted ; of inscriptions, 
only two or three chips;! pottery, mainly broken pieces, not numerous, from 
late Roman to black-glaze, and so called ‘primitive’ Cypriote ;? a bare half- 
dozen bronze coins,’ with some miscellaneous fragments such as a head in 
terra-cotta, a bronze horse-shoe (?), some enamelled glass, a portion of Turkish 
window-grating [5 feet], and animal bones [4 feet] complete the tale. 

More coherency was observed at a few points on the site. Thus 5’ 6” 
south of the intersection appeared a cement floor in which was sunk a 
cistern. At the S.E. corner of the floor were two steps, the upper of 
which is 6’ 9” down from the surface. Southwards from the steps and 
running slightly across the trench was a wall, whose head lay at a distance 
of 28’ 6” from column 2.4 By its northern end a pit for water with roughly 
built walls of stone, was opened in the side of the trench. Northwards from 
the intersection a stone runnel for water—or perhaps oil—was found 8 inches 
below the surface. It rested on a bed of rubble and cement, and, as was 
proved later, was part of an octagon. In the centre of the space so described 
and level with the substructure of the channel was a cement floor of two 
layers, 7 inches thick in all, which, being hewn through, disclosed under some 
loose earth containing charred remains, a mass of large stones loosely piled 
together to form a foundation, and bounded on east and south® by regular walls. 
The blocks of stone were in general worked and, while most were squared, 
there were fragments also of columns of blue-grey marble and pieces of 
moulding and entablature.6 These blocks being of considerable size and 
weight are not likely to have been brought from any considerable distance, 
but there was no indication of a building to which they might have belonged. 
To the N.E. of the site, and just outside the limits of the accompanying plan 
there are surface remains of a small building, also apparently octagonal in 
shape but of quite uncertain purpose. 

In trench AA near the northern end of column 2, and at a depth of 
7 feet, was a wall of remarkably solid construction, its top stone alone 
measuring 3’ 2” in length (so far as uncovered), 5’ 6” broad, and 3’ 53” deep. 





1 These were : + For convenience of measurement I used 
Fragment marble 34” x 33” x 1” (@). those of the columns which lay on the lines 
ss 99 Oh" x BE" x 18” (6). of the trenches. When not otherwise stated 
* Perhaps worthy of mention are fragments measurements are always of the shortest in- 
of an amphora, &c., black-glazed, with white _ terval. 
ivy-tendrils painted on ware like that of Cam-, ® Doubtless two sides of a square. 
pania. § Debased work, with a general resemblance 


3 One, a Ptolemy, was 6 feet down. The _ in scheme to the Jacunaria from the Regia in the 
figures in brackets denote depth of find. Forum Romanum, 
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The total height of the wall was 8ft., and it consisted of six courses; its 
direction was 259° or 11° south of west. A second portion of the same wall 
seems to have been that found in prober a, though existing at a level 9” 
lower. If the wall on which the granite columns rested is to be found any- 
where on this site it must be represented by these two fragments: to the 
north I could not satisfy myself that either of two portions of walls corre- 
sponded adequately with those on the south. Of greater interest and promise 
of better things, was the discovery in the westward trench, not far in from the 
intersection [14’9” to 21’], of three Tonic fusts of fine limestone! together with a 
base, a capital, and a portion of entablature, all in excellent preservation. 
(On Pl. VIII. Fig. 14 we reproduce the mouldings.) As these were removed 
a foundation appeared, running north and south across the trench, with a 
cross wall extending westwards a short distance Above in the side of 
the trench was a slanting layer of ash and refuse. In prober a were splinters 
from a corresponding column: and a line drawn between the two find-spots 
would harmonize with the direction of the wall and may represent that of a 
colonnade. But just where these remains were found the earth was at its 
hardest, needing to be hewn like concrete, so that under the circumstances it 
was thought advisable to leave to better filled purses the task of further ex- 
ploration. I will only here add that south of column 2 a mass of painted wall- 
plaster (Roman) was turned up’; and that close under the surface eastward 
from this point were unearthed many fragments moulded in low relief, from 
a dead-window, apparently that of a church. Almost all fitted together. 
Altogether, just over a week was spent on ‘The Columns, by the end of 
which time the men, 40 in number at first, had increased to 58, with 26 
women to assist. A few hands were, however, kept employed here till 
February 2,and to them are mainly due the results, such as they are, recorded 
above. For any general or satisfactory conclusion as to the site, materials are 
wanting: there are, however, several points worthy of consideration. The 
columns? lie entirely on the surface—with one partial exception no drum was 
found beneath the soil. It is as though they had been overthrown yesterday : 
only the weather-scars consort ill with such an impression. The column-wall, 
if it is such, lies on the other hand 7ft. down. The site, too, seems almost 
unnaturally deep in refuse earth. Late burials, such as may have been made 
during the Arab inroads, are some feet below the surface : in fact, the first 
fathom of soil in most parts of the site may be considered of later date than 
the columns themselves. It is not impussible that the granite fusts on this 
site were brought thither from some other part of Salamis: one has grappling- 
1 On the largest, remains of fine marble lower end only wants the base-fillet. By piecing 
stucco (opus albarium). together existing fragments it would be possible 
2 The design was arranged in panels, painted to construct monolith columns of about 18’ to 
black on orange-red, with an inner ground of 19’, with an upper diameter (inclusive of fillet) 
white on which were birds and foliage in blue of 2’ 54”, and corresponding base-section of 
and green. 2’ 9” (fillet included). The mouldings are 
3 No column is certainly complete: the quite simpic in form and need not be reproduced 
largest fragment is 17’ 9” long and probably _ here, 
represents very nearly an entire column, its 
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holes for removal, other similar fusts seem to have been dropped in transit at 
the S.E of the town, where they now lie; others may be some of the 
numerous granite columns in Famagosta. 

SITE B. 

Although, as has been mentioned, some work was still in hand on this 
site up till February 2, a move had already, on January 22, been made to 
the second site [B] which lies close under the western wall of the Forester’s 
House. The latter stands on a natural rise increased in height by débris of 
former buildings, but having no great deposit of sand except on its flanks 
where alternating sea and land winds have piled up deep drifts. In the 
westward drift the head of site #2 plunged. Running back and _ falling 
rapidly away from the house is an undulating plain of low sand-hills in which 
a slight and moderately even depression marked, though somewhat vaguely, 
the limits of the space to be excavated. At two points, east and west of one 
another, the villagers had, in digging for water, brought to light a couple of 
bluish-white marble capitals in Roman-Corinthian style together with a base and 
two a@yadparta of limestone. In laying foundations for the house other remains, 
here of masonry and wall, liad been found; while further towards the sea in- 
scribed marble blocks had rewarded the pains of a previous seeker after an- 
tiquities. These indications pointed to a temple such as, for example, 
comparing the position with that of the famous Aphroditeum at Cnidos, would 
have suited well with the title of Venus Prospiciens, to whom, as Ovid 
[Mctam. IV. 760] states, an important shrine was dedicated at Salamis. 
Whether this suggestion was afterwards justified will appear later. 

In the centre of the depression there were not more than five to five and 
a half feet of sand, but towards each side the drift grew deeper, reaching 10 


Q 


and 12 feet on the west and double as much eastwards by the house. North 
and south the difference was less marked, but still preceptible. The character 
of the ground in the vicinity will be apparent from the general plan of the 
city. From the house there is a rapid fall to the sea-shore, and a sharp, 
though short, drop southwards. The building on site B, whatever its 
character, though looking out over the sea must always have had its lower 
position hidden by the rise on which the Forester’s House stands. 

Work in the sand was easy and rapid. A single day sufficed to confirm 
the indications which the villagers’ finds had furnished. Column after column 
was uncovered till the line of the western wall, with its bases almost all 
in position, was fairly cleared. But the weather was unpropitious. Strong 
dry north-easterly winds prevailed, raising storms of dust, in face of which the 
men could not work. Accordingly site # was temporarily left on one side, 
and the bulk of the hands drafted off to the third site. As in this account I 
follow roughly the order of events, and as site B was the one important 
excavation which the close of the season found still unfinished, and indeed 
just opening out into wider developments, it will be more convenient 
to deal first with C (or the Agora), and then pursue the course of the 
work in other fields returning finally to discuss the results from the sand. 


- 
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SirE C.—Tue Acora. (PLATE VIL.) 


From the new city wall near its south-west angle a long depression ex- 
tends, nearly north and south, at right angles and is closed at the further end 
by a hillock. This depression, when first seen, presented an appearance of 
great regularity. Along each side stretched a fairly continuous line of lime- 
stone drums which seemed to lie much as they had fallen. So weather-eaten 
were these blocks, long ago deprived of the protective stucco, that it was quite 
possible at a short distance to doubt whether a given mass was part of 
architrave or column ; but a closer examination showed that amid all the vast 
accumulation of debris—and the ground was like the moraine of an Alpine 
glacier—there was scarcely a single piece of moulded or even of squared 
stone on the surface. Of capitals there were a few fragments from which it 
was clear that a long arcade of the Corinthian order had occupied the site. 

Excavation began by the cutting of two trenches at the southern end, 
one running across the depression from (presumed) wall to wall, the other, at 
right angles to the first, cutting up the hillock slope with a view to lay bare 
the southern line of front. On the surface and especially on and about 
the hillock were numerous fragments, some of large size, from squared 
blocks of blue marble, such as were most in favour under the Ptolemies and 
the Empire for bases of statues and dedicatory inscriptions. A preliminary 
search revealed three inscribed fragments from as many dedications, one 
of which was of some length and recorded the erection of a statue in honour 
of an Emperor [v. inf. No. III. 1 in section on inscriptions.]} Another was : 
small piece from a large pedestal which had carried a portrait of a Ptolemy 
[Philometor?], the remaining portions of the one half of which were 
discovered some weeks later. Although no one inscription named the 
locality it was clear that the site had been one, such as the Agora, which was 
suited to the erection of monumental records. A few hands were set aside to 
search for further spoil of the like kind ; and a day or two later a rectangular 
floor! as of an olive press, was discovered, formed of large marble blocks in 
which a channel had been cut when they were adapted to new uses. 
On turning these blocks over five were found to bear inscriptions, all 
practically complete, and with excellently preserved surface.2 Already the 
fine bull’s-head capital had been unearthed ; and the work of clearing the site 
was now prosecuted with none the less vigour for this successful commence- 
ment. In appearance the task was certainly not difficult. It resolved itself 
into the laying bare of a long colonnade on either side and the investigation 
of the northern and southernends. The first trench having merely tapped the 
two column-walls, the line of one or other had first to be determined by further 


112 feet N. and S. by 11'5” E. and W. It from its direction would seem to have been in 
lies somewhat to the west of the south-western connection with the floor. 
end of the Agora (v, accompanying plan of 2 y, inf. Nos. 11. 4-8 in section on inscrip- 
Site Con Pl. VII.). East of the floor isa small tions. 
drain-pipe (64’-7” diam.) of terra-cotta, which 
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experiment. To this end acrosswise trench was run striking the eastern colonnade 
some eight intercolumniations further northwards. Having thus obtained the 
orientation I set to work to completely clear both lines of columns, east and 
west, following this up by laying bare the south-eastern and south-western 
angles and the walls which ran back thence to the outside of the colonnade. 
The hillock was then cut into and various cross-trenches opened up sections 
of the outer walls of the colonnade. The hillock proved to be a problem of 
greater complexity than had been anticipated ; while an attempt in the mean- 
time to find the column mentioned by Mr. Hogarth [v. sup. p. 62] had led 
to the discovery east of the hillock of a marble base in position on its 
supporting wall. Both these points required and received further elucidation ; 
especially was it necessary to establish the lines of the building hidden under 
the hillock. The opening of the main arcade in its full length raised a 
further question. The walls were not complete but were cut off by the 
fortification of the new city. Thus it became requisite to extend operations 
across the city-wall in the narrow space intervening between it and the 
Loutrén; and, finally, to ascertain whether, and in what way, the building 
last named was connected with the Agora. Lastly, something had to be done 
towards fixing the character of the space intervening between the arcades. 
Though long, the work here summarized was not difficult. One circum- 
stance was especially favourable ; there was nowhere any great depth of earth. 
The layer in the centre was not more than a foot, and often much less, on to 
arough pavement. Almost equally light, 1 ft. Gin. to 3 ft, was the deposit 
on the column walls, Only in cutting up the northern and southern slopes 








ee . 


and in attempting to strike the outer arcade walls was it necessary to excavate 
any considerable depth. Otherwise the task would have been heavy: even 
to clear two spaces of 700 x 12 ft. to the depth of nearly a yard means a 
large expenditure of labour, and our toil was doubled by the accumulation of 
stone and délris which everywhere along the lines of building encumbered 
the surface. Virgin soil was seldom reached. It was found near the bull’s- 
head capital? at a level of 13’ 6”, and by the south-west outer angle at 
12’ 6”. 

There is no need to enter further into details of the actual work of excava- 
tion, ‘which was on the whole straightforward, and I will content myself with 
a statement of results. As will be seen from the plan (Pl. VII.) the Agora 
consisted of a double colonnade enclosing an open space. Its east and 
west walls have, as existing, a length of respectively 701’ 9” and 701’ [Eng.], 
the measurement in either case being from the back of the southern corner 
half-base to the city-wall.2 These two walls exist throughout at, practically, 
the same level, that of the emplacement of the bases. Their height at this 


' PB on the plan on Pl. VIL. the city-wall which cuts across the northern end, 

2 The two angles S.-E. and S.-W. being de- 8 There are two unimportant exceptions :— 
termined, the divergence here observable, so far (a) At the north end of the east wall the top 
as it exists in reality—and something must be courses have been cut away between columns 
allowed for the impossibility of an absolutely 44-46 in order to adapt the space to later 


accurate measurement—must be produced by — building. 
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level is 3’ 3” on to a lower stepped course which itself continues about another 
foot. Their breadth is 5 ft., or 6 on the lower course.1- The central space has 


> 


a width between walls of 110 ft. ;? and the span of the arcade is 31’ 2”; so 


qe 


that the total width reckoning in the walls is 192’ 6” [Eng.], or, approximately, 





CAPITAL oF COLUMN. 


200 Roman feet. The order is Corinthian, and a sketch of the capital is 
given here. Its columns, of limestone with moulded fluting in stucco, had a 
height of 26’ 42” (exclusive of base, but inclusive of capital)? Of entablature 
there were but few remains, On PI. VIII, Figs. 1, 2, 3, and in the annexed 
cuts, are collected such moulded stones as may with some certainty be 
identified. Of all others I have made and preserved drawings, but have 
thought it advisable not to publish them here. The intervals between thie 
columns are not regular. From the south-east corner to centre of base 4 is 


eye 


a span of 62’ 73 


(b) A small section of the west wall—also 
towards the north end—was left unexcavated 
owing to the number of heavy fusts lying on 
the ground, to move which was difficult with 
our strictly limited resources in the matter of 
tools: we had two good ropes which friendly 
shipwrecks had furnished. 

1 Only here and there was the wall uncovered 
to its full depth in the process of excavation. 
The measurements are not quite uniform. 

2 109’ 8” and 110’ 64” measured, the differ- 


, allowing an intercolumniation of, as nearly as possible, 


ence being mainly due to the varying preserva- 
tion of the walls. 

3 One column—45 on the east wall—is fortu- 
nately preserved entire: it has only lost part of 
its stueco. The base has however been recut. 

On the plan [ have indicated all bases still 
existing, and have distinguished between those 
which are broken and those which are practically 
sound. The emplacement, wherever clearly 
discernible, is shown by a rectangle. 
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15’ 6”; whereas between columns 14—16 the intercolumniation falls to 14’ 6’ , 
is about 12’ 9” between columns 19—21, and at the northern end rises again 
to 15 ft. Similarly in the western colonnade, although data are for the most 
part wanting, while the interval towards the northern end is nearly regular at 
about 14’ 6”, the southern end seems to start with a wide arch of just upon 
17 ft. 

The outer walls were not opened throughout their length (v. plan), and 
in general are badly preserved as compared with those on which the columns 
rest. Being encumbered by no bases they presented an easier quarry to the 
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ConcrETE Bock, plastered. Agora, W. Wall [é 
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CoNncRETE Brock, faced with white plaster ; triglyph as existing, 15)” high, 74” wide, 7?” deep ; 
Square at right side. Agora, W. Wall [7]. 


inevitable stone-stealer. In some instances only their lower course has 
remained, in others they have been so broken up and intermixed with later 
masonry that their outlines are scarcely recognizable ; but here and there are 
still comparatively sound portions, even among the few laid bare in excavat- 
ing, and these show a width of 5 to 6 ft. In the eastern wall close to the 
southern corner there seemed to have been! a narrow door having an inner 





1 At present built up. 
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breadth of 7’ 13” and posts 5’ 3” high (as existing), whose upper edge is 
2’ 11” above the level of the E. column-wall and agrees with the higher 
course of the south-east return, At and about the south-east corner are 
several cross-walls running eastwards, which we did not as a rule open beyond 
the few feet comprised in the trench along the main wall (see also below), 
The centre of the Agora, so far as it was excavated, was composed of an 
uneven floor of rough, square blocks, less irregularly placed than, ¢.y., the 
paving of the Via Sacra at Rome, but of sufficiently poor workmanship. This 
flooring is about 3 ft. below the east column-wall. Beneath it at the northern 
end some remains of walls were disclosed, but were not found to lead to any 
development of importance. At the southern end a flight of marble steps 
climbs the slope of the hillock. The flight is 70’ 6” wide. Three courses 
remain in greater or less completeness, and there is perhaps trace of a fourth. 
The steps are not regular in tread or rise: the latter is generally 1 ft., the 
former varying from 1’ to L’ 42". There is some indication that the facing 
course has been lost. In the centre the flight has apparently been inter- 
rupted where a width of 13’ 6” probably represents the true stairway. 
Higher up the slope, 13’ 8)" beyond and 4’ 2” above the middle lower step, 
are the presumed remains of an additional step. If such they were it will be 
necessary to assume that the flight between these two points was, as is 
common in Roman work, interrupted by a ramp; for the gradient of the 
lower steps does not agree with the difference of level between them and this 
supposed higher step. The surface of the middle step is practically on a 
level with the rough flooring of the centre of the Agora; flooring and stair 
therefore are hardly contemporary. 

The eastern arcade, as will be apparent from the plan, is far better pre- 
served than is the corresponding western. It is here, therefore, by preference 
that we must look for such further details of structure or plan as still survive. 
On both sides of the east column-wall have been found portions of a tesselated 
marble pavement which joins directly on to the wall itself about a foot below 
the emplacement of the columns, and extends thence 8 ft. eastwards and 10 
westwards.! It is clear from the finding of remains of this pavement at so 


1 This is in each case the greatest distance as though foundations for steps, project from the 
opencd by our excavation, but does not represent column wall. 


the original width. That the pavement ever ex- They measure (downwards) :— 

tended right across the Agora is doubtful ; at (a) 12” rise, 1'2” tread. 

least it cannot have maintained the same level. (4) 1 as oS 

The present difference of level between the key. 85 5, Lone 

centre and sides is probably original: the site (d) 1’ re 7 ae i e 

has in this respect been but slightly inte: fered (ce) 104” ,, | le i 

with. One fragment of similar pavement Of these (d) is already at a lower level than 


was found in the centre [v. plan]; but is of the flooring of the centre. The fragment of 
poorer quality and probably belongs to later marble pavement in the centre is 6-9” above 
building, of which there are here some remains. the rough flooring. By the southern nave wall 
Between columns 6-7 E. wall the ground has of the church (v. inf.) is also a piece of this 
been more fully opened up inwards, and here _ tesselated pavement, whither it has probably 
there are few traces, beyond some few tesserae, been removed from the Agora. 

ofthe pavement. Instead, several stone courses, 
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many different points that it must have extended the whole length of the 
colonnade.! Near the western wall scarcely any indications of a correspond- 
ing pavement are to be found: but it must be understood that digging here 
has not been carried, with trifling exceptions, more than a foot or two on 
cither side. Some few tesserae I picked up lying loose on the surface, and, 
as these in more than one instance were united by the original cement, they 
may perhaps be evidence in point. More traces remain of a flagging course 
which is interposed between the pavement proper and the wall; but marble 
has here been freely replaced by tiles, which, towards the northern end, have 
served apparently as a water-channel in connection perhaps with a lime-kiln 
constructed in the column-wall between columns 44-45, There may also have 
been a channel at the southern end by columns 2-3. 

Contrasting with the general character of the western walls, the frequent 
overbuilding and reconstruction for later purposes, is the discovery towards 
the southern end of a long strip, in excellent preservation, of fine mosaic 
work, with patterns—for the most part Chinese bridges with maeander 
borders—in slate-blue, red, pink-white, and white marble. The tesserae are 
of medium size. They are set in cement, and the entire floor is supported on 
a cement underlayer. After running 93 ft. with a width of 16’ 3’? it breaks 
off suddenly, the under cement continuing a few inches farther. At this 
point we cut down to adepth of 5 ft. passing through several layers of 
cement; 5 ft. farther north was a cross-wall. At one point a late wall 
crossed the mosaic diagonally and was removed; at another [56’ 3” from 
S. end] a base of bluish marble® of the customary late form lies resting 
on the mosaic as it was found. Attempts were made to discover a corre- 
sponding mosaic on the eastern side of the Agora, but without success. 
Several fragments of mosaic flooring were indeed found; but, instead of 
lying outside the colonnade altogether, these were invariably between 
the column and outer-walls, were plain, and of poorer quality. The largest* 
fragment lies behind column 4 near the outer wall, along whose inner 
edge are several patches, at considerable intervals, of a long strip which 
seems to have continued up to the end of the trenching on this side 
tne wall [opp. column 9]. Throughout this section moulded limestone 


1 Thus in the E. colonnade : pavement giving a parallelogram of 8’ x 13’ 6”, 





43-42 West. Yellow marble slabbing, 5’ 4” 
length [prob. later work]. 

42 W. Picce of tesselated pavement, 9’ 4” x 
4’ 9” [as excavated], 

42-37. Remains on W. side ; yellow flagging 
course on E, 

85-34 W. Yellow flagging. 

32-31 W. i sy 

80 on E. 6 BS 

29-27. Tesselated pavement, 3’ 6” wide [as 
excavated]. 

20 on. W. Tesselated pavement joining on to 
flagging course ; width 5’ 6” [as excavated]. 

17. Iu ecross-trench eastwards, — tesselated 


16-14. Numerous fragments, loose, on W. 
side, some on E, also. 

12. In cross-trench, giving a parallelogram 
10°x 26) 6". 

12-10. Cement bed for pavement in W. side. 

Colours used are orange, blue-white, and dark 
blue ; desizns geometrical. 

* This width is perhaps original, as the mosaic 
ends westward, against remains of a wall. 

3 Opposite it the mosaic has a different pat- 
tern—a polychrome wheel. The floor has here 
sunk so that an adjoining portion projects in the 
corner of the next cutting at an 8” higher level. 

4 It has a width of 8’ 6” as uncovered. 
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blocks [square] are set against the outer wall at nearly regular intervals of 
about 15 ft, as though part of some architectural ornamentation. Without 
further clearance their purpose cannot be determined; they can scarcely 
however, have had anything to do with the Agora itself. This south-east 
corner has been considerably rebuilt, or adapted to later erections. A not 
dissimilar block, in better preservation, is set in the east column-wall at its 
northern end, where also the wall has been cut away and altered to suit the 
exigencies of a later house, whose marble-flagged floor still remains between 
columns 46 and 45, 

Here may best be placed details of the more important of such additional 
walls or buildings as either have a possible connection with the Agora, or 
have at a later time been constructed on or against it. At the south-east 
inner corner of the eastern colonnade there is some adventitious masonry, both 
westwards and southwards of the angle, which itself is well defined. From 
it a canting has been carried 4’ 8” west, 2’ south, while neatly joined cn to it 
and coincident with the last 22” westward is a wall running southwards. Of 
better character is a piece of masonry 3’ broad which continues the line of the 
column-wall for 14’ 9” at 2’ 2” lower level. It is, however, interrupted at 
6’ 4"—11' 6" by a marble plaque floor, and beyond it is later limestone 
masonry for ancther 2’. Resting against the outer face of the southern end 
of the arcade are fragments of two walls, small, and in appearance late and 
unimportant. For a distance of 67 ft. northwards from the outer S. E. 
angle of the colonnade there are numerous cross-walks, six in all, of which only 
one seems of importance ; the others were not followed up.!. This one is part 
of a three-sided rectangular building of good construction, at least the lower 
stepped course of which seems homogeneous with the masonry of the Agora.” 
Its northern, eastern, and southern sides measure respectively 36’ 3”, 19’ 6”, and 
23’, with a thickness of 3’ 7”, 2’ 8”, and 2’ 9”. The shortness of the southern 
sides leaves an interval of ground unbuilt over, perhaps to correspond with the 
(presumed) doorway which, as already mentioned, exists in the outer colonnade 
wall at this point. The inner wall surfaces are all plastered, and in the 8. E. 
angle is a small oblong pit, also plastered, measuring 4’ 2” x2’ 6”, with a 
depth of 2 ft. (from the top of the adjoining wall). Though, perhaps, rebuilt 
in later times, this erection seems to have originally been included in the Agora 
and its annexes. There may have been at the S. E. corner a row of oftices 
or shops.’ 


1 After the first of these walls the outer Agora and Greek work, 

wall is plastered. All the walls excepting that 2 The northern wall is also of the same width 
of which details are here given may belong as the southern end wall of the Agora colonnade. 
together: conjecture is useless where merely a The other two walls are narrower. From its 
few feet have been disclosed. The fourth wall northern side a wall starts off which seems con- 
is carried on into the Agora-wall, and has been tinuous to that to which the fourth cross-wall is 
opened for some distance up to its junction with attached [v. plan]. 

a N, and S. wall which runs parallel with the 3 It may be worth while to note the character 
Agora. Beside it was found an inscription of of the objects found thereabouts. These in- 
the Ptolemaic period [v. inf. No. III. 16], as clude :— 

also part of a marble head [female] of large size In mardvle ; object like mason’s mallet split 
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Another noteworthy building is the church which was found planted 
against the east colonnade, whose outer wall it utilizes. It isa true basilica of 
the type of which the subterranean church of 8. Clemente in Rome is a well- 
known example, and is peculiar only in that its southern aisle is somewhat 
narrower than the northern. The dimensions are 56 feet to spring of apse 
(from eastern face outer colonnade wall, which is utilized to form the rear wall 
of the basilica), 58’ 6” width over all. The apse of the nave has a chord of 
22’ 3”, and a radius of 7’ 4”’—7' 6" Within the apse is a mass of débris 
which belonged presumably to the altar.2. The floor of the basilica is 2’ 6” 
below the (existing) top of the apse wall;* and still lower are further remains 
of masonry and drain pipes, and a thin layer of cement and pottery. At the 
head of the southera aisle, where the apse wall breaks off suddenly, a shaft 
was sunk to a considerable depth, but failed to show evidence of an under- 
Jayer; the earth was indeed remarkably free from foreign substances. Beyond 
tie apse a cutting 3’ 9” deep was made for a distance of 25 feet up the slope 
in a line of the basilica, but the earth here also was nearly virgin. Near the 
surface, against the southern nave wall, a small Lusignan coin was found, and 
by the same wall a portion of tesselated marble pavement,‘ like that of the 
Agora, and several architectural fragments, including a small marble stele and 
a capital, On the western side of the outer Agora wall is a flight of stone 
steps leading northwards, which may probably be assigned to the basilica. 

From this point on there is little to remark in the eastern colonnade. 
Many remains of walls and other masonry were disclosed in cutting cross- 
trenches, but none was opened for more than a few feet, and none needs 
description here. In several places the column-wall has been used for later 
requirements, and this has caused a certain amount of re-cutting and 
re-plastering. Along the northern slope a trench was run in the earlier days 
of the excavation, with a view to determine the northern front. This 
opened some remains of masonry and a deep well full of potsherds, shells, 
and other refuse, which were cleared out until at 22 feet the rising water 
prevented further progress. In the centre below the slope, two trenches 
disclosed a plastered wall running parallel with the main direction of the 
Agora; two others more to the south contained only rough paving, like that 


oS 


in two; round object; ribbed slab like foot- * The apse, with its heap of débris, is exactly 
scraper; ear of bowl; inscribed slab [to paralleled by a small ruin on the right of the 
Hadrian, v. inf.]; fragment of bowl [red Sacra Via at Rome, as one passes from the Arch 


marble]; part stele, with vase in relief. of Titus to the Meta Sudans. 





Bronze: coins; hook; small wheel; chain, 
with brass weight. 

Iron: Fragments of lock ; curved fragment 
[sickle ?]. 

Lead : large weight. 

Stone: weight ; knee of statue [limestone]. 

Terra-cotta ; Roman lamp with Eres; ditto 
plain. 

Ivory : fragment like serviette-ring. 

1 These are inner measuremonts, not inclusive 
of walls, 


3 Which in its turn is 1’ 9” above the level of 
the east wall of the Agora. 

4 The portion opened is about 18 feet long by 
8 broad. 

> The few objects here found belong rather to 
private dwellings: fragments of window and 
other panelling in thin marble ; tesserae from 
one of the brilliant glass mosaics which were 
used to decorate house-walls; a lion’s head 
gargoyle, Xe. 
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at the southern end—a cement, floor and beneath it a mass of stones, 
mostly architectural, thrown in apparently as a foundation. 

A curious circumstance was the finding, built into the new city-wall, two 
marble bases, which with their podia were monolithic [v. Pl. VIII. Fig. 4). 
A ragged peasant of Sergyi, who had not seldom served us as guide, reported 
that a number of marble columns had been disinterred from the city wall. 
Others, he said, still remained. It was, indeed, quite possible to trace certain 
bays in the wall, such as might well have been built round a column or 
similar round mass; but such a mode of construction seemed little adapted to 
strengthen what had clearly been a wall of fortification, On cutting down, 
however, two marble bases were in fact found, while the bay in which a third 
had stood was well defined. Moreover, these bays have a certain regularity,} 
as though base and column had stood in position before the wall was built ; 
but the one base which was thoroughly exposed proved to rest on cement, not 
onamasonry course. Part of a marble Corinthian capital was turned up in an 
adjoining shaft sunk against the south-western pier of the Loutrén, but I 
seem to have taken no note of its measurements, and cannot say therefore 
whether it had any connection with the bases. 

There is even less to note in the western colonnade. At the north- 
west the new city-wall is carried on to the column wall of the Agora 
to a height of four courses and for a distance southwards of 6° 9”, 
The courses below are stepped. The inter-columniation 45-46 is marked 
by the superimposing of a narrow late wall, level with the top of the 
bases of the colonnade : it continues a short distance northwards of 46. <A little 
north of the centre of the arcade the column-wall is for several feet stepped 
on its eastern face. The step is 1’ 3’ down and has a width of 1’ 5)": it may 
probably be a vestige of the supporting course for attachment of the marble 
tesselated pavement, which no doubt extended inwards from the western as 
from the eastern colonnade [v. sup. p. 71]. The most noteworthy feature 
was, however, the series of drains which underlie the arcade, and generally 
pierce the column-wall at a slight depth from its existing surface. They are 
all of similar type, built of rough stone, once probably faced, and are nearly 
equal in size, varying in width from 1’ 3” to 1’ 10”, with heights of from 2’ 3” 
to 4’,, Only one, the most southerly, could be traced to its termination—a 
plain wall, which may however have been interposed,—in the others progress 
was stopped, sooner or later, by an accumulation of earth which in so confined 
a space there was no means of removing. <A rather larger drain is that which 
crosses the column-wall at its northern end, and then bending round north- 
wards runs under the Loutrén, and is no doubt identical with one found at the 
N. W. corner of the latter building. The drains afterwards supplied a run for 
two litters of foxes: and the vixen repaid our kindness by carrying off a fine 
turkey-hen the night before it was destined to replenish our larder. 





1 This regularity is not fully maintained in 18 feet to a probable second bay, and 20 feet 
the actual measurements, which give 12 feet again to the second base excavated, 
between first bay and first marble base then 
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The upper course of the column-wall shows in its existing state much 
evidence of later interference. Many architectural fragments have been 
hastily built in; and among these one, a pilaster capital in low relief, is of 
some interest, and is represented in the annexed cut. Other pieces are 
probably from the entablature of the colonnade itself, but are unfortunately few 
and small. Somewhat south of the arcade’s central point there is on the west 
a rectangular depression at present under tillage. It was at one time intended to 
make trial of this patch of ground, on which an anneve to the Agora might well 
have stood. Two preliminary trenches were carried from the outer wall down 
to the edge of the plot, but as they failed to disclose anything of importance, 
and as the ground, being in private possession, would have had to be bought 
up, or at least the standing crop and owner's rights paid for, the idea of 
excavating it this season was abandoned. Inside the Agora, and somewhat 
further south, two walls, separated only by a couple of feet, were found running 
parallel with the colonnade and only a short distance away from the column- 
wall. They were, however, not followed up. At the 8. W. angle were several 
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remains of building. They seemed to be for the most part of a late period. 
Among them are some architectural members including a marble base and a 
small stele. From the outer angle of the arcade a wall runs westward for 
some 84 ft. It shows on the surface of the ground and has not been 
excavated. Another wall, parallel with this, also exists further north, and 
extends 15 ft. from the outer arcade wall, against the lower course of which 
and between the two cross-walls there was some remain of a cement floor. 
The excavation of the Agora was completed by that of the hillock at its 
southern end. Here were found thick walls forming a double rectangle, 
There can be little doubt that these are the stoa and cella walls of a temple, 
which forms a natural finish to the Agora. The peristyle has an extreme 
length of 96 feet, and breadth of 72, a proportion of 4:3; the cella is 
practically square, being 52’ x 50’.1 The eastern wall of the cella was not 
’ The measurement is conjectural, based on pect rather a square: the divergence may be 
the interval between the cella and outer walls accounted for by the differing thicknesses of the 
on the west side. It would be natural to ex- four cella-walls. 
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found, though the space it should have occupied was excavated to a consider- 
able depth. The general width of the walls is 6 feet... Two narrow walls 
connect the peristyle with the marble steps. No vestige of base or podium 
was found, with possible exception of the middle of the western peristyle 
wall just opposite some fallen drums. The latter are indeed plentiful, 
especially on the southern slope, where a great mass of limestone fusts may 
be seen. The diameters of the drums vary considerably from 4’ 8” to 3’ 02", 
so that they must be representative of at least two orders” The existing 
surface of the walls is remarkably even and in part flagged with large flat 
stones. Their level * is 1’ 10” above the S.E. corner base, or 3’ 6” above the 
colunn-wall of the Agora. The north cella-wall breaks off short at its 
eastern end, where it has a depth of #’ 8” masonry, supported on a compo-bed 
1’ 6” thick. Here 7’ 10” below the top of the wa'l, or 11’ 6” below the 
surface soil is a floor of small squared pieces of tile set orderly in a matrix of 
cement 2 feet thick. Cutting through this floor, of whose presence at this 
point I have no explanation to offer, a mass of heavy masonry was disclosed 
heaped together with no pretence to regularity. On removing the upper 
blocks however, masonry in course appeared at an additional depth of several 
feet ; this seemed to be the remains of walls running slantwise to the line of the 
later temple. Further work proved to be impossible without greatly enlarging 
the shaft; water too was beginning to appear, and at a depth of 13’ 9” below 
the cella-wall excavation was abandoned. The sole object found in the shaft 
was a colossal limestone hand similar to those afterwards turned up on another 
site (Toumpa v. if). This underlayer was only discovered after the Agora 
had been abandoned when the season was already well advanced, and I did 
not at first realize its full importance. Some valuable time was_ lost 
accordingly before I could set on a few hands to excavate to a lower level 
at other points of the temple. When this was done, however, masonry in 
course, and apparently agreeing in direction with that already mentioned, was 
found also at the N.W. angle of the cella, and at the 8.E. of the peristyle.’ 
It was then too late to do more, the shafts sunk could not be extended under- 
ground, and there was not time to attempt a thorough clearance of the 
hillock. That task must be left until the excavations are resumed. The 
hillock is a mass of débris and loose earth, which must be removed bodily.® 
1 It is 6’ 8” on the N. vella wall, 5’11” on the __peristyle wall on the south is somewhat lower. 
peristyle at the S.E., and with this narrower + As open, the floor is 12’ 6” wide E. and W. 
measure the other walls agree rather than with and 14’ 6” long N. and 8S. On the E. side of 


the wider dimension. the cutting there are in the earth-wall of the 


2 Many drums owing to their imperfect pre- trench traces of two cement layers 2” to 3” 
servation it was impossible to measure. Isub- thick at a height of 5’ and 6’ 9” respectively 
join the diameters of the others :—4’ $” [drum above the floor. 
at S.E. peristyle angle], 3’ 63” [W. peristyle 5 The space was too confined to render 





wall, opposite stipposed emplacement], 4’ 1” 
[second drum, ébid.], 3’ 114” [N. peristyle wall], 
3’ 54” [S.E.], 3’ 44”, 3’ 9”, 3’ 04” 3’ 3” [all on 
S.]. There is a large, much-broken «rum stand- 
ing on the Agora fleor, which even in its present 
state measures 4’ 6”. 

3 te. the level of the N. cella-wall; the 


measurement possible, and my compass was 
unfortunately broken. 

6 On the crest of the hillock, just about the 
centre of the cella, a shaft was sunk to a depth 
of about 18 feet without encountering anything 
but loose soil. 
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The site is certainly an important one and the temple, whose walls now 
occupy it, is almost as certainly a rebuilding of an older shrine whose ruins 
exist beneath. 

On the surface and still more in trenching, numerous fragments of in- 
scriptions were discovered. The majority of these were from the pedestals 
of honorary statues, and belonged partly to the Ptolemaic epoch, partly to 
that of the early Empire. Almost all came from the north slope of the 
hillock, in and about the line of the cella wall; but no one was deeply 
buried, nor were the earlier necessarily at a lower level that the later. On 
the surface before excavation, some splinters of fluted columns of blue 
marble, and corresponding Corinthian capitals were picked up; and at 
the N.W. a short way into the soil were various small fragments of a white 
marble cornice, as also a piece of wall-plaster with device in colours. From 
the eastern trench which occupies the line of the lost cella-wall, came a 
fragment of a marble trophy (?):* near the southern cella-wall, a phallus in 
terra-cotta, pierced for suspension. There were too some remains of surface 
building ; a patch of marble plaque flooring on the crest of the rise, and a 
wall parallel with, but at a higher level than, the northern cella-front. 
Nothing was discovered which could account for the bull’s head capital. 
This huge block, though discovered lying beneath the hillock, we had supposed 
to have fallen from a higher position ; but nothing like a base or pedestal was 
unearthed Its own mass, immovable without better gear than the expedi- 
tion possessed, prevented excavation of the ground immediately beneath it ; 
but on its western side a shaft was carried down without encountering any 
masonry, or indeed remains of any description until at 13’ 6” xaias® was 
reached. 

The inscriptions do not afford a certain clue as to the dedication of the 
temple. Three fragments of an important document which seem to relate to 
the lands of the temple are unfortunately fragments only, and can with 
difficulty be restored. One mentions probably a Zeus Olympios — the 
five concluding letters of the second word are alone preserved. The inscribed 
blocks from the olive-press [v. sup. p. 71] were doubtless removed thither 
from the hillock ; and one of these, the pedestal of a statue in honour of 
Livia Augusta, is dedicated to Zeus Olympios. Until further evidence of a 
more conclusive nature can be obtained these indications may serve to give a 


itself ; but the remains of other parts attaching the eastern colonnade. 

to it are scarcely reconcileable with the suppo- I cannot see that among the various archi- 
sition that it is the ordinary tree-support of a tectural remains discovered there is any one that 
statue. can be connected with this capital, which must 

2 Its lower diameter is 3’1”; the side of the _ originally, it would appear, have surmounted 
upper cushion-square 4’ 6”, a monumental column, 

As will be seen from the photograph in 3 This is the native word to designate every- 
another section, this fine marble has been thing that is not yéua, or loose worked earth : 
chiselled away, the corresponding volute (bull’s — «aias accordingly includes every form of virgin 
head) being lost, and a considerable portion of — soil and native rock. The term is a convenient 
the wings. It was probably intended to use it one and may be kept with advantage. 
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very heart of the city’s life, there is no reason as yet to identify the pre- 
sumptive Zeus Olympios with the chief deity of Salamis, Zeus Salaminios. 
It is remarkable how Zeus meets one at every turn in ancient Salamis, here, 
at Toumpa tou Michaili, on the sand-site, and on D. The temple on the 
hillock is from its form Roman. Its rebuilding may therefore be contemporary 
with that of the Agora. The marble steps are of poorer workmanship, but 
they, as connected with the peristyle, may on the whole be assigned to the 
same date, so that Agora, stairway, and temple will be parts of a single plan. 

Before adding a final word on the Agora some experimentary excavations 
outside its limits but having more or less relation to the main work fall to be 
mentioned here. I have already referred to the olive-press (?), whose floor 
furnished the inscribed blocks. At no great distance a second cast was made 
on a spot which seemed to promise similar results; but fortune was unkind. 
Shafts were then sunk on the westward rising ground, which intervenes 
between the Agora and the high road to Famagosta Here plastered 
walls, as of a house, were laid bare and by them several small objects 
were found. Further northwards along the slope a prober struck the 
mouth of a concealed well, the water in which 26 feet below the surface was 
warm and brackish. Eastward nearer the Agora other walls appeared under 
the surface; but neither in the one case nor the other was there enough 
to tempt us to spend more time or trouble. A fresh trial was then made 
between this rising ground and the olive-press, at a point nearer the latter 
tban the former. Again a house-wall (N.—S.) was disclosed and beside it 
a piece of mosaic; but as before there was no sufficient inducement to carry 
on the experiment. Lastly, a prober of more importance had been worked on 
the east side of the hillock, where the column mentioned by Mr. Hogarth was 
supposed to have stood. Here a column-wall was found and traced for 
a lenzth of 94 feet, at which measure its apparent limits were fixed. Four 
of its bases were in position. They were of marble and their moulding was of 
the usual late type. The wall had been largely overbuilt by a later house (or 
houses): beneath one of whose floors was quite a number of bronze coins, the 
pilfered treasure of some long dead slave. The ruins of the house made 
excavation very difficult: the spade was useless and the space had to be 
cleared entirely with pick and rope. The limits of the wall itself having 
been to all appearance determined, there seemed no sufiicient reason, in 
view of more important matter, to turn what had from the first been an 
experiment into a serious excavation. Further digging was accordingly 
abandoned, not however until it had disclosed at the northern end quite 
a little network of drains. 


1 This ground rises about 15’ 6” above the 3 To this house must also be referred some 
Agora wall, fragments of wall-plaster, with part of an in- 

2 Including a small marble Nike, fragments — scription painted in pink-red, apparently an 
of alabaster [statuettes ?], terra-cottas, ivory artist’s signature :-— 


needles and bodkins, pottery of Cypriote type, ot(e\K 
lamps and glass. The northern shaft produced émrojingev 
a little bronze fizure (mirror handle). Alev 
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I have spoken throughout of the Agora by that name without offering 
any justification for it. It is indeed almost sufficient to refer as ample 
evidence to the plan of the building. Such a colonnade of such dimensions 
could not well have been in a Greek or Roman town anything but the Agora. 
There is, however, some additional reason for the name. According to village 
report an English archaeologist some years previously had dug up a stone close 
by the western colonnade, an inscription on which, so he had told them, deseribed 
the site as the Agora of Salamis.! In the course of this season’s excavation 
some portions of a huge block of blue marble were found, to which a bronze 
inscription had been affixed. From the soldering holes and marks on the 
stone, the letters, which are from 4 to 6 inches high, can be read as 

G, PRO. PR. 
FOR. 
and the reference seems to be to a restoration of the Forum by a_pro- 
praetorial governor. The imperial officers in Cyprus however bore after 
22 Bc. the brevet rank of pro-consuls. In Le Bas and Waddington is a 
second inscription which records a (partial?) restoration by the dyopavopor 
Pasikrates (?) son of Empylos, and Karpion [Voyage Archéol. No. 2758]: 
while a third published in the same work proves that a Karpion, perhaps the 
the same man, held the position of government architect [i/id. No. 2797]. 
An inscribed pedestal [v. inj. ‘Inscriptions’ III. 44] found this year is 
from the base of a statue in honour of ‘Empylos the son of Empylos the 
son of Charias, erected in ‘the year nine.’ If the era referred to is that of the 
reconstitution of the province the year indicated will be 14 Bc. Combining 
the two inscriptions referring to Empylos, and assuming for the moment that 
the same individual is the subject of both records there would seem to be 
evidence for a restoration of the Agora, soon after the battle of Actium. Such a 
date would agree with the ‘propraetore’ of the inscription already mentioned 
as found this year on the site. But on the other hand the architectural 
remains point rather to the first century A.D., or as late perhaps as the reign 
of Trajan or Hadrian. Dr. Dorpfeld saw the site before excavation had begun, 
and judging fram the surface remains was inclined to place the structure in the 
‘first century ’ of the Empire. The question is one for an architect and I prefer 
to leave it open.” There is probably nothing to exclude the hypothesis of two 
restorations, one perhaps partial, the other more complete. To the former the 
inscriptions just quoted will refer, though the evidence they furnish is 
inconclusive: the latter will be established by the character of the remains 
themselves, if, as is probable, these are proved to be later in date. With the 
latter hypothesis should perhaps be conneeted an inscription in honour of 


1 This inscription may coneeivably be iden- — evidence, as it was found by the Loutron. 
tical with that published by Sakellarios, Ta 2 If the restoration is placed in the 1st cen- 
Kumpiaxd, p. 171, and republished by Lebas and tury A.D., or the beginning of the 2nd, it must 
Waddington, Voy. Arch., Vol. III. No. 2758. be in all probability connected with a partial 


The fragment from an inscription in large destruction of Salamis by the Jews in Trajan's 


characters on a moulded stone [v. inf. p. 14] — reign. This will determine the date as falling 


cannot be restored with sufficient certainty, but within the first twenty or thirty years of the 
may be quoted as lending a tittle of collateral 2nd century A.D. 
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Hadrian [inf. No. III. 16]: the evidence of which cannot however be pressed, 
since, though the slab was found at the S.E. corner of the Agora, it was lying 
loose in the soil against a wall which is outside the limits of the colonnade, 
and had evidently—for its surface was covered with mortar—been used as 
building-stone. 


C (continued). Tur Loutron. (PLATE VII.) 


The excavation of the Agora was completed by March 18:1 but for 
several days previously only a portion of our staff of workpeople could 
be profitably employed upon it. By Feb. 27 we were already experi- 
menting for a new site to the westward [v. sup. p. 79], and even earlier had 
commenced work against the Loutron. The problem which offered itself 
for solution was to determine the manner in which the northern end of 
the Agora was rounded off. The colonnade-walls are continuous up to 
the wall of the new city, which is laid over and across them. Beyond it 
a space of rather more than twenty feet is occupied by higher ground up 
to the Loutron wall, into which columns seemed to have been built, so as at 
least to suggest the theory that here an older colonnade had been swallowed 
up. In approaching the difficult question of the northern end of the Agora 
the levels of the various portions of masonry are data of value: I have 
added accordingly a section exhibiting the relative position in this respect of 
all the buildings from the temple to the Loutron inclusive. It will be seen 
from this plan that the Agora columns and the Loutron piers stand approxi- 
mately on the same level: there is a difference of a few inches only, such as 
may have crept in by error into an extended calculation. The agreement 
however, if actual, must not lend colour to the idea that the Loutroi piers 
preserve any portion of the Agora. 

The building known as the Loutrén or Vourta is one of the few still 
standing ruins on the site of Salamis. The accompanying view, which 
I owe to the kindness of Captain A. H. Young, Commissioner of Famagosta, 
exhibits the Loutron as it was previous to our excavations. It will be 
noticed that the interior does not contain a very deep deposit of earth; but it 
was otherwise with the exterior, where the soil is 8 to 10 ft. above that 
inside. Hence, while the details of the inner structure were for the most 
part visible, those of the outside were wholly hidden; though it was possible 
even there to trace the imprint of columns in the walls. The work 
accomplished this season consisted accordingly in laying bare the piers of 
the southern front, in establishing the form of the northern and western 
sides, and in determining the intermediate vaulting of the interior [v. plan]. 
The eastern end was not touched so far, that is, as the outer face of the wall 
is concerned; but as the S.E. corner was completely, that at the N.E. 
partially, turned, there seemed less reason for dealing with it, more especially 





1 With exception of some additional work en the temple at the southern end, and more 
particularly on the older layer beneath it. 
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as the accumulation of soil is here much less, the ground falling away so 
sharply that any important peculiarity must have left traces of itself on the 
wall above. No more work was done than barely sufficed to complete the 
plan; but without an expenditure of labour disproportionate to the main 
purpose of the expedition nothing more could be done, with the exception of 
one or two small tasks whose completion was prevented only by the approaching 
end of the season and the failure of funds. 

The Loutron as excavated proves to be a structure of great strength and 
considerable irregularity. The walls are faced with big blocks of squared 
stone, the core being of large stones, and here and there fragments of marble 
concreted with white cement. The total length (inclusive) is 194’ 6”, the 
width 70’ at the western, 72’ at the eastern, end! The main course of the 
walls is 8’ thick on the southern side, 7’ 3” to 8’ 6” on the west,’ varies from 
12’ to 8’ 3” on the north, and is 14’ on the east. The north wall is especially 
irregular, but part of this irregularity may be more apparent than real, since 
excavation on this side was not carried down to any considerable depth. At 
the eighth arch, counting from the west, the wall bends outwards, and though 
I cut down several feet on the inside and for some distance along from the 
beginning of the deflection, I could find no apparent reason for it. The 
remaining arches, however, from this point to the N.E. corner are different in 
character, resting on real corbels which have a greater projection; those 
toward the western end spring almost directly from the wall. Corresponding 
to the irregularity in thickness of walls, there is a difference in structure. 
Against the south side rest huge pier-buttresses, whose corners are orna- 
mented with engaged columns. The buttresses, like everything else in this 
curious building, are irregular; for, though similar in design, they are 








1 Drummond, travelling in the latter half of 
the 18th century, gives almost exactly these 
dimensions—192’ x 72’; yet presumably he only 
paced the distances. The remainder of the 
passage from his letter is curious. ‘The walls 
are 4’ thick, besides cloisters for the priests 
their apparatus and attendants, which run the 
whole length of the temple on the south side, 
and are in breadth 21’ within wails, with an 
entry different from that of the temple [he 
identifies the Loutron with the ‘ temple of Zeus 
Salamine’]. Nothing is now to be seen but 
the vaults below, which supported the temple, 
and some parts of the walls above ; the vaults 
are uncovered, and it appears that twelve rows 
of arches have run from side to side, and four 
from one end to the other. .. . Part of the pe- 
destal that supported the statue (of Zeus) remains 
in the east end: the grand court is 660’ x 390’, 
and hath included other buildings besides the 
temple, but of what kind I will not presume to 
say.’—Drummond, Travels through Different 
Cities, &e., 1754, Letter XIII., p. 274. 

It is much to be regretted that Drummond 


did not make a sketch, even of the roughest 
kind, of ‘ the cloisters.’ 

2 These measurements are of an upper and 
lower course. 

3 These are not however true columns. I 
give a plan of the western side of the central 
pier, which will show the method of construc- 
tion. The long stones continued into the square 
mass of the buttress, and are arranged alter- 
nately, the upper being at right angles to the 
lower. There are no drums. Thus the buttress 
is not weakened at its angles, as it must have 
been had the columns been true columns built in. 

That this method of construction holds for all 
the angle columns [ have little doubt, although 
it is only visible (in the present state of the 
excavations) in the central pier, the fourth pier, 
N.W. column of S.W. pier, S.E. pier [only 
column open]. Such columns cannot therefore 
represent a pre-existing colonnade incorporated 
with the Loutron : buttress and column are of a 
piece. How far the buttresses themselves were 
originally part of the Loutron is a different 
question. 
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unevenly spaced. The second buttress (from the east end) has no columns 
existing: there may be trace of them at a lower level, but the buttress 
which moreover is of smaller dimensions, is surrounded on one side by solid 
cement-work, and on the other by soil of such density that further excavation 
had to be abandoned. The measurements of each pier-buttress it is scarcely 
necessary to give; the centre one, as the most complete, may serve as typical. 
This has a width of 7’ 7”,a length of 6’ 3” (unfortunately not capable of being 
calculated exactly), and is 12’ 8” high on to the upper line of moulding at its 
base. Its columns are 3’ 7” to 3’ 9” in diameter at the top, and have a 
height of 16 ft. (base included), or 16’ 63’ measuring to the under surface of 
the podiam of their base [v. also Pl. VIII. Fig. 6]. Base like column is made 
in sections; and in the one instance where the former is satisfactorily 
preserved and exposed (S.W. buttress), its sections do not correspond with 
those of the column, Against each buttress additional walls have been laid. 
Thus from the S.E. buttress a wall starts southwards, and another west; the 
eastern edge of the second is hemmed in with solid cement-work ; from the 
columns of the central buttress walls are carried east and west, and that they 
are additions is proved by the fact that the columns and their moulded bases 
continue into the masonry; a similar wall runs eastward from the fourth, and 
is perhaps one with that which starts to meet it from the centre buttress ; 
and, lastly, from the S.W. a wall runs southwards and may be continuous 
with that from which further west spring the corbels of a vault. By the 
eastern side of the fourth buttress is an additional wall 3’ broad, which at 
present exists only at a lower level than the top of the pier, itself incomplete, 
but from the remains of mortar seems to have extended once to the same 
height as to the pier. Similarly against the centre pier was found masonry 
laid roughly in course, but not built up as a wall. It will be noticed that on 
the plan the south wall of the Loutron is not hatched throughout. The 
portion left plain represents a course found only by the process of excavation ; 
and possibly adventitious ; for the columns of the centre buttress with their 
base moulding continue into it. There is, too, a difference in the mortar used. 
White cement of great purity and fine grain is here employed as a binding, 
while on the column are remains of a grey mortar mixed with ash. The 
N.W. and S.W. columns of this buttress seem to have been repaired: their 
bases have, I think, been re-dressed, and part of the moulding has been filled 
in with a mortar mixed with brick-dust.2 On the other hand, there is a 
white (marble) cement between the base and its podium. 


1 From W. edge S.E. pier-buttress to E. edge ence in the intervals. 


fourth pier, 38’ 8”, or an interval of 23’ 8”; ? The moulding is more upright than on the 





from E. edge fourth pier-buttress to W. edge 
central, 38’ 8”, or an interval of 38’ 8”; from 
W. edge central pier-buttress to E. edge second 
pier, 38’ 3”, or an interval of 23’ 3”; from E. 
edge second pier-buttress to W. ditto (?) S.W. 
buttress, 35’ 3”, or an interval of 35’ 3”. 

(The fourth and second piers are imperfect) 
Though unequal, there is a certain correspond- 


S.W. pier; and the column’s edge is square with 
the top of the base, whereas on the S.W. pier it 
recedes an inch or two. Below the facing mortar 
the stone is weatherworn. The bottom member 
of the moulding does not project sufficiently, 
and where continued into the wall appears to be 
fuller. 
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The western end is very differently treated. Here a strong wall 7'6’ 
broad, 16’ high, and at a distance of 11’ covers the frout of the main building, 
a prolongation of whose northern wall it joins at the N.W. corner! Towards 
the northern end a tie-wall has been inserted coincident with the upper 6ft. 
of masonry of the outer western wall. It is 2’6” broad. Near the southern 
end traces of a vault were found in a shaft sunk some feet down, just north of 
the S.W. corner. 

Yet another mode of building is shown on the northern side. Less 
excavation was done on this flank of the Loutron ; but the edge of the 
masonry hidden under the soil was traced throughout its length. The 
projecting spurs which characterise this wall were laid bare to the extent 
indicated on the plan, and an accumulation of stonework, including one wall 
of considerable length, was disclosed at the N.E. corner. Of the ‘spurs’ here 
mentioned—they are masses of plain masonry irregularly spaced, and of 
varying width?—one only was opened to its further end; the others I 
assume to be of similar character. What the structure at the N.E. may 
have been, there are no data to show: further excavation is required 
throughout. 

On the east front the spade was not employed, but the great thickness 
of the wall seems to preclude the idea of any buttress or other form of 
added strength. Three holes have been knocked through the wall at a 
later time*®: otherwise this, like the other three sides of the Loutron, is 
solid-built. 

The interior was a large pillared hall, its width formed by four aisles, its 
length by thirteen bays. The vaulting springs from corbels,‘ and rests in the 
centre on solid square piers® which measure 3'9” to 3'10” either way. These 
do not always present a straight line, nor are the corbels of the north and south 
walls always directly opposite one another ; and while at the western end the 
arch is planted on similar square piers placed against the wall, at’ the eastern 
it springs directly from a continuous corbel course running the whole length 
of the side. The corners of the rectangle are cut off obliquely, and the 
corner-pieces serve also as buttresses for the arch spring.® There is an inter- 
apse of 9'7” to 9'9”, and this dimension is fairly regular, except that the 
span between the northern wall and the first line of piers is less by about two 


1 The wall is of the same height inits present 8S. wall between the first and second corbels, 
condition as that of the main building, reaching At the N.W. and S.E, the walls have been 
down to the same depth. Below it is a drain broken away to admit of entrance to the ruin, 


at 








whose floor is 17’ 6” from the surface. The wall, 
like those of the main building, is constructed 
of large squared stones facing a concrete core. 
It is only at the N. W. corner that it has been 
opened to its full depth, elsewhere, on the sur- 
face, or a few feet below. 

* From 6 to 8 feet. 

3 The holes are nearly shapeless, yet there is 
some trace of an inner square frame which might 
be original. There is another opening in the 


which, before our excavations disturbed the 
ground, was largely used as a sheep-fold. 

4 Inthe western half of the northern wall, the 
arch is keyed directly to the perpendicular 
masonry. 

° Of these, enough were opened to make the 
plan of the vaulting clear. 

6 Even these corner-pieces ‘are irregular, the 
length of the hypotenuse varying from 7’ 6” to 
10. 
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feet for two-thirds the length of the building than it is for the remaining 
third, or at any point along the southern wali. In the present condition of the 
Loutron the pillars of the interior are just hidden beneath the surface of the 
earth and débris which fill the interior. When Drummond visited Salamis, 
they must have been still above ground. Sume 9ft. lower, 143” below the 
cushion of the arch, is the floor, a solid mass of the hardest cement, through 
which it took one of the men nearly three days to cut a distance of 26”, and 
even then he failed to reach the soil below, and had to abandon the attempt.! 
All the interior masonry has been protected by stucco. The highest portions 
of wall still standing are at the east end ; the best preserved surface is on the 








south wall (inner face). 

To the S.W. of the Loutron are remains of buildings whose relation to 
the main structure I am not in a position to decide. There-exists at this 
point, above ground, the upper part of a vault, which as it afforded shelter to 
the hands in rainy weather, and served as an, if rude, yet not uncomfortable, 
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INNER WALL OF LOUTRON. 


salle & manger, went by the name of the cadeveiov.2 Its southern side is 
incorporated with the new city wall. The xadevetov was not excavated, 
but the ground immediately to the east of it was. Here were found the 
buttresses and springs of a second arch, with part of a floor (?) of large marble 


1 From the plan of comparative levels, it will columns in the buttresses of the S. side. 
be seen that the southern floor is (virtually) on ? Marked ‘ Vault’ on plan. 
a level with the bottom of the base of the 
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slabs.1_ The north arch-buttress rests against a wall running eastwards, and 
possibly continuous with one which starts to meet it from near the 8.W. pier 
of the Loutron (v. plan). The arch will have been at right angles to the axis 
of that of which, as previously mentioned, some trace was found north of the 
S.W. corner of the main building. The existence of these vaults explains 
the mention of ‘cloisters’ in the passage previously quoted from Drummond. 
It is much to be regretted that that passage is not more explicit, as it is 
obvious that far more was above ground in Drummond’s time, and much that 
is now obscure was then no doubt plain. 

The amount of earth and délvis in and about the Loutron contrasts 
strongly with the shallowness of the layer which hid the Agora from view. 


Inside, a multifarious deposit was found. There were numerous fragments of 


marble of a late epoch, pieces of Turkish window-grating, of small blue-veined 
columns, bases and capitals, a slab—as though from a balustrade—surmounted 
by a plain cone, portions of a window, tesserae from a polychrome pavement 
and mosaics, and plaster mouldings and panels. At the N.W. corner, between 
the inner and outer western walls, scores of tesserae from a marble pavement 
were disinterred ; and from the same shaft came a small alabaster box. A 
large sandstone block, cut pentwise on one side, bore the mason’s mark O< | QO, 


roughly incised. From this shaft comes also a large-moulded fragment of 


marble bearing a mutilated inscription, which, though it may refer to the 
freerne ne oo? 
A Fs S7 (ON a 


oT LE eae = INGYONY 
LACT Re ero A iat 


Cw. ean 


Agora, has, so far as concerns its discovery, nothing to do with the Loutron. 
The same holds good of another fragmentary inscription, a small piece of a 
marble slab found at the S.W. loose in the earth near the mantling wall. 

It remains to say a few words of the Loutron as a whole. Irregularities 
in the structure have been remarked at every turn; but, while irregularity is 
common in architecture from the Temple at Ephesus to the Duomo of Fiesole 
or S. Maria Novella, there is one feature in the Loutron which can hardly 
be original to the first plan—I mean the deflection of the north wall. 
Moreover, this deflection corresponds, as has been seen, with a difference in the 
springing of the vaults—a difference which divides the building into two 
parts, of which the one is represented by the westward two- thirds of the 
north wall together with perhaps the western end, the other by the remainder 





' One slab extends from buttress to buttress having given way. 

of arch, a distance of 4’, and continues under 2 There is not much material for restoring 
them. West of the southern buttress is a this inscription. The first line—there was a 
marble block moulded; and in the angle _ line above it—looks like the formula gxodéuno]ay 
between this and the slab first mentioned, is a  oiv 7[¢ 6e@, but no letter follows the 7, and the 
second marble slab, The two vaults are parallel stone seems to end here. The second line 
and presumably continuous. The greater span contains part of 7¢@ Kpn[ri«@ perhaps, There 
of the kapevetov is apparent only, itsinnercasing was another line below. 
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of the building. We seem to have here the work of two periods, and yet a 
third stage in the structure may be exhibited in the added walls of the 
southern side. The latter, perhaps, are of the same date as the vaults 
at the S.W., a date which is not improbably that of the construction of 
the new city wall, when the Loutron was already fallen into disuse, or when 
at least its walls could be turned to account in connection with the new forti- 
fications. The vault at the 8.W. is certainly of poorer workmanship than 
the Loutron, agreeing better with the city wall into which it is joined.*| The 
ugly irregularities of the north wall may indicate that this portion of the 
Loutron was either partially below ground,” or was mantled and hidden by 
some other adjoining structure ; while, on the other hand, the ornamental 
character of the southern side shows that this was once open to the view. 
That the pier-buttresses are strictly part of the Loutron is perhaps more than 
doubtful; yet again I could see nothing to suggest that they are not con- 
temporary with it, or were not intended to serve some purpose strictly 
germane to that of the main building. But the whole problem is one 
for an architect, and mindful of the proverb, I prefer to leave open a question 
to which I have given much thought without arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

There is less cause for hesitation in pronouncing upon the purpose, and, 
with some reserve, upon the date of the Loutron. That the local name of 
the ruin may contain a genuine tradition as to its use need not be doubted ; 
but instead of the structure serving as a bath, for which its internal arrange- 
ment is ill-fitted, it is in all probability one of the very few existing specimens 
of a castellum* for the cooling and filtration of the town’s supply of water. 
With this view the solid cement floor, the massive walls, the pillared vaulting 
are alike in agreement. <A similar reservoir once existed in connection with 
the Thermae of Diocletian; another is the “Hundred and One Columns” of 
Yonstantinople. The pillars which seem misplaced in a building where room 
is all-important may have been of use, as facilitating a more rapid deposit of 
the solid matter held in suspense by the incoming water. The Loutron is 
later than the Agora, earlier than the adjoining wall of the new city. 
Between these limits its date cannot be determined with accuracy; but 
judging from the style of the work it may well belong to the second century, 
A.D. <A castellum, however, is only the terminus of an aqueduct, and for 
the latter we have not far to seek. The general map of ancient Salamis, 





1 An alternative view, to which I held at first, 
would see in these vaults part of the aqueduct 
which supplied the Loutron. This would agree 
very well with the probable line of this aqueduct, 
and would explain the vaulting ; but there is a 
trace of a vault on the western wal], and it seems 
scarcely probable that the water was made to 
double a right angle. 

2 The earth however for some distance below 
the top of the ‘spurs,’ which in their present 
condition are somewhat higher than the corbels 


on the inner side of the wall, is x@ua, and con- 
tains a sparse admixture of small objects. 

3 It serves as a castellum, but has the form 
rather of a piscina, (using the latter term in its 
Roman, not in its ecclesiastical sense), and is 
accordingly, as a building, nearly unique, It 
will not be long, I hope, before it is laid bare in 
its completeness, Even as it stands it is not 
only one of the most complete, but, architectu- 
rally, one of the most interesting ancient 
buildings in Cyprus. 
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published with this report, will show two aqueducts! which cross the plain 
from the west, and, approaching each other at an acute angle, enter the city 
nearly at the same point, after which the one is lost to view. Either from 
its position would serve as feeder to the Loutron; but one, the later in 
character, on entering the city turns sharply away N.N.E., skirting the line of 
the new city wall, and occupying in all probability that of the wall of the 
older town. It is the other and older aqueduct which supplied the Loutron, 
and this is sufficiently proved by the ruins of a smaller piscina near the so- 
called dyvacpos tod BapvdBa,? a piscina whose construction exactly 
resembles that of the Loutron. In plan it is more nearly square, measuring 
31’ 6” x 34 6” outer to outer; but the masonry is exactly similar; it is 
similarly vaulted, and the corbels of its arches have the same width, 3’ 9”, 
The aqueduct itself is lost sight of near the monastery, behind which, 
however, are some small runnels which may have served as feeders to it. 
That the water was not brought from a distance seems indicated by the 
presence of the small piscina, which in all probability was used to collect it 
in such fashion that a continuous service, of volume adequate for the 
needs of the Loutron, could be maintained. From the point where the 
aqueduct, at its eastern end, crossed the Famagosta road it is again lost to 
view ; but one line of masonry runs southward, crossing the road obliquely, 
and then pursuing its eastern edge till near a small mound of earth it strikes 
up the rise towards the Agora. Opposite the head of the aqueduct, across 
the road, is a mass of masonry nearly hidden underground, which may 
represent the continuation towards the Loutron; the mass is of greater width 
than might have been expected. Two-thirds of the distance between this 
ruin and the new city wall is again masonry, here suggesting rather a N.—S. 
wall. The fragment is, however, composed of two pieces, each of which has 
perhaps belonged to a different structure, for each seems to employ a different 
mortar. In the one case, a fine white binding of nearly pure lime is to be 
seen, closely resembling that already remarked in the wall adjoining the centre 
pier-buttress of the Loutron. It is not impossible that the aqueduct was 
divided about this point, and while one arm ran N. and N.E. close under the 
new city wall, which there is some reason to think used its ruins as a buttress, 
the other turned southwards, and then again E. to the Loutron. The 
disappearance of this arm may probably be accounted for on the supposition 
that it followed the same line as the new city wall, which was afterwards con- 
structed on its ruins. On reaching the Loutron it would have slightly diverged 
from the line, and was, I would suggest, carried alongside the reservoir on the 





1 Of the later one, that from Kythrea, con- fu martirizato da Igemone podesta de Salamina : 
siderable remains are still standing. Two ofits et dopo morto, fu tratto fuora della citta et 
arches, just abreast of the village of Ai Sergyi, | seppolto in una grotta chiamata Tis Igias.’ St. 
are entire. Itis from this aqueduct that the Barnabas’ tomb would then be underneath the 
inscriptions published in Le Bas and Wadding- Byzantine church of the dyiaguds tod BapyaBa, 
ton are derived. The other is a street of ruins, a well below whichis still used ris byielas Evera, 
running in a practically straight line to within when the natives are attacked by malarial 
a stone’s throw of the monastery of Ai Varnava. __ fever. 

* According to Florio Bustre»: ‘ Detto Barnaba 
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pier-buttresses of the southern side,! whose presence it is otherwise difficult to 
explain, thence discharging itself by shoots into the interior of the reservoir. 
Between the first and second corbels of the south wall of the Loutron is a hole, 
the side-stones of which appear worn as though by the passage of water; but 
though I was at first inclined to call this a shoot, I am now more than doubt- 
ful. The hole seems placed too low, and it has no counter-part in the rest 
of the wall. 

From this the older aqueduct, must be clearly distinguished the, as 
far as concerns its remains, far more imposing later aqueduct, which brought 


an abundant supply of water to Constantia from the hills near Kythréa. Of 


the date of this aqueduct I shall have to speak when dealing with the 
inscriptions from it; here I will merely describe its course. From the point 
where it crosses the road it turns sharply N.N.E., and continuing in a 
straight line, clearly marked by the bases of its arches, buries itself in the sand 
just where it is traversed by the fence which surrounds the government plan- 
tation. Thence it seems—or perhaps only one arm of it—after, as is indicated 
by the character of the ground, continuing for some distance in the same 
direction, to have turned seawards, and, passing just north of the ruins which 
Pococke styles a church, to have crossed the path which now leads up from the 
village to the forester’s house, and thence again to lose itself in the sand. Where 
this path is in its turn traversed by the government fence which here turns 
southwards at a right angle to its previous westerly direction, there seem to 
be distinct traces of the masonry of the aqueduct (see map); and it is worth, 
perhaps, considering whether Pococke’s church, with its four abnormally thick 
walls,” standing as it does on nearly the highest ground hereabouts, may not 
rather be another castellum. in any case the course of this later aqueduct 
ought certainly to be followed up when the excavation of Salamis is resumed, 
That a building so important as the town reservoir, if it was such, that the 
main aqueduct, and that a principal building like that which occupies our second 
site [B] should lie wholly outside the ring-wall of the later city, and at a 
distance from it, equal at this point to the entire width of the city itself, may 
make us hesitate before we identify the later city with Constantia, with 
whose magnitude the narrow dimensions of its circuit seem ill-assorted.* 


SitE ).—THE DAEMONOSTASIUM AND CISTERN. 


The excavation of the Agora being nearly completed, and site B not 
offering room at this time for more than a limited number of hands, the series 
of experiments was extended. I have already briefly noticed a trial which 
was made of the ground westward of the Agora, On March 12th work 





1 Whence the southern Loutron wall, in its Rhinocoroura, in describing the restitution of S. 
second plan, was jointed on to them. Epiphanius’ body to the town in which he had 
? They have in their present conditiona width lived and worked. Constantia is there spoken of 
of from 12’ 6” to (apparently) 20 feet, as con- as moAvavdpos, a ‘great metropolis.’ [The pas- 
trasted with a length of 66... sage is quoted by Meursius, ‘ Cyprus’ cap, xxi. 
3 Cf. the language of Polybius, Bishop of ad jin.] 
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began on the S. E. quarter of the ancient city, where a few men were despatched 
to test the abrupt hill which forms the end of the plateau of Salamis towards 
the river. The very name of the hill, ‘Daemonostasium,’ was alluring, and it 
was said that ‘a large marble statue having a band across its breast like a 
soldier’ had been found in the neighbourhood. Débris of buildings was 
plentiful here as everywhere. Below the hill-slope at the 8. W. were 
numberless fragments, mostly of small size, of blue marble columns and 
capitals, while on the rise itself various walls cropped up above the soil. 
Further westwards, between the Daemonostasium and the southern end of the 
Agora, were many fusts of large blue marble columns, and I was anxious also 
to try the eastward slopes towards the sea where remains of black-glazed 
pottery were littered about the surface, which was moreover almost free from 
débris of late buildings. It was not intended to do more than experiment on 
this long and varied tract of ground, unless important finds should supply 
cause for more extended operations. Probers were sunk first on the crest of 
the hill, whence we gradually made our way with successive trial-shafts 
seawards along the slopes of the plateau. Two short trenches were also cut 
on the site marked by the blue marble fusts just mentioned, and resulted in 
the discovery of two portions of a probably continuous N.—S. wall forming pre- 
sumably the eastern side of a large rectangular building whose date may be 
indicated by a fragment of stamped Aretine ware found in the trench.’ It 
was not possible, however, at this stage of the season’s work to undertake a 
fresh site of such dimensions as this promised to be; so that we contented 
ourselves with having ascertained its existence. On the summit of the 
hill part of a late (Turkish) house was first opened, then various portions of 
walls ; and the further seawards the probers extended the older became the 
layer of finds they revealed. We soon found that we were meeting with ground 
of a very different character from any hitherto encountered. Roman and 
Ptolemaic remains had been left behind, and Cypriote and Greek of a good 
period took their place. The last slope before the sand-hills commence pro- 
duced strange results. Here the xaias had been cut and quarried in ancient 
times, so that a narrow line of yéua ran athwart the incline in a direction 
somewhat north of east. The ground had clearly been turned over more than 
once, as the spade brought to light pottery and terra-cottas of all ages and 
styles mixed together in hopeless confusion. Numerous pits or well-shafts 
had been sunk; one of which is simply cut in the «aias, a second is walled 
round with rough stone, a third plastered. In the flat ground at the floor of 
the slope, a well of brackish water still exists; a second, smaller in furm but 
much deeper, may be seen on the rise westwards towards the Daemonostasium. 
But the number of such pits brought to light in excavating is certainly note- 
worthy, nor does there seem anything to account for the fact that the hillside 





1 It is stamped 


(PRINCE 
TIT] ; 
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has been, as it were, ploughed from west to east with a single broad and deep 
furrow. Mining for water can scarcely have been the sole cause ; but there is 
no indication of, what the finds might otherwise suggest, a necropolis. I 
can only suppose that old disused wells were filled with rubbish, that this then 
became a general refuse-heap, the ground perhaps being even excavated for 
the purpose ; and that afterwards, in comparatively late Roman times, when 
the surface had again become level, fresh shafts were sunk for water, resulting 
ina general disturbance of the older layer. In keeping with this view it may 
be noted that one prober, and to a certain extent a second, revealed, not 
fragments of terra-cotta or pottery, but a dense mass, unmixed with earth, of 
shells of the whelk, evidently a table delicacy :? also that, while the objects found 
were of all periods without distinction of find-spot, yet on the whole the older 
layer was nearer the surface, the more recent deeper into the soil, and both 
occupied mainly the upper stratum of yaa. From the character of these 
objects it seems probable that they were the refuse from a neighbouring 
temple, of which however no trace was discovered on the spot.’ The shafts 
ran down to a considerable depth: we followed them for a distance of from 17 
to 24 ft. until water stopped further progress.» No remains of buildings 
were disclosed, but here and there were portions of walling of rough con- 
struction, clearly intended to train and buttress the «adas which has at this 
point rather more consistency than hardened clay and breaks off with some 
freeness. In two adjoining shafts this walling had the same direction north- 
wards up the slope, and was no doubt continuous. It consisted of two courses, 
one stepped above the other. 

Altogether about thirty shafts were sunk on this site within a confined 
area ;* not seldom two of them were afterwards merged into one. A trial too 
was made of the flat ground below the slope, a broad expanse which sweeps 
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1 Similar masses of shells representing bushels 
of fish were found on the adjoining site Z, and 
again on F, 

2 Some fragments of pottery afford special 
evidence of such a temple and may even supply 
its name. 

(a) Three portions of the neck and rim of a 
black-glazed vase bear the words scratched in 
large firm characters 

Aid]s Swrjpos 

(6) Fragment, plain coarse vase (milk-bowl) 
with doubled-handle spout, on whose rim, done 
with the nail in the wet clay, is 

EEYXHN 
€ evX hy 
(ec) Bottum of a black-glazed vase 
ZQT 
Swrt[ipos 

(d) Fragment of brownish-black pottery with 
SEOY in relief. devd (2) 

The evidence of these four fragmentary inscrip- 
tions may be completed by reading them as 


though they formed a sentence 
Ocod Aids Swrijpos: evxny 
3 The varying depth comesponds to the 
position of the shaft, which reached the water- 
level sooner or later according as it was sunk 
lower down or higher up on the slope. 
4 I subjoin measurements of a few as samples : 


2 eu 


(a) Plastered cistern; 13’ 3” deep; 6’ 6 
diameter ; 8’ 3” extent of plaster from surface. 

(b) Round cistern ; 18’ deep ; 3’ 4” diameter ; 
roughly walled with stone. 

(c) F'; shaft ; 17’ 4” deep; 4’ 9” wide; 7’ 3” 
long ; at bottom walling in two courses 12’ and 
15’ 4” respeetively from surface ; direction about 
20° W. of N. 

(d) C; shaft ; 14’ 6” ; walling continuous 
with that in preceding shaft. 

(ec) B; shaft; 14’x 4’ 6’’x 9’. 

(/) Round cistern ; 24’ 4” deep ; diameter at 
top 3’, then increasing and again contracting to 
original dimensions, 

In all cases whether ‘shaft’ or ‘cistern’ we 
have simply reworked ancieni pits. 
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from the plateau to the river channel, and, with its sandy waste broken here 
and there by small hillocks, has the appearance of having been once under 
water. Indeed it might well have been supposed, as Pococke seems to have 
thought, that here had been the harbour of Salamis, and that the river-mouth 
had opened out into a natural haven. On cutting down however through a 
layer of sand about 5 ft. thick, remains of masonry were found, and this clue 
would have been followed up, but for a most untoward accident which 
happened on March 21, and resulted in the death of one of the workmen—a 
deaf-mute from Encomi. 

The finding of masonry at this point under the sand? is important in 
reference to a reported destruction of part of the city by an earthquake which 
altered the level of the Pediaeus. There seems to be some exaggeration. As 
far as existing indications show there has been little or no change of level or 
formation either in the river valley or on the sea-line. For a considerable 
distance inland the Pediaeus cannot fall more than a foot or two in the mile ; 
on the sea-shore are still unbroken many pieces of the ancient slips and 
harbour walls; and the masonry discovered in the sand is not more than a 
few feet higher than the present sea-level. Ancient geographers speak of two 
harbours of Salamis and of ‘ islands’ against which incoming ships must be on 
their guard. These two harbours as well as the islands probably exist to-day 
and have not, as Pococke supposed, been turned into part of the mainland, 
The one harbour is the crevoTds yetmepivos of Scylax [Periplus, § 103] and 
lies to the north of the point; it is ‘locked’ by the line of reef which runs 
nearly parallel with the shore—a distance nowhere exceeding one hundred 
yards ;* further north shore and reef all but meet. Several of the slips still 
remain and can be traced for a considerable distance under water. The other 
harbour was probably south of the point, and is the natural haven formed by 
the meeting of river and sea. This also is partially sheltered by the reef 
which here trends out from the point and then returns forming a sickle, at the 
end of which it disappears below the surface of the water. The ‘islands’ I take 
to be some isolated broken fragments in which the reef ends ;* they are some- 
what small to justify the title perhaps, but vicos does not in strictness mean 
more than ‘floating land.’ Nor can the level or channel of the Pediaeus have 
greatly altered ; the remains of one, and perhaps of a second, older causeway 
are visible crossing its present bed, and their level hardly varies from that of 
the one in use to-day, which was probably first constructed when Famagosta 
rose into importance. The older remains lie between the latter and the sea. 
No doubt the bed of the river has risen slightly and the harbours have, like 











1 The shaft is sunk in a low hillock, not on _ there are no certain vestiges. It is not necessary 
the flat. here to insert measurements, which were un- 
2 So far as I could measure between wading avoidably approximate only. The harbour 
and swimming, The masonry below the water fully justifies Scylax’ epithets ; the violent N.E. 
is not shown on the accompanying map except winds which are often experienced here in 


by a general, and not quite accurate, reference. January and February cannot disturb the calm 
I have preserved memoranda of the existing of its shallow sheltered waters. 
masonry, Which extends at intervals from the 3 Cf. what is said of Ammochostos in the 


first to the second point: north of the latter  Perfplus Cypri, § 304. 
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that of Famagosta, silted up;! but in the tideless Mediterranean the sea 
neither recedes nor advances,” and while I have often observed an easterly 
wind carry the waves another ten yards inland and wash away the sand from 
rock or masonry which generally is covered from view, a day or two of calm 
weather, with the equable motion of such slight tide as there is, soon restores 
every part to its accustomed smoothness. There is masonry here along the 
shore-line which, though covered with only two or three inches of sand, is 
never washed clean. 


£, THE CAMPANOPETRA. (PLATE VII. A.) 


Having failed thus far to find any traces of a building which might 
account for the pottery and terra-cottas unearthed in such profusion on 
the slopes of site D, the higher ground immediately above was next essayed. 
Attention was more especially directed to the site known to the villagers 
as the Campandopetra, a name given by some wandering Florentine to the tall 
moulded block of limestone which rises straight and square from the ground 
like Giotto’s Campanile. Probings were also made on the edge of the 
plateau and along its crest westwards, disclosing objects for the most part 
similar to those discovered on the slope below, but not including the earliest 
varieties, One shaft ran down beside a wall of considerable length. 

An experimental shaft was tried at a spot farther to the east, 
but resulted merely in the finding, close under the surface, of some Roman 
pvypata,’ shallow tombs lined with gypsum slabs and tiles. There was 
nothing in them but human dust and a few fragments of bone which were 
given back to their interrupted slumbers. The experiment, however, had thus 
much value that it proved, as had been already inferred from the character of 
the vegetation, that the low hills which bound the coast are not deeply covered 
with sand, a fact of some importance in view of the early resumption of 
excavation, It is not indeed to be expected that the sand can anywhere lie 
to a great depth, except where, as on site 2, it has drifted—the margin 
of shore is very narrow, and there is no long expanse over which the 
sea-wind sweeping coastwards may gather a dusty harvest: nor does the 
area of sand extend far inland. The Government fence marked on the map 
indicates very fairly its limits up to the point where it turns eastwards to the 
sea. 

With exception of one prober to the N.E. of the Campandépetra no other 





1 The northern Acwhv xemepivds barely exceeds 
five feet in depth, and the greater part is only 
1’ 6” to 3 6” or 4’. 

2 The preservation of the ancient slips pre- 
cludes the idea of any considerable alteration by 
the earthquakes from which Salamis suffered. 

3 Since I wrote this report I have learnt that 
the name Campanopetra is open to some doubt. 
It is certainly the name used to me by several of 
the villagers, but J. A. R. Munro obtained from 


others the form Campandpissa. 

4 uvjuain Cypriote means a built tombintended 
to hold a single body. The term isa convenient 
one. 

The present tombs had covers of gypsum, 
sides of plastered stone, and floor of tiles. They 
measured 6’ x 2’ 3” x2’ 3”, dimensions which 
are almost invariable for uvyjwara and for niches 
of big tombs of the Roman period in Cyprus. 
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outlying experiment was undertaken, and the work was confined to site 2. 
This, like most cf those excavated, is a rectangular patch of ground 
with a surface slightly concave. Beside the large upright block which 
properly speaking has alone a title to the name Campandpetra, other smaller 
pieces of limestone similarly moulded were scattered about. Like the Cam- 
pandpetra itself, which still stands erect 9’ 72” high, they are parts of the 
jambs of a door. The section of the stone is given here. The moulding is 
also shown in PL VIIL Fig. 11. The principal block rests on a wall 2’ 8” 
wide whose course so far as laid bare may be traced on the accompanying 
plan of site £, Pl. VIT. A. With it the angle of wall at the 8.W. is probably 
continuous, though there is a divergence of line amounting to a few inches 
between the one and the other At the N.E. is again a portion of wall 
running nearly at right angles to that on the west, but exhibiting a depth of 
10’ 3” (inclusive of rubble bed), Further east was found a large fragment 
of late flooring, and by it was a pit filled with whelk-shells. Similar deposits 
of shells were found also in a shaft on the south side where again were 


Hr 








275" 


portions of walls, which in this instance however did not extend far from the 
surface? At the N.W. was a piece of late marble flooring and under it a 
small drain. These different remains of building do not appear to belong 
entirely to one plan or to one period; but it would be idle to speculate 
on their character or purpose until further excavation has supplied further 
premisses. 

In the centre of the plot ® near where, as I afterwards learnt, the first 
shaft was sunk, a fortunate rustic was reported to have chanced upon the 





1 The wall beneath the Campanopetra has a — are unimportant. 
depth of 5’: that at the S.W., where the ground 3 As the plan will searcely convey a sufficient 
idea of general dimensions it may be stated that 


is somewhat higher, of 6’ 6”. 
the artificial square constructed for measuring 


2 One wall is merely a single course of stone 
onarubble and cement bed, 2’6” high (inclusive) | purposes, one arm of which is cvincident with 
the other of even less height. Partly underthe — the W. wall and extends from a few feet N. of 
latter but deeper down is the bed of shells. it to the S. W. angle, measured 109’ W. x 100’ 


Remains of masonry other than those mentioned 8. 116’ E. x 1023’ N. 
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proverbial pot of gold, containing in this case pieces of Constantine, who 
having been made a saint is the one Emperor with whose name the village 
savants are familiar. We found no gold Constantines, but a layer of pottery, 
rather less broken than that near the wells of site D, consisting mainly 
of Cypriote ware of the earlier sort (vi'®-v'" centuries B.c.), such as has been 
sometimes classed with ‘Mycenaean’. Other shafts produced, partly similar 
ware, partly plain black-glazed pottery and one or two fragments of red- 
figure of good style. But the six or seven holes, some of them reaching a 
depth of 10, 11 and 12} feet, failed to supply evidence of any more permanent 
remains! than had been found on the southward slope below. The pottery was 
met with at no great depth, 3’ to 5’ in the centre and 7’ or more at the sides 
ot the plot where the yaa was deeper. 

Site / has not been excavated ; it has been the subject of an experiment 
only.2 When the work at Salamis is resumed a further attempt must 
certainly be made to solve the problem presented by the finds of early 
pottery in and about this part of the ancient city; and the plot of corn-land 
intervening between Z and D might be first tried [v. plan]. Here at any rate 
is the one quarter of the city? where in the course of a season’s excavation a 
really archaic layer of remains has been found. It is true that the Rhodian, 
early black-figure, and red-figure vases which were discovered are fragments 
only; but they are fragments of good work and of undeniably early character, 
and that they should exist in such crowded mass as a refuse-heap only, 
without there being any neighbouring building or necropolis whence the refuse 
had come, is scarcely credible. So important a clue must be followed up, even 
if the money expended should not be recovered in the form of a valuable 
collection of pottery. There are many problems in the early history of vase 
painting, and especially in that of the Rhodian and Asiatic schools, which 
no site promises better to solve than does Salamis. 


G4: orn TOUMPA. 


At this period of the season quite a number of excavations, mainly of an 
experimental character, were being carried on simultaneously. Of these the 
Campanopetra had occupied a few hands from March 19 to April 3; D had 
been abandoned on March 26, and the day before, having concluded a bargain 
with the proprietor, I had started some of the men on a new outlying site 
which, from the nature of the ground, is known to the villagers as Toumpa 
[z.e. ‘The Hill, or Mound’]. Between the two rivers where the line of 
causeway which carries the Famagosta road across them is for a short distance 








1 Excepting of course the portions of wall exception. 
already mentioned. 4 According to chronological order this 

* Accordingly it has not been thought worth should have been #: but that letter had long 
while to burden this description of it with before been pressed into the service of the 
detailed measurements. general map to denominate a point of high 

% The following site Toumpa, as outside the ground close to which excavation was subse- 
limits of this city proper, is only a partial quently commenced. 


H.S:——-VOL. XT. 
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interrupted, and opposite the road which turns aside from the highway to feed 
the villages of Encomi and Ai Sergyi, there is a small rocky hill rising 
abruptly out of the surrounding marshy plain. Fronting the road the rock 
has been so cut and quarried as to present an appearance of steps and seats ; 
behind and to the north a gentler slope leads down to the second Famagosta 
road, used in summer only. Here also the villagers had done some digging? 
and made, as usual, report of marble statues. Apart however from villagers’ 
gossip, there was little possibility of mistaking the character of the site. The 
position, a shelf of earth nestling under a shoulder of rock, the cutting of the 
rock itself, the fragments of terra-cotta on the surface, all told their tale. 
There could be little doubt that here had been a Cypriote shrine, and probably 
a shrine of repute ; for it was placed on the main road to Ammochostos with two 
causeways converging upon it, a solitary spot of solid land between the cross- 
ing of two rivers, where the traveller in either direction could give thanks for 
having passed the one peril and bespeak a safe journey over the other, 
paying here his octroi to the religious authorities of Salamis. 

The site divides itself naturally into two portions, hill-crest and slope. 
The westward side, that towards the main road, was ploughed land and here 
preliminary shafts were sunk, though I was anxious to come as soon as 
possible to where the line of rock cropped up above the soil on the hillock’s 
brow. The slope, as anticipated, produced nothing, though it had been 
necessary to first test its character. Accordingly starting away from the face 
of the rock, a deep trench was carried along the front, and, objects soon 
coming to light there, the remainder of the excavation consisted simply in 
pushing the trench farther back down the slope until the limit of finds was 
reached. In the end the trench was 28’-380' wide, with a depth of 12’ from 
the rock level. Outside this trench finds were made only at the S.W. corner 
of the rock in what was, but for the intervention of a small portion of 
unworked ground, merely a continuation of it. Many other shafts were tried 
further out in the field near the S.W. corner but with little or no result: at 
the N.W. the rock had been cut straight down forming a blank wall, but this 
though investigated led to nothing. Supplementary digging was also carried 
out on the crest of the hill, and on its northern and eastern slopes: the shafts 
however, which generally did not reach more than from four to eight feet, 
opened nothing but délris of late masonry—of which, indeed, there was here 
a considerable amount on the surface—and a few fragments of pottery and 
limestone figures similar to those found in the main trench. Among the 
pottery fragments were one or two pieces of ‘ Klein-meister’ ware. Almost 
all therefore of the very interesting and important find from Toumpa comes 


1 Encomi, to a native of which village 
Toumpa belongs, was in Turkish times a 
headquarters of illicit digging. Ercomi occu- 
pies one end of a ridge of «etas which 
stretches thence northwards to the monastery 
of Ai Varnava; and parallel with this ridge 
eastwards is a second, shorter, line of katas, 


The two ridges form the necropoleis of Salamis 
and have done so evidently from prehistoric 
days as they contain also sepulchres like Ai 
Katharina, It is this city of the dead which 
Alexander Cesnola intends by the name 


‘Salamis’: that any remains of the town itself 


existed he seems scarcely to realize, 
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from the main trench just under the brow of the rock. Toumpa, in fact, has 
little place in this section, it belongs almost entirely to that on ‘ Objects 
Found. No plan of the site is given: the general map of Salamis suftices. 
There was, in fact nothing to plan. Beyond some délris on the crest and 
northward slope all the masonry discovered is comprised in a piece of poor 
walling low down in the S.W. corner by the road. In this there is nothing 
to cause surprise: Cypriote shrines were far more of the nature of groves 
than of temples.? 

Toumpa being private property the excavation was no sooner ended than 
it became necessary to remove all trace of it- The ground had to be restored 
to its former level, and left in such a condition as was not incompatible with 
tillage. It may be to the point therefore to notice here the character of the 
subsoil. At the foot of the slope close by the road water was reached at a 
level of 7'3” and was brackish. About half-way up the slope a trench opened 
ground which evidently had long been undisturbed. There were _ three 
distinct layers. First came 5ft. of loose sand and sandy earth, then 4ft. of 
comparatively firm earth only partially mixed with sand. This layer trended 
upwards at an inclination of 15° from the horizontal line: and below it was 
again loose sand, free from admixture of any foreign substance. These 
deposits of sand on ground raised above the prevailing level deserve to be 
noted. If they were formed by indrift from the sea-shore the present coast- 
line must be considerably in advance of the ancient; for the limit of drifted 
sand falls in modern times far short of Toumpa. Close under the rock the 
soil had been completely disturbed: its upper layer was a mixture of sand 
and soil, and below at 5’ to 6’ was a stratum of black earth full of charred 
matter and of fragments of bone. The presence of such earth on the site of a 
Cypriote shrine does not require explanation, 


F.—TueE Atrium. (PLATE VII. .) 


While Toumpa was being worked out, two other experimental sites were 
undertaken, one on the high ground a short distance north of the Dhae- 
monostasion hill, the other within the circuit of the later city. Fon the 
map accompanying this report marks about the summit of the plateau of 
Salamis which thence runs §.E., at nearly the same level to its termination 
in the Dhaemonostasion, Just eastward of / is a hollow filled with large 
blocks of stone, among which are several limestone drums. Two of the 
latter, which stood upright, had the air of resting still in position. Gregori, 
the foreman, was anxious to follow up this clue, and as there were at the 
moment several workmen to spare, he was given a free hand. An extended 
excavation was not, however, contemplated: bow much or how little was 
accomplished will be best seen from the accompanying plan /. The two 


1 4’ long X 1’ 18” deep X 3’ 5” broad, two  Limniti during the yrevicus season, J. H. 8. 
courses, lower projecting : direction N.N.W. vol. x. (1890). 
2 Cf., generally, report of excavations at 
H 2 
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upright drums proved to be, as had been expected, in place. Their base, whose 
moulding is eccentric [v. Pl. VIII. Fig. 9], has an upper diameter of 2’ 113", 
the side of its podium being 3’ 113"; base and column have a united height 
The wall on which they stand is 4’ wide, but 
consists of only a single course 1 ft. thick. By it was found a Roman 
portrait-head in marble [section on ‘Finds’]. The wall ends westward with 
a short flight of steps, set at right angles to it, which again lead on to a 
fragment of plain mosaic floor. Eastwards near the first column are also 
two small fragments of mosaic just showing in the side of the trench and 
curiously enough, lying one a few inches above the other. Above them is 
a narrow layer of charred matter which extends, at a slightly lower level, 
throughout this trench. Between the columns, and extending just beyond 
(westward of) the second, a narrow (Jater) wall has been placed upon that 
which supports the columns. Eastwards and westwards of this, the main 
wall, were others at no great distance having directions not quite coincident 
with it. That to the east has at present a length of 38’, and is 2’ 6” wide ; 
it finishes towards the west in a cross-wall,? on to whose western edge join 
other portions of wall, though in slightly different line. In the N.W. angle 
of the trench opening this wall is a pit, much-choked, whose roughly circular 
wall is formed of loosely-placed masonry. To the west are two deep walls 
separated only by a narrow interval, the northern of which seems to bear an 
impress of greater age® Neither is directly in line with the column-wall. 
Northward from the steps already mentioned, and beyond the patch of mosaic, 
was another deposit of whelk-shells, such as has been noted on preceding 
sites. In the side of the trench the cement-bed for the mosaic continues. 
and below is a second layer of cement, above and beneath which is blackened 
soil containing charred fragments. South of the steps was part of a cement 
floor (or bed for mosaic), beyond which rough masonry, not unlike that with 
which the Agora is paved, was found. This being removed, a shaft was sunk 
till at 17’ it reached «aias. Here, as at other points,‘ an older layer was 
opened, consisting mainly of broken pottery, plain, black-glazed, and Cypriote. 
A trench south from the eastern column produced nothing but loose earth, 
with very sparse fragments of older pottery, and struck xaias apparently at a 
depth of 10’ 6”. Other shafts revealed only rough masonry of a similar 
character to that just mentioned, or pieces of wall, mostly of a late period. 
One trench, however, at the N.E. was carried along the side of a wall of 
better character. This wall was opened for a distance of 20 ft., and proved to 
extend 7’ from the surface, at which depth was a step course projecting 


in existing state of 4’ 8”. 


angle-return at its eastern end: both portions 
being 6’ 6” deep and extending from the surface. 
The northern wall only exists at a lower level 
9’ beneath the southern, and thence continues 
to the bottom of the trench, or 13’ to 13’ 6” 
from the surface : there is an angle-return at the 


1 Coloured tesserae, small ; without pattern : 
4’ 3” N. toS. 

2 It has a width of 5’°5” and runs N. 1’ 4” 
and S. 7’ 9” from a point equal to axis of 
column-wall. Its western edge slopes westward 
of south, so that the adjoining wall placed at 








right angles to this edge does not square with 


the Isnger wall eastwards. 
The more southerly of the two has an 


western end, 
* Indicated on plan. 
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about 18”, and apparently intended to support a floor of which some traces 
remain. At the S.E. corner of the trench part of an open water-channel. 
Possibly continuous with this wall are some portions of masonry which 
protrudes above the surface further southwards. Of surface remains there 
are indeed a goodly number; they are distinguished on the plan. 

The site did not yield much portable spoil. In addition to the portrait- 
head already mentioned, there were the greater part of a small marble 
statuette of Aphrodite, several more or less complete terra-cottas, of which 
some retained their colouring, and various fragments of pottery. What other 
finds there were consisted of architectural members: a couple of small marble 
columns with diameters of 10$” and 15”, two small white marble bases, and a 
blue marble drum which had been hollowed out to serve as the mouth of a 
well. The villagers reported that many similar columns had been carried off 
from the site in previous years. There can be little doubt that the spade 
had chanced upon part of a large Roman mansion, and in view of more 
important work the experiment was abandoned. 


#f—Tue Drums. (PLATE VII. 4.) 


‘The grand court (of the temple of Zeus Salaminius) is 650 feet by 390,’ 
writes Drummond ; ‘and has included other buildings beside the temple, of 
what kind I will not presume to say. One part on the north of the square 
T take to have been a circus; great numbers of broken fusts are scattered 
about, some being 3} feet in diameter, so that they must have been very 
high; they lie near the temple among some foundations which probably 
belonged to the palace, as one person was both king and high-priest.’ It is 
not quite clear to what ruins Drummond alludes. If the Loutron, his ‘ temple 
of Zeus,’ stood inside the ‘great court, the latter can hardly be identified 
with the Agora, though this is the only large rectangular space in its 
neighbourhood. If the court is not the Agora, then the ‘large fusts’ north 
of it may perhaps be identified with the last site Z7, excavated this season. 
As, pursuing the path which leads from the Loutron to ‘The Columns,’ one 
tops a slight rise, H lies to the right, a depression roughly rectangular in 
outline, covered with fragments of huge limestone drums and capitals. It 
was not of inviting appearance or of great promise ; but it was of considerable 
size, and the building which had stood upon it must have been, judging from 
the remains of its order, though late, yet important. There was more than 
sufficient reason for making a further experiment. Accordingly, a few hands 
commenced work here on Mar. 28, and were employed up till Ap. 19. Just 
at the close of the season a little additional work was done. The main 
lines of the building were thus ascertained, but not enough was effected 
to render the plan complete [v. plan H, Pl. VII. 4]. 

The western end is occupied by a wall running about N.N.W. with an 
ascertained length of 116’ 6”; it would, however, if fully excavated 
undoubtedly prove to be considerably larger. The wall has a width of 3’ 6” 
to 3’ 9”, and a height of 4’ 2” on to a projecting course which continues 
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another 2’ 6”.1 From it at least four parallel walls start eastwards; the one 
most fully excavated has a present length of 181’ 6” and is still incomplete. 
These walls form two pairs, an inner and an outer. The former, separated 
from each other by an interval of 32 ft., are just over 4’ 6” wide, and carried 
large Corinthian columns not differing greatly in form from those of the 
Agora, but perhaps of larger dimensions. Though several bases remain in 
position they are much mutilated, none retaining more than a trace of its 
original moulding.? The intercolumniation is not quite regular, but seems to 
have been about 12 ft., considerably shorter therefore than that of the Agora. 
The last span westward is rather larger, instead of being, as might have been 
expected, smaller. The outer pair of walls are of less dimensions, and have 
carried apparently an order of three half-column pilasters; but so little of 
them has been opened that their connection cannot be regarded as absolutely 
certain. There seems to be an irregularity in their level, the southern wall 
being rather lower than the northern at the line of emplacement of its 
columns ; the best proof of their connection with the building is afforded by 
the similarity of the bases of their columns, their direction parallel with, 
and their equi-distance* from, the inner column-walls [see cut of moulding 
and plan of these bases, Pl. VIII. Fig. 8]. The walls are about 2’ 6” wide, 
and seem to have been increased under the columns the better to 
support their weight. These walls with their pilaster order would appear 
to have formed the sides of the building, but the western end wall 
certainly continues beyond them. ‘Traces of flooring were found at 
various points. Thus there is a vestige of a cement layer level with 
the top of the southern outer wall, and 3’ 8” lower—depth of the cutting— 
there seems to have been a second. Another fragment 3’ 3” wide adjoins, 
on its northern side, the first base of the southern inner column-wall ; 
there may have been again cement flooring resting on the outer stepped 
course of the western wall; and there is a thin layer of crumbling cement 
north of the centre portion of the southern inner column-wall, and below it 
a layer of black earth so fine as to resemble sand. The face of the wall here 
is stuccoed. There is a goodly array of otlier walls on the site, which have 
little or no apparent connection with the main building. Though all are 
inserted in the plan, it is not necessary to give a description of each one. On 
the south has been opened part of a wall whose direction is very nearly, but, 
so far as with a lack of instruments I could determine, not exactly parallel 
with the axis of the colonnade. It exists also to a higher level than the main 








1 Two mutilated blocks standing on this wall 
are just conceivably the remnants of bases. 

2 The side of the base square is 4’ 64”: and 
of the drums scattered about one has an ap- 
parent diameter of 3’ 6”, another of 3’ 23”, a 
third of about 3’2”, A drum resting on the 
outer southern wall has a diameter of about 
2 114”. 


3 By combining together the vestiges of 


mouldiug on various bases it was possible to re- 


construct a base having a general resemblance 
to that of the order of the Agora: but the re- 
construction is too tentative to be reproduced 
here. The lowest moulding seems to have been 
more than a foot high, aud the entire base quite 
two feet. 

4 The interval is about 27’ (29’ 2” and 29’ 9’ 
measured over all from nearest face of inner 
column-wall ; and allow 2’ 6” for width of outer 
wall), 
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walls, but like them seems to have carried columns or pilasters, for which 
however there is no further evidence than its outline [v. plan]. Nearly 
parallel with this is a portion of wall in the trench furthest to the S.E., by 
which are remains of a tesselated marble floor, and a blue marble Corinthian 
capital. Atthe eastern end of the northern inner column-wall are two cross- 
walls, but neither is sufficiently marked as the eastern front-wall of the build- 
ing. The column-wall too continues beyond them. On the one are some tiny 
marble bases placed on a later wall which occupies the eastern half of the 
cross-wall. At the extreme N.W. is a bewildering medley of walls, which may 
in part have belonged to a house. Portions of wall-plaster were at any rate 
found there, and vestiges of cement flooring ; the ground above which is very 
firm and dense, while below, after a thin layer of burnt earth, it is equally 
loose and inixed with all sorts of débris. The easternmost portion of the 
southern inner column-wall also shows a medley of masonry, and in the next 
trench westwards are considerable fragments of plaque-flooring [7Aaxcwpérn]. 
The other walls placed on the plan reach generally to the surface, and are in 
most cases of slight character; some masonry which appears in a trench 
occupying just the centre of the building may be excepted, but is much 
mutilated, and is at best a fragment. 

As a whole the building was probably of a late period, and the ground 
has been extensively used again at a still later time. Interesting was the 
discovery of a large drain which runs under the southern slope nearly in the 
direction of the Loutron. I traced it for some 120 ft., but could get no further 
as the earth had fallen in and choked the passage. The form is as usual 
square, but the drain is larger than those in the Agora, and receives a number 
of smaller affluents. The site, like A, had also been freely used as a burial 
ground. Several wrypara roughly constructed of stones, some of which had 
been architectural members, were chanced upon and lay at a fair depth. One 
yielded a well-preserved skull. Turkish glazed pottery was occasionally met 
with, but finds were extremely rare and comprised merely fragments of terra- 
cottas—a poor little Roman amber Cupid [?], and three pieces of inscribed 
blocks, two having merely a few letters. The excavation was too incomplete 
to supply satisfactory material for any conclusion of value as to the character 
of the building which had occupied this site. 


J.—TOMBS, AnD Todprra tod Miyanru. 


To complete our scries of experiments we resolved towards the close of 
the season to open some of the tombs of Salamis. For this purpose two 
pitches of ground in the necropoleis, west of the town, were acquired." 
The one of these plots lies at the foot of a great mound of earth, itself 
probably a sepulchre, and not far from Ai Katharina [see map]. It is a 
polygonal field of poor soil, poor both for the growing of corn and the pro- 


1 The general position of the tomb-district has | map, which however only covers a portion of 
been indicated above. See also, in part, the the ground. 
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ducing of antiquities. Commencing on April 29th some six or eight shafts 
were sunk, and sufficiently showed that tombs had indeed existed here, but 
had been long rifled and destroyed. Scarcely a single complete object, and 
not one of value, wasfound. In one shaft the workmen came upon masonry 
close under the surface which Gregori decided was the prelude to a tomb of 
the Pera type. For once however his instinct was, unfortunately for us, at 
fault ; and though with the thermometer at 92” in the shade he sadly 
distressed himself by furious onslaughts with pick and shovel, the masonry 
still refused to yield a treasure it had never possessed. 

A large tomb near the monastery, whose dpouos had fallen in, was next 
attacked. It belonged, or rather the ground in which it was sunk belonged 
to a good lady of Encomi, whose relatives and friends had for many months 
intended to rob it, but had found their courage slip away whenever they were 
on the point of carrying out their plan. So the tomb was left for us, and 
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the Encomites contented their love of plunder—by proxy. It was a fine 
Roman sepulchre in excellent preservation, and had three semi-chambers, in 
which were sarcophagi of terra-cotta placed on couches of natural rock. In the 
earth of the tomb were a number of small clay vessels, and of glass cups and 
tear-bottles. The sarcophagi yielded some gold earrings and plated beads, 
and with a few objects in bronze the list of contents is at an end. The chief 
interest of the tomb was architectural, as will appear from the annexed plan. 
The second site Toumpa tou Michaili, lies on the southern end of the 
eastern ridge of xaias, and consists of two plots, one belonging to the head 
man of Encomi, the other to a brother of the unfortunate deaf-mute Petros, 
from whose father it takes its name of ‘ Michael’s Hill’ The two plots are 
divided from one another by a road running to the village. Behind them is 
a long strip of land covered with rushes, which in the wet season becomes a 
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marsh.’ Michaili’s patch proved a great surprise. It had little that savoured 
of tombs, but the surface was strewn with fragments of inscriptions of all 
kinds and periods. A goodly number of shafts were sunk both here and in 
an adjoining patch of vetches, but failed to open anything of the nature of 
tombs. ‘Two ended in rough holes which, cut in firm rocky xaias, had 
preserved their original shape; wells they were not, but they may possibly 
have been pits to hold water, such as are still used in the neighbourhood by 
the villagers, and atford, for some days after rainfall, a scanty draught for 
flocks of sheep and goats. The earth is shallow, and is not very full of ancient 
remains. The majority of the inscribed fragments were on the surface, and 








Pian of Tomss - Panaay's Fiero 


besides these the finds included two or three small pieces of marble from 
statues, a marble flower-ornament, a piece of limestone grating, and several 
fragnients of pottery from a good period. No sign, however, was found of 
any building whence the inscriptions might have come, and it is possible that 
it lay either to the N. where in a neighbouring field we obtained a large blue 
marble pedestal with a complete inscription [inf No. 44], or else to the east 





1 Hidden by the rushes at its southern end is _ to have been still a passable portrait a few years 
a huge block of limestone which, utterly ruined back. It measures 7’ 2” long x 3’ high x 4’ 6” 
by wind and weather, bears now but the faintest thick and is all but shapeless, though very 
resemblance to a lion, of which animal it is said _ probably the relic of a funeral monument. 
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where another blue marble block on being dug up proved to be moulded and 
to have been cut to receive a statue. It is probable, however, that there was 
no great building in this neighbourhood, but that the Circus had stood near 
at hand, perhaps on the flat ground now traversed by the high road in and 
about which are several remains of foundations. The neighbourhood of the 
circus will account for these numerous fragments of inscriptions: the pedestal 
mentioned is from a statue in honour of a gymnasiarch. 

Quite different was the find on the N. side of the road. This plot ot 
ground proved to be as crowded with tombs as the other was empty. All 
however had been rifled long before, the greater number doubtless in ancient 
times. One little group was interesting architecturally [cf. plan annexed]. 
Each chamber was hewn out of the rock in the form of a large sarcophagus 
with pent-house roof. The stone stair leading down to the principal sepulchre 
was also complete, and had been used as a means of rifling the adjoining 
tombs. In all, about fifteen tombs were opened, and all fifteen were empty. 

Taken as a whole this experiment was a decided failure so far as concerns 
its main object: but the find of inscriptions, though these were for the most 
part very fragmentary, and the suggestion they supply as to the locality of 
the circus, are a result of some importance. That many untouched tombs still 
remain is certain; the subsidence of earth above is continually revealing 
fresh ones. But it is rather on the western ridge that they must be sought, 
not on the eastern, of which Toumpa tou Michaili forms part. That many 
have been plundered both in ancient and modern times goes without saying, 
but our experiment was on too small and partial a scale to be the basis of a 
general inference. Only the close of the season and failure of funds pre- 
vented a more extended trial. It was necessary to concentrate our remaining 
time and energy on the sand-site in order to bring the work there not indeed 
to a termination—that was beyond our power and must be the legacy of a 
second season—but that we might at least reach a certain stage in it at which 
the task could be conveniently taken up by our successors. To the interrupted 
story of this important site I must now return. 


ZL. TEMENOS oF ZEUS (?) IN THE SAND NEAR THE FORESTER’S HOUSE. 
(PLATE VI.) 


Of site B, or the ‘Sand Site, which was in work almost throughout the 
entire season, I have already given a general description : it remains to tell 
the story of the excavation and its results. Assuming that the capitals and 
bases discovered by the villagers had, lying as they did nearly due E. and W. 
of one another, marked either the two ends of the building or one of its side 
walls, a trench was first run from one find-spot to the other, and to this a 
second was added, cutting across the western end of the first. Two others 
were subsequently commenced, one at the eastern, one at the western end, and 
the first two extended in both directions. The western column-wall was 
then ascertained for its entire length, and from its northern angle a new 
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trench was drawn along the line of the northern wall. Further trenching 
was becoming difficult and unprofitable in this deep layer of loose sand, and 
the weather being unfavourable, work was interrupted until a supply of 
barrows ordered from Limassol could arrive and render possible its resump- 
tion. When these were at length received the clearance of the site was 
taken up in earnest, but it required a fortnight’s hard work for all the sand 
previously excavated to be removed to a distance. The western end and 
N.W. inner angle were excavated to a considerable depth, well down into 
virgin soil; the northern wall cleared together with a broad strip on its 
inner side; and then, as there proved to be more sand than had been 
expected, and as the season was already well advanced, attention was con- 
centrated on the eastern end. Here the drift was extraordinarily deep, 
reaching more than 20 feet as the work advanced up the slope. A consider- 
able space was however cleared, completely opening the eastern wall and the 
ground for some distance adjacent. On the plan of the site I have marked 
in continuous character the limit of excavation, so far as this reached 
down to the level of earth, or of masonry resting on the earth: a much wider 
area has in fact been partially cleared, or, in loose sand, the work actually 
done would have been impossible. Thus the labour still necessary to entirely 
clear the building is less great than it might seem; the large, almost 
untouched tract in the centre consists of a much shallower layer (6-8 feet) 
and can easily be removed by working from its inner edge. Female labour 
will at most points be found relatively to cost much the more effective. 

An unfinished excavation in the sand places many difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory statement of its results. While the work is in progress there 
are no landmarks; the aspect of the site changes insensibly, and as the wall 
of sand recedes the eye fails to appreciate relative distances; what was 
apparent yesterday will be hidden again to-morrow. Thus plan and measure- 
ments have to be left to the very last, till the work is at an end in fact, when 
a chance wind may again obscure everything and there are no workpeople to 
clear away the intruding layer of dust. Once the site is laid thoroughly 
open difficulties will have vanished: at present many things must be taken 
cuit gGrano arende. 

The building of which the greater part was excavated this season was 
apparently a four-sided colonnade, of a late period, and, at least as concerns its 
western end, very unevenly constructed. In length it is 168’ (Eng.), and 125’ 
broad,! thus giving, with allowance of a few inches for the impossibility of 
exact measurement of weatherworn limestone, a proportion of just 4: 3. The 
column-walls are remarkably slight in construction, the western which alone is 
uncovered to its foundation having a width of 2’ 9” and a depth of 1’ 8” for 


1 The measures here are, Zength from centre therefore necessary for the older building whose 
N.W. corner pedestal to further edge N.E. length deducting 1’ 4” for half the cornering 
corner=middle of eastern wall: width from — will be 166’ 8’ which is to 125’ exactly as 4 : 3. 
centre N.W. corner pedestal to centre S.W. The restored structure has varied the length 
corner pedestal. slightly in order to harmonize with the eastern 

The ‘allowance’ spoken of in the text is not front which (v. if.) is of a different character. 
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the first course, and 3’ 7” width by 103” depth for the second course, below 
which is a layer varying in thickness from 2’ 6” to 3’ 6”, of loose rubble, and 
this in its turn rests on xaias. The first and second courses are not square 
with one another, the upper being set slightly aslant the lower. The lower 
course in reality is part of a much older building, dating perhaps from the 
iv century B.c., of which the existing structure is a restoration in late 
Imperial times. Of this older building there are also other remains :—to it 
belong the four corner pieces, a base on the north wall used as a substructure, 
two bases inverted on the east wall, and some finely moulded jambs which 
were found on the western wall. The material used wasa hard limestone of 
very fine grain, almost like marble, which, sheltered ia the sand, has generally 
weathered admirably. Some idea of the character of the structure may be 
gathered from the cut of the S.W. corner-piece given here, and the mouldings 
of the bases and jambs on Pl. VIII. Nos, 5, 10,13, As it has occupied the 
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same space so it has been in all probability of the same character, architectur- 
ally, as the restoration, a four-sided colonnade.’ It was of more substantial 
construction than its successor, but was not heavily built, as the subsoil 
is sand, 

The character of the existing structure and its state of preservation 
will be best understood from the views reproduced on Pl. IV. from 
negatives taken by J. A. R. Munro. The colonnade is composed of plain 
pillars, bearing Corinthian capitals, and the material is marble, varying in 
hue from a blue-veined white Asiatic kind to the common blue. The 
columns are of uneven length to equalize which their bases are raised on 
pedestals of proportionate height or placed directly on the upper courses 
of the wall. An average height is 13’ 6,” an average diameter 2’ at the base 





of this statement. measurement of the difference of level between 
2 Annexed to plan B is a section of the west the N.W. corner and the adjoining base. It is 
wall showing the relative heights of the bases. inserted from a photograph, approximately, 
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[inclusive of fillet], 1’ 7” at the head. To these dimensions correspond a base 
of Ll’ x 2’ and a capital slightly over 2 feet high! The intercolumniation is 
also irregular, but does not vary more than a few inches on either side of 
9’ Roman,? except at the corners where it increases to 11’ English. There are 
14 such intercolumniations on the western end, that is to say 13 columns 
exclusive of the doubled half-columns at the corners, only the bases of which, 
belonging to the older building, remain. All the bases, two only excepted, 
remain in position : their columns and capitals, generally entire, lie as they fell 
at right angles to the wall, and, as a rule, on its inner side. Details of the 
order are given by Pl. VIII. Figs. 12, 15. On the north wall only two bases 
remain, one of which is probably not in position and is not shown on the plan ; 
the other close to the N.W. corner was in place and rested on a base from the 
older building, to obtain whose measurements and moulding it had to be 
removed. <A third was lying displaced on the wall. It was necessary for 
convenience of excavation to leave the sand lying between the northern walls, 
so that the columns and capitals were not, with few exceptions, exposed to view. 
On the south wall, so far as it has been opened, all bases are in position ; their 
columns only the ends of which have as a rule been cleared, lie adjacent and 
seem to be entire. Beyond the column-wall on these three sides, and at 
a distance of 18 to 19 feet,? is an outer wall, courses of which remain in places 
several feet above the level of emplacement of the columns. It is of fairly 
good construction 2’ 1” wide, and is of limestone. At the S.W. it is united to 
the column-wall by masonry; and its western portion continues beyond the 
angle, but has been opened only a very short distance. 

The peristyle probably enclosed an open court; but the greater part or 
the space it occupied has not been excavated. A slight wall* runs inwards 
from about the centre of the northern column-wall, and is almost certainly 
continuous with that opened by a trench in the middle of the court from 
which another wall of similar character strikes off eastwards at right angles. 
No certain trace of flooring appeared in the strips of ground excavated along 
the western and northern walls, with a possible exception in favour of a 
small patch adjacent to the intersection of the two original trenches (v. plan) ; 
the yaa, with which fragments and foreign substances were but sparsely 
intermingled, seemed rather like that of a patch of open soil, a Cypriote avAy. 
In the 8.W. corner was found a small, covered-in drain or water-channel, which 
seemed to connect with a rectangular shaft, roughly built of stone, a few 





1 The measurements of column 10 are sub- 
joined as a sample ; those of the others need not 
be inserted here. 

Shaft, length I4’ 3”: base diameter 2’ 04” 
(inclusive of fillet) : head 1’ 74”. 

Base, side of square 2’ 10” : diameter (upper) 
2’ 3”: height 1’ 2”. 

Capital, flower to flower 2’ 93”: diameter 
(lower) 1’ 83”: height 2’ 2”. 

The lengths of the columns beginning from 
the northern end are 12’ 10}”; 13’ 7”; 14’ 34”; 


14’ 64” ; not measurable ; not measurable ; 14 
Bes ECGs WA Bea Be tI 8s ia oa", 

2? On the S. wall the intercolumniation is a 
fraction under 9’ English and therefore slightly 
greater, The corner interval is as before 11’. 

3 19’ 5”, 18’ 7”, 19’ 3” on the S., W. and N. 
respectively. 

4 It has a width of 1’ 6”, extends 11’ 3” as 
open, and starts from the lower course of the N. 
wall, 
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feet west of the southern end of the column-wall A similar pit of still 
smaller dimensions? exists 13 feet further east than the slight wall just 
previously mentioned. In the N.E. angle is much délris of late constructions, 
one wall of which has for angle-pieces two fragments of limestone columns.’ 
The corresponding S.E. corner also preserved similar remains; and from a 
portion of stuccoed wall adjoining the second column came part of an inscrip- 
tion and a statue of Athena wearing the aegis. Both had been mortared in. 
Between the outer and inner walls of the western end, near the 9th base 
[from N.W.], is some rough masonry forming a rude semi-circle. Against the 
Ist base of the north wall, partly cut away for the purpose, a wall* has been 
laid extending 4’ 103” toa rough floor of large square stones. Enclosed between 
these and the N.W. angle was an irregular quadrilateral slabbed with gypsum 
with an under-bed of cement, cutting through which we found evidence 
of an older layer in a small terracotta head of pseudo-Egyptian style. 

The eastern end of the rectangle is of a ditferent character. Here a broad 
wall replaces the narrow masonry of the western front, and has supported 
fluted columns of fine white marble 22 ft. high,® carrying Corinthian capitals 
of a slender calathus shape with design in low relief. Half of one column 
still stands erect on its base. The bases of which seven remain in position are 
level, and the intercolumniation sufficiently regular at 11’ 2” to 11'8”. At 
its southern end the eastern wall continues beyond the corner,® and the 
same is probably true of its northern end, where, however, the ground is in- 
sufficiently cleared, and owing to a great accumulation of délris, certainty 
cannot as yet be had. The northern and southern column-walls fit into the 
eastern, their ends being coterminous with the line of its centre; and the 
limestone corner half-base is constructed to carry not two pilasters but one 
[cf, plan of 8. E. corner: the corresponding N. E. corner is at present 
obscured by later over-building, but has almost certainly been of the same 
character]. Moreover, the last interval on the eastern wall is only 5’ 3”, which 
might almost be indicative of a pycnostyle front, as the intercolumniation is 
1l’ 2” to 11’ 8”; but, taken in conjunction with the facts just mentioned, 
confirms the hypothesis that the eastern front is not the true front of the 
colonnade, but belongs to another structure to which the colonnade has been 
attached as an annexe, a hypothesis which even apart from this evidence 





5 Length of shaft: 21’ 9”; top diameter 
2’ 49”; base diameter 2’ 11}” inclusive ; square 
of base 3’ 93” ; upper diameter of base 2’ 114”. 

Capital : height 2’ 73” with cushion 24” more ; 
diameter (lower) 1’ 114” ; side of cushion 2’ 33” 

The capitals have suffered greatly, most of 
their tracery being lost. I regret that I have 
no drawing of these capitals. One however is 


5 7’ from S.W. angle. The pit in 
existing state is 4’ below the S.W. angle and 
has a depth of 5’ 6”, but is partly choked. 

* Inner diagonal 22”. 

3 Probably forming part of a square building. 
Just outside the angle were similar remains ; 
part of a thin wall of flag-stones and a gypsum 
floor, both now destroyed. Against the wall 


1 5’ 6”: 





was found a thin marble slab moulded—perhaps 
a door-jamb—on which was an exorcised in- 
scription. 

4 The wail is 2’ 1” wide and rests on the lower 
course of the column-wall into which it projects 


54”. 


shown on a small scale on the photographic 
plate of this eastern wall. 

§ For a distance, so far as it has been opened, 
of five feet beyond a point equal with the middle 
line of the southern column-wall. 
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would be almost sufficiently proved by the character of the eastern column- 
wall itself. The older building has followed similar lines, as the plan of its 
S. E. corner shows. At this corner too there are, lying on the adjoining 
portion of the southern wall, three continuous drums of limestone as though 
fallen from the corner-base. One at least has probably a square underside 
but they have not been moved and cannot be measured satisfactorily in their 
present position.’ 

Within and without the outer wall, at a level 3 ft. below the top of its 
basis, is a pavement of coloured marbles,” arranged in various patterns, which 
do not however fit orderly into one another, but follow haphazard. The 
designs are in many cases similar to those in the pavement discovered on the 
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Agora. At the N. E. inside the wall westward the pavement has been 
destroyed to make room for late buildings, remains of whose masonry are 
shown in yellow on the plan. Towards its southern end the pavement has 
given way over a drain which runs hence 55’ northwards parallel with, and at 
a short distance from, the eastern wall; at 22’ 6” it is joined by a smaller 
affluent from the east. Westwards the pavement has only been cleared for a 
few feet ; eastwards it continues 34’ to the edge of a wall marked a on plan, 
but this breadth is not opened throughout. North and south it continues 


beyond the corners, and at the south rises in a short flight of steps of unequal 





1 They have an inclusive length of 9’ 10”, and allowance for stucco) of 2’ 4”. Lying on the 
the lowest drum has a diameter of about 2’ 5”, steps (see below) is part of a large plastered 
no allowance being made for its original stueco limestone capital (Corinthian). 
face. Another—entire—drum lying a shot 2 Mainly various tints of blue, alternating 


distance away has a diameter (exclusive of with white. 
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breadth, similarly clad with coloured marble tesserae, whence it again descends 
to a limit not as yet ascertained. At the north traces were found of a 
corresponding step or flight of steps, but by a workman’s mistake were partly 
covered in, partly destroyed before measurements could be taken. Several loose 
tesserae from a not disimilar pavement were also turned up in the end of our 
first trench outside the western outer wall of the peristyple. Of an outer 
wall no vestige was found ? at the eastern end, though, as a glance at the plan 
will show, the pavement has been opened far beyond the point at which an 
outer wall if homogeneous with that on the other three sides of the rectangle 
should have made its appearance. This circumstance, added to the reasons 
already stated and others which are implied in the existence and dimensions 
of the marble floor, is, at the present stage of the excavations, conclusive in 
favour of the hypothesis that the eastern colonnade is sui generis and a part of 
a structure the remainder of which continues under the sand further towards 
the sea. 

From this point anything like certainty as to the eastern end of the site 
There is indeed sufficient evidence for one architectural member, a 


leaves us. 
A very considerable 


coffered limestone cornice, but its connection is not clear. 
portion remains, in all thirty blocks, equivalent to a length of 50 ft.: but each 
block is isolated, many are in bad condition,’ and only the fact that they 
were all found lying close to the eastern wall, inside and outside, throughout 
its length, furnishes any evidence as to their destination. 

The whole of the eastern end, and especially the N.E. corner, is cumbered 
with great masses of débris, in this presenting a marked contrast to the rest 
of the site. Very few of the stones had any pretension to be in place. They 
formed a disorderly heap with which, as the season was closing and workmen 
were few, there was some difficulty in copingt There are, however, three 








1 Ist step 4” rise: 1’ 4” tread: 9’ long so far 
as excavated. 
2nd step: 7” rise: 2’ 84” tread. 
3rd step: 9” rise: 3’ 5” tread. 

Beyond the 8rd step is a high descending 
step, leading apparently on to another portion 
of flooring. But this was opened at the last 
moment, and while being cleared for measure- 
ment the sand fell in and I was unable to get 
its dimensions, 

2 The mass of masonry, of rough stones 
roughly joined together, which may be seen on 
the plan running southwards from the N.E. 
corner on top of the pavement, is an exception. 

3 The stone has weathered badly, since it 
lost its stucco, a fact which deserves noting, 
since most of the stone found under the sand 
has been well preserved. As no one block was 
quite complete it was difficult to obtain their 
facia, but by piecing them together I was able 
to construct the moulding with some certainty. 
Though doubtful at first I am inclined te think 


now that, as stated above, all the blocks are of 


a single series. Their original width would then 
be 20”, and height 16”: the length varies ac- 
cording to that of the unmoulded portion. One 
block was found at the S.E. which exhibited a 
different type, and near it one piece of dentils, 
of the poorest late work, There was however, 
one other large block from a cornice (?), which 
was removed from the N.E. débris. It is of a 
different type, is well preserved, and retains 
some of its stucco. 

+ Some idea of the amount of this débris may 
be gathered from the fact that with one half of 
it we built shelter-walls all along the nortkern, 
for a considerable distance on the southern side, 
and both within and without the eastern column 
wall. These walls, which make a prominent 
feature in the photographs of the site, must not 
be confounded with the outer col nnade walls, 
which hardly appear at all. It is hoped that 
when the site is again taken up these shelter- 
walls will prove to have done good service in 
keeping out the sand. 
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blocks of rude masonry which have more coherence. One of these extends 
from opposite the N.E. corner of the colonnade, some twenty-five feet south- 
wards, and is quite characterless. It can scarcely be called masonry. A 
second, almost equally rude and formless in its present condition, lies to the 
north of the same corner and consisted in part of architectural stones, among 
which were two half-drums of limestone. It is incompletely cleared, and 
may hide the finish of the northern outer colonnade wall. 
third mass of masonry showing much more certainty of line. 
wall (?) is partly exposed, as though there had been a church at this point, 
and was to some extent hidden under some upper masonry, a portion of 
At its western end stands 


Kastwards is a 
A curved 


which—it was quite rough—has been removed.' 
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Masons’ Marks. 


upright a small marble stele, erect against which was found the lower half of 
a colossal figure of a goddess (?) in white marble, the remainder of the statue 
reater part of the arms being discovered some 


minus the head and the ¢ 
Close against this stele is a row of 


weeks later a short distance southwards. 
four and a half fusts placed upright and so as to touch one another? ; whether 


1 It consisted mainly of a straight upper we have : (1) marble stele, 1’ 34” diameter, in- 
course 2’ 9” broad, which caused the entire clusive of a plain fillet; (2) limestone drum, 
mass to present, in plan, the appearance of a 2’ 3” diam. ; (3) limestone drum, 1’ 103” diam. ; 
single concave lens seen in profile. (4) granite, 2’ 4}” diameter, inclusive of fillet ; 

2 Taking them in order, from south to north, (5) limestone, 2’ 3” ; (6) limestone half-drum, 


m:S:—VOL, 2H. I 
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they stand on anything but loose soil has not been ascertained. Among the 
stones which lay entirely loose and without connection are several which 
need to be noted. Beside various pieces from the cornice already mentioned, 
there is firstly a series of building stones, all of about the same size,! on one 
and sometimes on both sides of which are grooved mason’s marks: one 
similar stone is built into the northern column-wall. The greater number are 
drawn on the annexed cut. Another larger block has also a mason’s mark, but 
of a different character.2 Secondly fall to be mentioned vestiges of vaulting. 
Two large flat stones, and a third in fragmentary condition, were found to 
retain the curvature of an arch: another stone of finer material discovered 
at the S.E. can scarcely be other than a keystone. A third series is 
formed by members from ditterent orders—capitals, drums, and bases. These 

















CAPITAL OF COLUMN 


include a large capital of unusual shape [figure annexed], a sort of simplified 
Tonic, in which the volutes have been reduced to half-curves?: it is incom- 
plete, and a second large block close by may be its remaining portion. The 

1 2° 6" & 20” % 12” may be taken as an form of a composite capital, showing the point 
average measure, The marks extend right across of transition between debased Roman and 


the stone, and consist of groovesabout 1” x 1”, mediaeval. There is a large capital of this kind 
* In this case composed of the letters JB lying at the end of the Colosseum. 

two or three inches high. The stone is of a The capital here figured measures 2’ in height; 

different shape from those of the series. 1’ 2” in height to top of volute ; 4’ 6” string from 


3% A merely blocked out volute is found in middle to middle of ends of two adjacent volutes 
very late Roman work, but is there combined (only two remaining); 4’ 6” (approximately) 
with foliage. Such a design is simply the rude — diameter inclusive of ear-pieces, 
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material is a coarse yellow limestone, with a biscuit-like texture. Similarity 
of stone may serve to connect with these capitals a large base at the south-east 
[moulding, Pl. VIIL No. 15], also eccentric in form, a companion to which in 
point of moulding is the re-cut base of an engaged half-column, now lying on 
the northern wall near its N.E. corner.!. For the like reason two huge 
squared stones at the S.E., as yet imperfectly exposed to view, and some 
moulded fragments, one of which is perhaps part of a door-jamb, may be 
placed in the same category; and the series of blocks from the cornice 
should at least be compared. Of uncertain provenience are the limestone 
fusts, up-ended, which stand in a row beyond the N.E. angle of the colonnade ; 
but the granite drum which stands with them cheek by jowl is matched 
by a second, also found erect, near the eastern end of the southern 
column-wall. The two very nearly agree in measurement with the drums 
on site A, but seem to be a fraction smaller.2. They have probably been 
brought from some other site. A short column of blue marble with 
spiral fluting lies on the pavement eastwards of the main wall: it has 
no doubt been used as a pedestal2 The end of a second exactly similar 
column appears in the sand-wall of the cutting not far distant; but has not 
been fully opened. Placed just against the eastern wall in front of its centre 
base is a small base of marble, with a diameter of 1' 9"; upon it the fluted 
column may possibly have stood, as the diameter of its lower end is 1’ 73”, 
and the two were found only a few feet away from one another. <A few 
drums were also discovered at points of the site other than the eastern end ; 
three of limestone, sadly worn, were laid bare by the first cross-trench in the 
early days of the excavation, and have diameters of 2’ 3”, 2’ 22”, and 2’ 2”, 
respectively.* Another, which retains its stucco fluting, projects from the 
side of the cutting on the north: it has a diameter of 2’ 1”, and its fluting 
resembles that of the marble columns of the eastern end. The interest of 
these limestone drums lies in the possibility or impossibility of connecting 
them with the older colonnade, one of the bases from which has an upper 
diameter at the channel-line of 2’ 23", or 2’ 41” extreme measure. 

As regards finds there was on site B, taken as a whole, a remarkable 
dearth of small objects and of inscriptions. At the western end, where alone 
excavation was carried down to the level of «aias, little of an older layer was 
discovered. At and near the intersection of the first two trenches fragments 
of bronze-slag and of glass blackened, but not fused, by exposure to fire were 
turned up at a depth of one to three feet into the soil [ = six to nine feet from 
the surface of the sand]. Somewhat lower pieces of Cypriote ware appeared, 
and one fragment of a red-figure vase. From a shaft sunk by the villagers for 
water at the time when the plantation was begun, had come some limestone 
statuettes. Further east we found the bases of similar statuettes in working 


1A second half-column here is lying loose 3 It is 4’ 83” long: and has diameters of 1’ 74” 
further eastwards. lower, 1’ 6” upper inclusive. 

2 That at the S.E. has a diameter of 2’ 43” 4 These measurements do not allow for stucco : 
inclusive of fillet: for that at N.E. 2 1.s.c. but do so for imperfectness of curvature, where 
Contrast measurements of fusts on site A, existent. 

12 
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down below the spot where, just at the junction of sand and soil, a small 
marble Eros-torso had been brought to light. In the same hole was a row of 
large plain amphorae placed upside down, and the soil beneath them and for 
some distance east and west was full of fragments of Cypriote ware of the 
usual geometric variety.!. Similar pottery, always in fragments, appeared 
throughout the north-west corner of the rectangle and along the northern 
wall. Beside the Eros-torso only one other piece of marble statuary, a re- 
cumbent figure of the Pediaeus [?], was discovered, though several chips and 
small fragments of marble statues came to light. It was not, in fact, till the 
east end began to be cleared that finds became numerous. Here, however, 
statuary was so plentiful that at one time the workmen were turning out a 
statue a day.” All were found at one level, that of the junction between 
drift-sand and soil, a level slightly lower than the existing surface of the 
column-walls. The marble was generally in good preservation, but each statue 
had suffered the loss of head andarms. One ideal female head was recovered - 
its surface is excellently preserved, and only the tip of the nose and back hair 
have suffered injury. The fate of many limestone statues is made too clear by 
the discovery near the north-east angle of a dense mass of shavings of tooled 
stone prepared evidently for the kiln. 

As will be seen from the plan the marbles lay both within and without 
the column-wall, but the greater number were on its eastern side: in fact the 
further seawards the excavations advanced the greater was its interest and 
the better its results. Here a miniature precipice, more than a score of feet 
high, discloses, as the sand slides downwards, fragments of masonry perched 
at various altitudes, threatening to fall and destroy all beneath them. All this 
unsupported masonry has to be broken up and removed. Measurement is 
impossible. It is true that the remains high up in the sand are presumptively 
late, as they are certainly of poorer character: yet it goes sadly against the 
grain to destroy even them without a record, especially as with them doubtless 
belong much of the débris of tooled stones accumulated on the marble pave- 
ment.’ At the south-east there is less difficulty. Here excavation has been 
for the moment stopped by a blank wall nine feet high, the bottom course of 
which is five feet above the bases of the eastern colonnade. This wall, which 
is marked y on the plan, is poorly built, but remains solid, at least for the 
present: before another season commences it may not improbably have fallen. 
Its southern end is marked by an engaged quarter column, which starts 
from 2’ 8” below the apparent lowest course of the wall and extends to a 
height of 6'6”. The middle portion presents the appearance,’ probably 





1 Ornamentation in brown-black on a grey- 
white slip. Level of find from 2’ 6” to 5’ into 
the soil. At about the same level was found the 
pseudo-Egyptian terracotta head mentioned 
above. 

2 The find-spots are indicated, approximately, 
on the plan. 

% Among the stones there described, those 


composed of yellow biscuit-limestone are prob- 
ably to be connected more particularly with 
the remains here spoken of. 

4 An appearance heightened, if not accounted 
for, by the insertion of some moulded blocks. 
The corner column may have been filched from 
the older colonnades : ef. a block built into the 
western outer wall near the S. W. angle, 
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delusive, of a blocked-up window,! of which the lowest course of the wall 
would then have formed the sill. 

It was at the N.E. opposite the first base on the eastern wall that exca- 
vation was carried furthest towards the sea. Here there is a wall resting 
upon the soil at the level of the marble pavement which itself ends somewhat 
abruptly at this point. It was followed up for 6’ 3” when it appeared to turn 
southwards at right angles. Several courses remain and give it a total height 
of about six feet. Having come to the end of the marble pavement, and there 
being no possibility of an extended excavation at this point, it was decided, 
as the last days of the last week of the season were upon us, to see what lay 
under the pavement. Cutting down at its edge we came at once upon the older 
layer, which probably exists under the whole eastern end, but which could not 
be dealt with without destroying the later building. A wall? of limestone 
blocks, remarkably neat and even in construction, here appeared running 
parallel with the eastern colonnade. In the two days of work still left it was 
only possible to open the wall for a distance of 7’ 9’ and a depth of 6’ 6”, at 
which level it has a projecting course. At 8’—3’ 4” from its southern end 
the stones protrude three inches so as to give its wall greater breadth and 
strength. There is a neat finish and exactness of jointing about the masonry 
of this wall which mark it off from anything else on the site and prove it to 
belong to a good period. The material, a hard fine-grained limestone, seems 
to resemble that of which the ornamental members of the older colonnade 
were composed. It is curious that several feet above this wall, but occupying 
nearly the same direction, there was, and still in part is, one of those pieces of 
hanging masonry of which mention has already been made in characterizing 
this quarter of the site. 

So much for the work done. I must now briefly state the general results. 
Five periods of building are to be distinguished on the site, and these again 
fall into two main groups, an earlier and a later. As representatives of older 
work we have the eastern limestone wall, and the remains of a limestone 
colonnade. The second group comprises the eastern column-wall, the marble 
colonnade, and the unimportant late structures, such as encumber the N.E. 
angle, or form the hanging masonry ef the eastern sand-cliff. Having first 
sub-divided into five periods, it is quite possible that we must re-arrange the 
division, and distinguish only three, or at most four. The eastern limestone 
wall and the limestone colonnade may conceivably be of the same period, 
though this, in the present position of the site, is not a probable hypothesis ; 
and similarly the eastern column-wall and the marble colonnade may be of 
the same period. But until more work has been done it is as well to keep 
the five groups distinct; or, putting the division into the form of a con- 
secutive story, there was first a building, of limestone, date, form, and purpose 
unknown, against, or at least close to, which a three-sided peristyle, also in 





1 Marked a on plan. existence or absence of older remains below 
26 on plan. When the little that remains satisfactorily ascertained. Our work has been 

has been done, and the Eastern frontccmpletely preparatory. 

cleared, the pavement can be removed and the 
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limestone, was constructed as an annexe. Then the first-mentioned structure 
was restored in marble or replaced by a marble erection of different form, 
and to this was, later, annexed a restoration in marble of the limestone 
peristyle. Finally, the whole having fallen into ruins, part of its material 
was used to construct upon the site houses or other buildings. This, I think, 
will be a reasonable description of the results so far as the present excavation 
has gone ; obviously it is merely temporary, and will have to be revised when 
excavation is resumed and extended, Next follows the question as to the 
date and destination of these different structures. Here the field is at once 
narrowed. For the eastern limestone wall and the building of which it 
formed part there is no evidence on which to base a judgment; it can 
merely be said that the character of the masonry, and the level at which it 
was discovered, prove them to be of a comparatively early period. Not 
much more can be determined, in the second place, as to the limestone 
colonnade. The evidence here is such as only an architect can weigh and 
pronounce upon; it consists of the form taken by the mouldings and the 
style of masonry. I will therefore merely repeat an opinion expressed by 
Dr. Dorpfeld, who, visiting the site in the early part of the season, declared 
that this portion of the ruins might be as old as the iv century B.c. 
The finding of pottery from this or even an earlier period tends to confirm 
this date, but is not conclusive. There is, thirdly, the eastern column-wall 
which is probably the western wall of a building the remainder of which is 
still buried under the sand. Here a terminus « quo is supplied by the 
discovery, built into the wall, of a blue marble pedestal which has been 
thrice used and contains three inscriptions,’ each one of which has been more 
or less completely chiselled away. The latest of these inscriptions mentions 
Augustus as @eds, and dates, therefore, not later than shortly after 14 a.p. 
The terminus anfe quem must rest upon architectural evidence, and I would 
merely suggest, therefore, that the workmanship suits rather with the first 
than the second century A.D., or perhaps with the period covered by the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. The collateral evidence of the statuary found 
adjacent to the wall is not convincing: while some examples may well belong 
to the first century, others are more probably later, and in any case statuary 
by itself can only prove that a building was in use during a certain period 
and does no more than suggest that it was neither erected much earlier nor 
destroyed much later than the dates corresponding to the extremes of such a 
period. For the fourth division, which consists of the marble peristyle, there 
is the same terminus @ guo as for the eastern column-wall. Personally I 
think the limit can with safety be placed considerably lower, the contrast of 
architectural style sutticing to give the irregular structure a date at least well 
on into the second century. So far as concerns its architectural features, the 
peristyle might be considerably later still, but a terminus ante guem seems to 


1 Nos. 52, 53, 54 infra. The other two inscriptions are of the Ptolemaic 


2 But in the eastern provinces Augustus was — epoch, but cannot be regarded as affording evi- 
already a god, and had his high priests long dence whereby to date any of the existing older 
before his death. remains. 
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be furnished by a fragmentary inscription which had been built into a later 
wall at the S.E. This wall had, when standing, been part of the buildings of 
the fifth period, which cannot have coexisted with the peristyle. The 
inscription, which is not, I think, of a later time than 300 A.D., and may be 
even of the second century, is not necessarily, but probably, to be connected 
with the marble peristyle.! It mentions the worship of Zeus, and this raises a 
further question. Is it conceivable that the restoration of the peristyle should 
have been carried out after 333 A.D., when Salamis was rebuilt under Constan- 
tine and christened Constantia ? The answer, having regard to the nature of 
the building as well as to this inscription, must surely be in the negative ; 
otherwise it can only be supposed that a profane site was exorcised, and in 
that case a church or at least a sacred building should have replaced a heathen 
téuevos. Finally, the fifth period for which there is evidence on this site cannot 
commence earlier than the founding of Constantia, and extends to an indeter- 
minable date. It is possible, indeed, that a lower limit might be approximately 
established were there means of accurately gauging the rate of accumulation 
of drift-sand. After the buildings had been overthrown, perhaps by the 
iconoclastic zeal of Christian Constantia, the materials were suffered to lie 
undisturbed, soon to be hidden from sight by indrifting sand. The western 
end is untouched, its columns and capitals lie as they fell, and they fell not 
on sand, but on the soil. It is otherwise with the eastern wall. Here one 
column remained erect, and guided the thieves who attempted to carry off 
material, perhaps for the embellishment of Famagosta, just then rising into 
foremost rank among the cities of Cyprus. It is to the account of this 
attempt that we may with some reason attribute the fact of the columns being 
found lying in the sand some 3 to 4 ft. above the level of the wall on 
which they originally stood.2. Now in cutting our first trench there appeared, 
especially in its northern side, a clearly-marked line of marble splinters 
forming a narrow layer from 2’ 6” to 3’ or 3’ 6” down in the sand, which here 
had a depth of 5’ to 6’. The same layer is found elsewhere, and is particularly 
thick at the eastern end. Throughout it is to be seen at the same level.® 
Assuming the sand to have accumulated in the centre of the depression at a 
regular and unvarying rate, it would be possible to fix this attempt to remove 
material at a date corresponding to one-half the interval 350 -- 1890, or in the 
latter part of the 11th century, A.D. This would then be the epoch at 


1 For the inscription see below, No. 1]. 4Sin removal. Not only are the columns in many 


section on inscriptions. It is written on a frag- cases badly broken, but they are sometimes split 
ment of thin marble slab 54” x 33” x 9” thick. — lengthwise, or have clamp-holes for hoisting. 


The very insignificance of such a fragment ren- ‘The attempt was abandoned, and the number of 
ders it altogether unlikely that it should have — splinters and the awkward fractures of the 
been brought from any distance. A blue marble — columns show that it was ill set about. 

pedestal, such as that mentioned on p. 28, offers ® Not, of course, at the same distance from 
sufficient reason for the trouble of removal, and — the surface, for the depth of drift varies. The 
may have stood, under the Ptolemies, in a northern column-wall has also been interfered 
quarter of Salamis very different from that in with, and here a capital was found four feet 
which it was last used to support a statue, and — down in the sand—i.c. at about the same level, 
in which it lay ready to the builder’s hand. the drift being deeper towards the sides of the 

2 There is ample evidence for the attempt at — depression. 
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which Famagosta was becoming a town capable of containing large and 
splendid buildings. Still later will be some of the ‘hanging masonry’ at the 
eastern end of our site, which lies well above the layer of splintered marble. 
Thus the site of Constantia will have been inhabited for some time after 
Famagosta became the only large city in this district. 

Lastly, the question has to be faced—What were the peristyle and the 
adjoining structure? I shall answer it in very few words. ‘Trusting to the 
inscription already spoken of, and to the character of the buildings, I will call 
it a Temenos of Zeus. The temple is probably still hidden under the sand, 
but its western wall may be that which has been spoken of hitherto as the 
eastern column-wall. Beneath it the eastern limestone-wall may be the 
remnant of an older temple. The peristyle would then be an annexe, com- 
parable in some respects to the Atrium Vestae in the Roman Forum. The 
frequency with which female portrait statues occurred perhaps unduly 
accentuates the general resemblance between these two buildings. The other 
marbles found do not afford much more help ; for if the principal among them 
is a seated Hades with Cerberus, there are also an Eros, a river-god, an 
Athena, and a goddess with a snake, while a nude male figure seems to have 
had one of the attributes of Dionysos. ’“AydApata, which might at once have 
set the matter at rest, were not brought to light. 


The story of the excavations of 1890 ends here. Its results are three- 
fold. Towards the final restoration of ancient Salamis a contribution has 
been made which is large, even if regarded solely from the point of view of so 
many cubic yards of earth removed. But more has been done than merely to 
displace a quantum of soil. The topography has been placed on a firm basis ; 
the centre of the ancient city disclosed: the sites of two of its temples 
recovered : a large tract of unexcavated ground tested. Everything is thus 
ready for a resumption of the work. For those, secondly, who ask a more 
solid return, a plentiful spoil has been won from ‘Time’s remorseless tooth.’ 
Lastly, to the archaeologist and the historian new material is offered for the 
rewriting of the tale of ancient life. In fact, the Cyprus Exploration Fund has 
set its hand to a task of as great promise and profit as of importance. No 
other ancient site offers such advantages as Salamis. A whole city lies buried, 
and no modern village or town cumbers its ruins. The foremost state of 
Cyprus, a state which from its infancy fell almost completely under the sway 
of Greek culture, waits to be given back to the world. It offers material of 
every sort: its ruins already disinterred cover a period of at least 1,000 years, 
from 600 B.c. to 400 A.D., and others still standing carry these limits yet 
further back. All cultures are here represented, all forms of classic civili- 
zation have met and intermingled. Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician and 
Greek, Cypriote and Roman, each nation has tarried to grave its character on 
the monuments of Salamis. Drifting sea-sand has shown itself as able to 
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shelter and preserve as the lava-stream. A great work has been successfully 
begun. Italy has her Herculaneum and Pompeii; why should not Cyprus, 


and through Cyprus England, give to the world a Salamis rediviva? 


Se ae 


DIARY OF THE SEASON, 


Dares. SITES. HANDS EMPLOYED. 
CERN eee Nant. e vasa nnn eue inser ravenna aac wanesKeoee cae sas cemant ee 40 men, inereasing to 
58 men, 26 women. 

Jan, 22—Feb. 1...... A and B,—A abandoned Feb, 1. 58 men, 26 women. 

C begun Jan. 30. 
Beh: S16 ccs sc.0. C.—Work several times interrupted by rain. 71 men, 27 women. 
Occasional work also on B. 
Feb. 17—Mar. 1..... C.—Feb. 19. Extended to Loutron. 115 men, 35 women. 


Feb. 27. Extended to W. field. 
B.—Only clearing away of sand previously 
excavated. Rain interfered at times. 
Mar. 3—8............. B and C€ [including Loutron] : 108 men, 50 women. 
Mar. 5. Extended to 2nd W. field. 
Mar. 8. Both W. sites abandoned. 


Mat: T1016 ias000s5 B, C [with Loutron], D; 100 men, 50 women. 
Mar. 12. D begun. 
Mar, 17—22 .......... B, C [with Loutron], LD, 2, F: 110 men, 63 women. 


Mar. 18. C finished except some piece-work. 
Mar. 19. £ begun. 
Mar, 22. Loutron finished. 
Mar. 24—29........... B, D, E, F, Toumpa, H: 110 men, 60 women. 
Mar. 25. Began Toumpa. 
Mar. 26. Closed D. 
Mar. 28. Began H. 


Mar. 31—Apr. 5..... B, E, F, Toumpa, H: 117 men, 59 women. 
Apr. 3. Eand F closed. 

Apr. 7—10 ........ ise) POSE MOUMISHEL vesisarescidestssaveeesressasscdées Basha. 98 men, 39 women. 

Apr. 11—15............ Works closed during Greek Easter festival. 

Apr. 16—19............ B, Toumpa, H.—Only a few hands on H, which 83 men, 50 women. 


was closed Apr. 19. 
Additional work on C [hillock]. 


Apr. 21—26............ B, Toumpa.—Piece-work on C and Loutron. 103 men, 63 women. 
Apr. 25. Closed Toumpa. 
Apr. 28—May 3 ..... B, Tombs.—Apr. 29. First tomb-site begun. 65 men, 35 women. 


May 38. Tombs closed. 
Barley harvest begins: scarcity of 
workpeople. 
May 6—10........... B.—Toumpa tou Michaili [begun May 7]. 53 men, 42 women. 
May 8. Additional work on H. 
Barley harvest. 
May 12—17........... B.—Toumpa tou Michaili. Latter closed May 15. 85 men, 70 women. 
Barley harvest nearly ended: more hands 


available. 

May 19—24........... B.—Little work could be done owing to failure of | 26 men, 23 women. 
funds, Clearing up and finishing off. 

May 26—June 4 ..... Division of finds, completion of plans, packing and 


shipment of antiquities. 
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In all there were 1024 days of full work; on three and a-half rain 
prevented all labour. From April 11-15, inclusive, the Greek Easter, and on 
May 5th, St. George’s Day, no workmen were to be had. During the greater 
part of the season from 150 to 180 hands were employed: a higher number 
would have outstripped the staff of managers and overlookers. As the men 
were hired nominally for the day but virtually for the week, and as in 
excavating the sphere of labour shrinks or expands in a manner which cannot 
be exactly estimated in advance, those who were from time to time set free by 
the exhaustion of a part of a site were employed to make experiments on 
other portions of the ancient city. This serves to explain the comparatively 
large number of trial excavations. 


H. A. T. 


IJ. Tue Finps.! 


A. Site of the Granite Columns. 


The great majority of the objects found on this site are of the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods. In the lowest stratum, just above the red virgin soil, 
were fragments of Cypriote pottery and of rude terracottas, presumably of 
early date, but not numerous. Nothing seems to deserve more than passing 
mention. The following is the list :— 

A, Twenty-four bronze coins. 

B. Pottery (mostly fragments) of various styles. 

(a) Plain, light or red, including several of the little bottles of late shape 
with slender neck and foot and swelling middle. 

(0) Six Roman lamps, three of them with moulded devices—(a soldier 
and another figure—side-boss in form of a lion’s head—two winged draped 
figures (angels ?) kissing, standing on rosettes, on the spout a torch). 

(ce) Black-glazed, plain or with impressed patterns, one fragment with 
white ivy branch. 

(d) A fragment of a cup, black throughout, the body decorated with pat- 
terns in relief—rosettes over a pattern of leaves arranged scalewise—matt 
black surface. 

(c) A small fragment of fine thin smooth pottery with red concentric 
circles, resembling Mycenae ware. 

(7) Cypriote pottery, mostly from the lowest stratum, light surface, dark 
concentric circles, dark and red bands, chequers. 

C. Terracottas. 





1] have to thank Mr. A. S. Murray for the through the coins, Mr, A. H. Smith for the 
kindness with which he was always ready to trouble he has taken in superintending the 
interrupt his own work and conduct me to in- — execution of the illustrations, and Mr. Herbert 
spect one or another of the antiquities here Read, R.I.B.A. for drawing out the plan of 
described, after their arrival at the British Salamis in a form suitable for reproduction. 
Museum, also Mr. Warwick Wroth for looking 
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(1) Grotesque head from a brazier, cf. Conze, Jahrbuch. v. p. 126, type 
ui. A. 

(2) Fragment of little terracotta group, pair of lovers, pretty style. 

The following from the lowest strata— 

(3) Small horse’s head of archaic type (ef. others found on the Cistern 
and Todszra sites), the head-harness and breast-trappings resembling the 
Assyrian. 

(4) Small female head from statuette, in high head-dress, details indis- 
tinct, rude work. 

(5) Two or three very crude little animal heads. 

D. Miscellaneous objects mostly of no importance, including— 

(1) Fragment of a decorative frieze, white marble, 10 inches x 6, with 
remnant of a griffin. Late Roman work. 

(2) A number of fragments of wall plaster, from near the great south 
wall, white ground, with a yellow border brushed over with red, and blue 
birds, with black legs and markings, among green foliage. 

(3) Fragment of the crown of a head (7) with a row of bosses or curls— 
material uncertain—(3 inches x 4). 

(4) Fragments of an enamelled glass alabastron, blue and yellow, and of 


an amber-coloured glass cup. 





B. Sand Site. 





The objects found on this site lay mainly in two groups, either near the 
western row of columns, especially at its northern extremity and in a ‘ nest’ 
a few yards east of the centre, or along the whole length of the eastern line ° 
of columns. Elsewhere objects were only occasional and sporadic, and none 
of them were large or important. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind 
that much of the site, especially in the centre and along the south side, 
remains unexcavated. As regards levels there is little to be said. The 
whole site was covered with an accumulation of sand varying in depth from 
| about six feet towards the west, to five and twenty or more at the east end. 
The objects found lay upon, or but a few feet embedded in, a stratum of earth 
immediately below the sand. Deeper probings revealed more sand beneath 
the soi], but no antiquities save broken Cypriote pottery—this, however, in 
great abundance. For the rest neither was pottery at all prominent among 
the finds, nor terracottas. Sculpture was the staple, and bronze objects were 
fairly plentiful, but of little importance. The sculptures are divisible by 
material and by style or period. The division by material corresponds to the 
division by date, and there is a similar division by date and material in the 
building. The earlier sculptures, like the earlier building, are of limestone. 
They are in an archaic style which cannot be later then the fifth century B.c. 
The later sculptures are of marble, and their style points to the Ptolemaic 
and Roman period. The columns of the later building are also of marble, 
but although the columns themselves may be contemporaneous with the 
sculptures, their architectural combination can hardly be so early. The finds 
may be grouped as follows— 
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A, About 150 bronze coins. 

B. Sculptures, most of them more or less mutilated. 

(a) Limestone. All very fragmentary. Almost all from the nest near the 
western colonnade. 

(1) Base of statue, with feet and remnant of legs (1 ft. 4 in. high), 
about life size, in bad condition. Was draped down to the feet. One sandal 
distinguishable. The length of the toes is noteworthy and marks the 
archaic style. 

(2) Similar base (11 inches x 10x 4). Only the forepart of the toes 
preserved. No sandals. Not bad work. Traces of red colour. There is a 
large round hollow underneath the plinth, and a smaller hole right through 
between the feet. 

(3) Life-size right band, half closed, grasping something between the 
thumb and forefinger, the palm against something. Perhaps from a female 
figure holding an object against her breast. 

(4) Similar right hand, about half the size. 

(5) A number of small fragments, including two with what seem to be 
locks of hair (or one of them a necklace ?) treated in archaic fashion in beads, 
and several fragments of drapery, one of them carefully worked in deep 
regular folds, with a fringed border, and traces of red colour. 

(6) Fragment of torso from small female figure (8 inches x 12). The 
right arm is broken off at the elbow, the left a little below it. The back, 
and the front from the left breast to the right arm are split away. The upper 
arms are held close to the sides, the left is slightly bent at the elbow. The 
figure is draped in an under-garment with sleeves reaching to the elbow, and 
an upper-garment (?) passed round the waist below the arms. The latter is 
coloured red, and there is a red border to the sleeves, and a red stripe down 
them on the outer side. Three notched tails of hair fall down the breast on 
each side. Careful and delicate work. 

(7) Torso of little draped figure (about 3 inches x 4), holding an object 
in front of her with the right hand. Traces of red colonr. Rough work. 
Flat behind. 

(8) Fragment of similar figure (about 4 inches x 5), holding in the right 
hand a long object below her breast. Half sleeves. A double string of 
beads about the neck. 

The above described fragments are best explained as belonging to a series 
of female figures of various sizes, analogous to the series of marble figures which 
is to follow. 

(b) Marble. These works seemed to have suffered intentional mutila- 
tion. All the heads are knocked off, and of the few found none can be 
fitted to any of the statues. Perhaps when the site is completely cleared 
some may be recovered. <A possible clue to the meaning of the mutilation 
is given by a purposely obliterated inscription, at each end of which a cross has 
been cut. Further damage has been done by the fall of the building, one 
figure was discovered under one of the eastern columns, shivered almost to 


chips. 
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The first two figures were found at the west end of the site, the rest, 
with the exception of a few small fragments, at the east. Two or three of the 
better works may date from Ptolemaic times, the majority seem to be of 
the Roman period. The isolated fragments are very numerous, only the larger 
and more interesting are here enumerated. 

(1) Nude torso of small boy (1 ft. 23 in. high), the arms broken away 
at the shoulder, the legs through the thighs. The remains of wings on the 
back mark the figure as Eros. He rested on his right leg with the left 
slightly bent. Neither arm can have been raised. The work is fairly good 
and not without freshness. Found in the ‘ nest.’ 

(2) Small reclining figure of a River-God (2 ft. 2? in, long). The head, 
right shoulder and arm, both feet, and the left hand, are lacking. The God 
reclines on his left side, his left elbow propped on a water-jar, which is bored 
for the insertion of a pipe. His mantle is wrapped about his legs and carried 
round behind his back, so that the end falls over his left arm. His right hand 
holds a little dolphin against his thigh, and he carries a cornucopiae in the 
bend of his left arm. Inferior Roman work. 

(3) Sarapis seated on a throne with Cerberus by his side (Fig. 1). Size 
about two-thirds of life. Broken away are the head, both arms from just above 
the elbow, both feet and the front of the legs from the knees downward, and 
the three faces of the dog. The material is blue marble, with white marble 
inserted for the flesh where shown. The forepart of a sandalled right foot 
cut away square at the instep and evidently intended for insertion under 
drapery, which was found seven weeks later, almost certainly belongs to the 
figure, with which its scale is in complete harmony. The breast of the 
figure is rather full, but there can be no doubt that Sarapis is intended. He 
is seated on a high-backed throne, his left arm is raised, and was probably 
supported on a sceptre, his right lowered, perhaps to hold a patera. He is 
clad in a thin chiton which clings close to the body, and his lower limbs are 
enveloped in an himation which is carried behind the back and over the 
left arm. Cerberus, a dog of rather shaggy bulldog type, squats on his 
haunches against the right arm of the chair. About his neck is twined a 
serpent. In front of Sarapis projects a footboard with rabbeted edges, nar- 
rowing forwards, and not set square to the chair. I cannot satisfactorily 
explain this object. Round the plinth of the statue runs a hollow moulding. 
The workmanship is careful and finished, the folds of drapery are studied and 
not unpleasing. One would naturally assign the work to the time of 
Hadrian, but it may quite well be rather earlier. The type goes back to 
the great statue at Alexandria. With the difficult questions of the origin 
and authorship of that statue we need not here concern ourselves, they are 
discussed by Professor Michaelis in connection with ‘Sarapis standing on 
a Xanthian marble in the British Museum’ in the sixth volume of this 
Journal, where full references to the literature on the subject will be 
found. But two points may be noticed in which our figure recalls descriptions 
of the Alexandrian statue. There seems to be a weak reminiscence in the 
three heads of Cerberus, mutilated as they are, of the prototype described 
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by Macrobius (Saturn. I. xx. 18-15). The middle head is larger and broader 
than the others, and so more leonine in type, and the head next to Sarapis is 
a little raised above its fellow and laid caressingly against its master’s knee. 
The second point is the colour of the marble. The use of coloured marble 
for drapery and accessories is of course common enough in Roman Imperial 
times, and this dark blue marble is extremely common in Cyprus, whereas 
white marble had to be imported, but it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that the only statue of this material which has, so far as I know, been 
found in the island should be a Sarapis, for (quoting Athenodorus son of 





Sandon) Clement of Alexandria,! after describing the materials out of which 
the artist Bryaxis, whoever he was, fashioned Sarapis, proceeds Aeavas obv 
Ta Tévta Kai avapiEas Expwoe Kvdve, ob 5) yap pedavTEpoy TO YpOpa TOD 
ayddpatos, K.7.r., ‘having, then, ground all these ingredients to powder and 
mixed them together he added a colouring of cyanus, which is the explanation 
of the colour of the statue being so dark.’ Professor Michaelis (who seems 


1 Cohort, iv. p. 140. Aand B. ed. Migne, 
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by the way to conceive of the statue as painted) adopts Kroker’s opinion 
that the work described was Egyptian, and conjectures that it was an Osiris 
placed in the ancient sanctuary of Apis in the Rhakotis. But Clement at 
least does not scem to distinguish two statues, and, whether he accepts the 
explanation of the fact or not, docs seem to imply that the Sarapis of his day 
was of dark bluish colour, which would exactly match the Salaminian figure." 
It is of course possible that there was an earlier Egyptian statue, of which 
the Greek one was a modified rendering, and that the colour was a charac- 
teristic retained in the latter. But if so, we are certainly committed to 
sen-hapi as the true explanation of the traditional Sinope. There is another 
point on which I venture to differ from Professor Michaelis. Ptolemy Soter 
seems to me to have a stronger claim than Philadelphus or Euergetes to 
have established or re-established the worship of Sarapis, for Macrobius quotes 
the answer of the God to Nicocreon ‘ king of the Cypriotes’ who had inquired 
of him ‘quis deorum haberetur.. Now Nicocreon was king of Salamis from 
331 to 310 B.c., and (if we are to press the Cypriorum rege) vassal king of 
Cyprus under Ptolemy from 312 to 310. It is not unlikely that the inquiry 
was preliminary to the introduction of his suzerain’s new deity into Cyprus. 
In any case the story is plausible enough, and represents Sarapis as already 
established in Egypt, although not yet known in Cyprus, before the year 310 
B.C., that is to say long before the death of Ptolemy Soter. It is of interest 
not only for the history of the type in general, but also for the artistic pedigree 
of the statue before us. Is it possible that the building may have been con- 
nected with a sanctuary of Sarapis ? 

(4) Perhaps related to the Sarapis is a female statue considerably above * 
the size of life (Fig. 2). The head, the greater part of the right arm, and 
the left wrist and hand are lacking. The surface has here and there 
suffered from the weather. The left arm is bent, the wrist and hand were 
separately made and somehow attached by the large vertical socket under 
the stump of the forearm. The figure stands firmly but not stiffly upright, 
resting on the right leg with the left knee slightly advanced. A iong 
tunic descends to her sandalled feet, and is gathered under the breast 
by a narrow band. Her mantle is girt about her hips and falls over her 
left arm. Serpentine locks of hair flow down each shoulder. The style 
is large and simple, and the general effect good. The work on the back 
is but slight. The statue was found in several pieces, and together with 
the upper part was a much damaged right hand grasping a fragmentary 
snake, which probably belongs to the figure. The scale matches well enough, 
and the prop that projects from the snake may be plausibly connected 
with the rough boss on the right side of the figure. A female figure 
holding a snake would naturally be interpreted as Hygieia, but the action of 
the right hand has yet to be determined. It seems probable from the atti- 
tude, and the position, shape, and size of the socket, that the left hand carried 


tin 





1 The dark blue marble is always known in compared with uweAdvtepor above. 
Cyprus as patpa métpa; the epithet may be ? Close on 7 ft. high without the head 
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some upright attribute of considerable size, and I am inclined, as the merest 
of conjectures, to assign to this figure a cornucopiae of suitable scale, of which 
the top was found some distance further south. Isis is the natural associate 
of Sarapis, but just as Sarapis approximated to Asclepius on the one hand and 
Pluto or Agathos Daimon on the other, so Isis was assimilated to Hygieia 
and to Tyche. The mythological combination therefore would not be sur- 
prising, and the attributes are actually combined e.g. on the figures in Clarac 





pl. 557.1186 A. and C., which Stephani would name not Hygieia but Ge 
(Compte Rendu 1860, p. 102). But until some material connection is es- 
tablished between the cornucopiae and the figure, the question need not 
be raised. 

(5) A series of draped female statues, from rather over to rather under 
life size. Of these five are fairly complete, except for the heads and most of 
the forearms, but there are fragments of several more. Some are better 
executed than others, but none rise much above the average style of Roman 
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work. All wear the same garments, a chiton reaching to the feet, and a mantle 
thrown round the person over it. ‘Two wear the mantle over both arms, the 
right hand raised to the breast or face respectively, and one of them holds in 
her left hand under her right elbow a bobbin of wool. Two others wear their 
himatia passed in a roll across the breast from under the right arm to the left 
shoulder. Their right forearms and left hands are gone. The fifth is closely 
draped in a similar manner, but the fold of the upper-garment supports the 
right arm, which is raised from the elbow and held away from the body. 
The left hand catches up the drapery by her side. She turns towards the 
right hand, a posture which displays to advantage the contours of her figure 
and the studied folds of her dress. The work is careful and not unpleasing, 
but without special excellence. None of the backs are highly finished. ‘The 
statues are not characterized by any divine attributes, their dress is that of 
ordinary life,and the bobbin of wool is simply the mark of a good housewife. 
We have probably to recognize in them individual portraits, perhaps a series 
of priestesses. 

(6) Fragment of female head. Life size. There is practically no face 
left, the fragment is from the back, crown, and left side of the head. The 
hairis parted on the top, gathered up in a thick ridge along the face, and 
collected ina mass behind. One lock hangs down behind the ear. The treat- 
ment is in shallow lines. Poor work. 

(7) Athena, standing, rather under life size. Lacking are the head, 
arms, left lower leg, and right shoulder. The head has been broken off and 
fixed on again, for although the edges of the break are ragged there is a socket 
for the insertion of a bolt or spike. The Goddess stands on her right leg, 
with her left knee a little advanced. Her left arm was raised from the 
shoulder, and probably rested on a spear. The stump of a prop on the right 
hip seems to show that her right hand was well lowered, possibly it held a 
shield. She is clad in a long chiton with diplois, and a narrow snake-fringed 
aegis which passes over the right shoulder and under the left arm. The 
Gorgoneion is small and unusually placed under the left breast. The figure 
is of ordinary style of the Roman period. The back imperfectly worked 
out. 

(8) Small nude female torso, broken off through the hips. The upper 
part of the left arm is preserved, and from its position and the curve of the 
body it is evident that the figure sat on the ground propped on her left 
hand. Under the right armpit is the hand of another figure, probably sup- 
porting her from behind. There is a plain armlet round the left arm. 

(9) Another female figure, which must also have belonged to a group. 
The legs are broken off just above the knee. The head is gone, and the 
greater part of both arms. The right leg is advanced in rapid motion. The 
dress is a shortened (?) chitun with demdo/s, girded in at the waist, with cross 
bands over the breast. The movement of the figure is helped by the action 
of the drapery between the legs. The size is considerably under life. 
Many small isolated fragments may be connected with the group or groups to 
which these figures belonged. 

(10) (Fig. 3) Female portrait head (74 inches high). The end of the nose 
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and the left ear are gone, the surface on the top and back of the head damaged. 
Otherwise the head is in perfect preservation. The hair is parted trans- 
versely across the middle of the crown. The back half of it is plaited and 
twisted into a flat mass behind, from under which two plaits are carried for- 
ward, forming a head-band. Over this band falls the front hair in a formal 
fringe, which gives a frons tenuis. The fringe is treated in a schematic tooth- 
like manner, as so often on Roman heads. The face is of a regular oval 
form. The curve of the eyebrows is broad and low. The eyes are not fully 


open, but the upper lid, the projection of which gives an expressive touch of 


shade, droops a little, and the under is gently drawn up across the eye. The 





ears are stnall, the nose is delicate and tinely cut. The cheeks are carefully 
modelled, with perhaps just a trifle too much downward tendency about the 
corners of the nose and mouth. The small slightly flattened chin has an air 
of decision, but passes into a rounded jaw overshadowing a neck softened by 
the tender ripple of a little fold. But the most successful feature is the 
dainty mouth with thin lips parted and showing a glimpse of the teeth. 
The lips are the most mobile and living part of the face, and upon them 
seems to hover the echo of a smile. The whole expression, while not without 
a certain chastened severity, is that of maiden meditation, pleasant dreams. 
If not seen, however, in quite the right light, the face looks cold and dead. 
The execution is careful and finished, the whole ettect laboriously built up by 
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attention to the several parts, rather than impressed at once on the stone by 
a master hand. The sculptor seems to have striven after an idealism rarely 
attempted in his time, but one still exclaims not ‘what a masterpiece of art!’ 
but ‘what a charming model !’ 

(11) Passing over an unimportant fragment, we have two other female 
heads, a small head with drapery carried over it like a veil, and a small mask 
with curved back, doubtless intended for insertion in drapery. The latter 
is in very poor condition, and both are of extremely degraded style. 

(12) The greater part of a more than life size nude male figure, gradually 
recovered in many fragments and still far from complete. Preserved are the 
torso, left arm down to the wrist, right leg down to the ankle, and the greater 
part of the tree stump beside it. Doubtless further excavation at the south- 
east corner of the building will reveal more fragments. The type approximates 
in general to that of the Hermes of Andros: the right hip is arched, the left 
arm bent, and a chlamys is wound about the forearm, the end falling over the 
left shoulder, where it is adorned with a round brooch. A hand of about the 
same scale, and found in the same spot, may belong to the left arm, but the 
connecting wrist is not discovered. The hand, of which the surface is badly 
weathered, held a staff or similar object. Long hair, attested by a serpentine 
curl on each shoulder, is a deviation from the Hermes type, but a raw boss on 
the right hip indicating the position of the right hand is in harmony with it. 
The left wrist was of a separate piece. The style is good, although not early. 
The forms are largely rendered, with considerable softness and life, and 
without exaggeration. There is more of Praxitelean inspiration in the work 
than in many perhaps earlier renderings of the type. The statue may 
well represent a deity, and no identification seems more appropriate than 
Dionysus. 

(13) Among the many small fragments which cannot be fitted to any of 
the larger works, it will be sufficient to mention one which has a significance 
of its own and beyond itself—a headless eagle on a stump, no doubt the 
support of a statue. It is a good deal damaged. Below is what looks at first 
sight like a snake’s head, but may be only a twining branch. 

(c) Bronze—With the possible exception of a little piece of a fold of 
drapery, no bronze works were discovered, but their former existence is 
rendered probable by the bronze slag frequently met with, which sometimes 
preserved the form of the bottom of the melting pot. 

C. Pottery—Scarce except in the lower stratum, very fragmentary, and 





of little interest. 

(2) Cypriote. Apparently the only pottery of the lower stratum, which 
was full of it, but also found in the upper stratum in stray fragments. The 
fragments are too small to give much idea of the shapes, but most of them 
seem to belong to large jars, jugs, and open cups of the commonest types. 
The pottery is of the ordinary kind with light surface and dark decoration in 
concentric circles, bands, and the usual patterns, occasional red bands being 
introduced, 

(>) Plain, c.g. a series of coarse brown jars arranged in a row in the nest 
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before mentioned, Roman lamps, lamps of the pinched saucer or ‘cocked-hat ’ 
type, minute jugs, &c. 

(c) Black glazed ware (scarce), both plain and with little impressed 
patterns. 

(d) One small chip of red-figured pottery, with drapery and the fingers 
of a hand, rough careless style and presumably late date. 

D. Miscellaneous. 

(a) A few terracottas, namely :— 

Fragments of female face, about 14 inches long, with white coating. 
Fairly good style and type. 

Crude little terracotta beast, apparently meant for a bull, painted with 
red and black bands. 

Terracotta head from statuette, about three inches high, female, flat 
behind. The head resembles many found in Cyprus, we may refer particularly 
to the analogous heads found on the Todsuzra site described below. The hair 
which is treated in fine parallel lines, is parted across above the forehead, and 
falls in a heavy fringe close over the eyebrows. ‘Tassel-like dependent 
ornaments cover the ears. The features are indistinct in detail, but the eyes 
are large and prominent, the face flat with a projecting mouth and chin, and 
the line of the cheeks clearly marked at and below the corners of the mouth. 
The head was found near the north-west corner of the building at no great 
depth into the soil. It may belong to the lower stratum, and have been 
thrown up in digging the foundation of the colonnade wall, but in any case is 
probably at least as early as the fifth century B.c. 

() Bronze objects. 

Two small bells, one of them with an iron clapper. 

A signet ring (the seal lacking). 

Three hooks hanging from a fourth. 

A small wheel or pierced disk suspended from a hook. 

A dart-head, buckle, pin, needles, &e. 

(ce) Various odds and ends :— 

Glass vessels, a variegated glass button, a little stone bird, a stone lid of 
a vessel, a bone handle, a light-blue porcelain bead, fragments of wall plaster 
with red and black colour (one with a red bird’s head), a piece of large lead 
pipe, Xe. 


C. The Agora. 


As the Sand site was pre-eminently the site of sculptures, so the Agora 
is the site of inscriptions. But a considerable number of fragments of statues 
and statuettes were also fuund there. The quantity of bronze coins turned 
up Was a special characteristic of the site. Pottery and terracotta figurines 
were rare, and not for the most part of any particular interest. They were 
most abundant in the exploratory trenches dug in the large field behind ‘the 
northern half of the great west colonnade. A large number of small 
iniscellaneous objects came to light, most of them of bronze. 
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A, About 550 bronze coins, 

Also five lead seals or tokens. 

L. Sculpture. The most important works were found at the southern 
end of the site in the neighbourhood of the hillock, all the following are from 
within the limits of the Agora proper unless it is otherwise stated. 

(a) Limestone,—Fragments, mostly in poor condition and of rude style, 
but not therefore archaic. 

(1) Stray pieces, which may well have belonged to statues over life size 
of the usual Cypriote type, such for instance as those found at Dali and Bouni 
—a left hand against drapery, a knee, a portion of a draped figure, a large 
hand found among the foundations under the hillock. 

(2) A small female torso, about half life size (from the marble bases 
beyond the south end of the east colonnade), The surface is much damaged, 
the left hip gone. The figure is draped in a short-sleeved chiton girded under 
the breast. The back is very rough, possibly the hair fell in a mass behind. 
A band over the right shoulder carries what seems to be a quiver. The figure 
is therefore probably intended for Artemis. 

(3) Draped torso, with the upper part of the arms and legs, of an 
extremely rude figure, whether male or female can hardly be determined. 
(11? inches high. From the west field.) The left arm is closer to the side 
than the right, the left leg is a little advanced, but without bending the knee 
apparently. The build looks archaic, especially the long waist. The surface 
is much gone, and the work of the very rudest. 

(4) Three fragments of statuettes from the west field—a left arm, with 
a bracelet on the wrist, holding a large torch (?)—an ugly little male head of 
the vilest style—and a fragment of a ram with the mark of a broken something 
on the head. 

(b) Marble. 

(1) The first place must be taken by the great Bull’s head capital 
(Fig. 4). Its architectural significance is not here in point, we are 
concerned with it only as a piece of sculpture. The design is no doubt 
oriental. The two bulls back to back with their heads projecting to either 
side are found for example on the capitals from the Palace of Darius at 
Persepolis, where they were doubtless copied from older models in the art 
of Chaldaea and Assyria.° But one cannot but feel how much the design 
has been improved upon in the work before us. The curtailment of the bulls 
to heads and shoulders gets rid of much of the grotesque awkwardness of 
the earlier composition, and gives greater relative prominence to the heads, 
The addition of wings springing from the shoulders and curling forwards like 
volutes is a happy, although perhaps not original, touch. On the other hand 
the wings must have looked rather small and cramped, and the unity of the 
design is spoilt, for the artist has now to find something to fill the centre 
face of the capital between the wings. He does it with a female figure 
in Caryatid posture, with a sort of modius upon her head, who passes below the 


° Cf. also the gilt pin from Paphos, J. 7. 8. ix. Pl. XI. 
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waist into a curious floral ornament. The filling is well adapted to the space, 
and the contrast between the simple broad outer surfaces and the broken 
complicated play of light and shade in the middle section is not unpleasing. 
But the effect is none the less inartistic. _Wholeness is sacrificed. The con- 
trast between the big bulls and the little woman is too emphatic, and the 
centre has too much the appearance of a decorative patch on a bold sculp- 
turesque design. The figure may be mythologically connected with the bulls, 
may be for instance associated with the oriental Goddess whose emblem is the 
horned moon, and who underlies the Greek legends of Artemis, Io, and 
Europa. But a mythological connection is not an artistic one, and to stick 
in the principal thus baldly between her monsters is unpardonable, Nor does 





it mend the design to say that the combination is merely eclectic, and the 
figure has long since degenerated from a Goddess or Priestess into a 
purely architectural Caryatid. 

The capital has suffered a good deal, only two sides are preserved, and 
roots of both the wings of the extant bull have been deliberately 
chiselled away. The horns and ears are broken off, and the face of the 
Caryatid is half obliterated. 

The bull’s head projects boldly and effectively. In looking at the neck, 
it must be remembered that the capital is intended to be seen from below, 
the ridge of the neck, which looks awkward in a level view, would not be 
seen. The upper part of the head is for the same reason tilted well forward 
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The wings are treated in broad parallel curves without any attempt at fea- 
thering. The rough hair, on the other hand, of the forehead and front face 
is carefully rendered, and the folds of hide on the neck are not forgotten. 
The modelling above the nostrils, and the expression of the small truculent 
eye, are well done. The female figure is dressed in a simple sleeveless chiton 
gathered in by a band round the waist. The work displays considerable skill 
in the rendering of the form, and some feeling for the difference of 
texture between the drapery and flesh. Both arms are raised as though sup- 
porting the abacus. 

On the whole the workmanship, if a little dry, is good and effective. 
Yet the capital must be of comparatively late date. The material, the style, 
and the taste displayed in the Caryatid and the ornament out of which she 
grows, all prevent our assigning it to an earlier period than the Ptolemaic, 
even if it be no later, as well it may. The design is extremely interesting 
as showing how oriental motives persisted in the art of Cyprus after the 
final establishment of Hellenic culture. 

(2) Fragment from the thighs of a draped figure, under life size, 
probably female. The right knee is slightly advanced. The drapery clings 
closely round the limbs except at the left side where it falls in parallel folds, 
The back is only roughly worked. Perhaps archaistie work. Much 
damaged, 

(3) Fragment of colossal statue. Part of the calf of a leg, in a high 
buskin which reaches half way up it, against a palm stump. Found on the 
hillock. 

(4) Fragment of female face, over life size. The upper part, including 
the eyes (except the inner corners) and half of the left cheek, is lacking. 
The face is full and rounded, of a broad type, without sharp lines or features. 
The iris of the eyes is incised, the glands in the corners are rendered. 
The nose is broad, with a wide bridge. The full lips are parted but not 
sufficiently to show the teeth. The corners of the mouth are soft, and the 
chin and jaw rounded. The lips are rimmed with an incised line as in bronze 
work. The execution is fairly good, and may be of Hellenistic date, but is 
perhaps more probably an archaistic product of Roman imperial times. 

(5) Torso and thighs of a male statuette (9 inches high). Nude, 
but with drapery hanging against the left leg. Of no special merit or 
interest. 

(6) Winged female statuette of slender proportions, headless, armless, 
and footless (6? inches high). Draped in a long chiton with dcrdols. 
Mark of something (right hand ?) on the breast. The figure is probably Nike. 
Very poor work. From the west field. 

(7) Head and other small chips of a little statuette. The hair is long 
and tied in a bow on the top of the head. The type is about equally suited 
to an Aphrodite or a young Apollo. The execution is facile, and the marks 
of a fine-toothed chisel are clearly visible. The effect is singularly fresh and 
happy. Style not too late, probably Hellenistic. 


(8) Fragment of a sepulchral stele with a small jug in reliet. 
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There may be added— 
(9) A fragment of gypsum slab with half of a large bulbous fish in 
relief. Probably very late. 


C. Pottery. 

Within the limits of the Agora proper nothing was found but plain 
pottery, jugs, pinched saucer lamps, Roman lamps, etc., with here and there 
a small piece of black-glazed ware. On the west field, however, the black- 
glazed ware was more plentiful, and fragments of Cypriote pottery of the usual 
kinds, with light or red ground and dark bands and concentric circles, were 
fairly abundant. Three fragmentary vessels may be mentioned. 

(1) Fragments from a large full-bellied jar with small rim and handles. 
The clay is reddish with white surface, the decoration in matt red. The 
latter consists of bands, especially one broad between two narrow, an arcade 
pattern, and floral sprays below the shoulder. The shape and patterns seem 
to be early. 

(2) A broken little ovoid lecythus of fine thin ware with smooth 
yellowish surface, decorated with three dark glazed bands on each of which 
are painted three red lines. Certainly of early Greek fabric. 

(3) Fragments of a small vase. Light red ground with a dark pat- 
tern of leaves and spirals surrounded by dots. Careless execution. 


D. Miscellaneous objects in stone, terracotta, bronze, ete. 

(a) Terracotta. 

From the Agora proper there are only two fragments to record, the torso 
of a crude little beast, and part of a female head, being the left side of the 
face (fragment 5} inches x 3}). The latter is adorned with a disk earring 
with a little boss in the centre, and surmounted by a lofty crown with a row 
of rosettes. It seems to be of good Greek style. 

The following came from the west field— 

A fragment, three inches high, which looks like the leg of a Siren with 
a bird’s claw, on an ornamental base. 

A little head in a pointed cap or hood. The details are indistinct, 
but the forehead is retreating, the nose is prominent, and the eyes are large 
and flat. 

A fragment of female torso, the right hand slung in the upper garment, 
the left holding an object. Hasty work without finish. 

Several heads and other fragments of female statuettes wearing a high 
crown and generally resembling the female figures so common on the 
Cistern site described below. The crown is usually decorated with a row 
of rosettes, sometines with elaborate palmettes. Disk-and-pendant earrings 
are generally worn. The style is developed but severe, and not without 
traces of archaism here and there, the eyes, for instance, of one head are 
large and flat, of elongated almond shape, and bordered by a distinet sim. 
The other fragments are most of them mere draperies, one however represents 
adeer or kid grasped by the left band of a draped figure, a motive to which 
we shall find parallels hereafter. 
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(b) Bronze. 

Small objects of bronze were plentiful—dart and arrow-heads, little 
chisels, borers, weights either square or of pendant form, a large hook, a 
buckle, a fork, a key ona ring, a finger-ring, a little wheel or disk with pierced 
openings, a small bell, a shield-shaped pendant, ete. A curious little object 
, about two inches long, shaped like a double-headed axe with small blunt 
blades, may be a hammer-head. A small paw may have been the foot of a 
candelabrum. From behind the south end of the west colonnade came a 
| bronze vase or bottle seven inches high, and from the west field a handle of a 
mirror in the form of a young boy (including the base about three inches 
| high), who lays his left hand on his chest, his right on his hip. None of 
these objects need be earlier than the Roman period. ) 
(ec) Odds and ends, including iron implements, an iron lock, an ivory | 
object resembling a napkin ring, a blue porcelain bead, a crystal pendant, a 
silver finger-ring, bone pins, dice, a small lead circle with a cross in it, lead ) 
weights (one or them as large as a big orange, with a bronze ring to it), a 
sling-bullet, a glass saucer, a stone hammer-head or pestle, a marble mortar, 
pieces of several marble basins, an oblong marble plate ribbed like a door 
scraper, two cubical stones with depressions on each side (possibly drill- 

heads), ete. 


Seda a SRST 


D.—The Daemonostasium. 


During the very slight operations on this site two objects were found 
which deserve notice. The one is part of a dark stone mould on which is 
incised something resembling a fluted pilaster surmounted by a lotus flower. 
The other is a small limestone head, about two inches high, of archaic style. 
The hair is dressed in Egyptian fashion, carried straight across the forehead, 
behind the ears, and falls in a mass down to the shoulders. The ears are 
i large and high set, the eyes protruding and elongated at the outer corners, 
Nose and mouth are damaged. A necklace encircles the throat. 





D.—The Cistern. 


The objects found on this site consist almost entirely of fragments of 

terracotta or limestone statuettes, and of broken pottery. The site is on an | 
open hill-side unencumbered by the débris of buildings, part of the southern 
slope which runs eastward from the Daemonostasium to the sea and divides 
the upper city from the harbour quarter. Wherever in the slope over the 
hollow marked by a dilapidated cistern a trench is dug, remnants of pottery, 
ete., are sure to be turned up, but the part productive of really interesting 
fragments is confined within very narrow limits ; five and twenty paces in the 
one direction and fifteen in the other would more than cover it. On this 
small patch a confusion of fragments of all Greek periods was found. No 
stratification according to age was observable, and the oldest fragments were 
often nearest the surface. The following classification gives little idea of 
their number :— 


a 
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A. Terra-cotta and limestone figurines. 

(a) Crude little hand-shaped human and animal figures, There are a 
score or more of little figures, all of them apparently male, and almost all 
with pointed beards. Most of these figures wear a pointed head-dress, which 
in the better worked out specimens develops into the regular Cypriote cap 
with flaps. Many of them are of columnar form with a head and arms. Two 
or three little round shields indicate that some were warriors (cf. Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Phoenicia and Cyprus, Vol. II. pl. II.), others simply 
lay their hands on their chests or paunches. Others again were probably 
charioteers, for terracotta chariot wheels were also found, and many pieces of 
horses. The better horses are equipped with harness and trappings; the 
fringes or tassels on the chests of some of them are quite in the Assyrian 
manner. Horsemen too are not infrequent. Two or three animals seem to 
be beasts of burden carrying panniers. Others are more like dogs than 
anything, and several are probably meant for oxen. About the birds there 
can be no doubt. The figures are often painted, the caps of the men for 
example and the tassels of the horses are often red, and red and black stripes 
are a favourite decoration for man and beast alike. 

(b) Archaie and later Animals—Animals of better style were not 
uncommon. Half-a-dozen more or less broken bulls’ heads may _ be 
mentioned. Most of them are of mask form, between two and three inches 
high, with holes here and there round the edges for affixment. One has 
pierced eyes, and another is bored through the nose as though it had been a 
spout of some sort. 

Of genuine archaic style are five or six horses’ heads of bony 
angular type with button-like eyes laid on, Two of them retain a fragment 
of body and seem to have carried panniers (?). There are other fragments of 
horses which show muscular modelling and freer style. 

Among the birds two or three doves may be recognized, and a headless 
limestone hawk of conventional style not unlike the Egyptian. 

Of later appearance are several dogs, two of them wearing collars. Two 
bristly fragments may be referred to pig-rattles (¢/, one from tomb 4). A 
monkey, and two rude animal-headed men give the transition to humanity. 

(c) Archaic heads.—A number of heads, from about one to two and a half 
inches high, were found which exhibit archaic style, neither crude and 
helpless nor facile and free. Several seem to have belonged to warriors or 
charioteers in pointed head-dresses. The eyes are usually large, flat, and long, 
the mouth prominent, and the beard sharply defined. Best of the warriors is 
a little bearded head, of the type familiar in porcelain and Corinthian 
pottery, in a helmet with cheek-flaps. The front of the helmet is decorated 
with an incised device, a winged wheel or circle with a star in it. The eyes 
are high-set, large, and pointed at both ends. The face has been painted red, 
the helmet yellow. Two small bearded heads exactly reproduce the type of 
which so many examples were found on the Todyzra site (v. infra), one of 
them indeed seems to have come from the same mould as some of the heads 
The hair is black and the lips are red. A little limestone head 


found there. 
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with short beard and a flat round cap wears hair in the Egyptian style im a 
heavy mass behind the neck. It is difficult to decide whether some of the 
beardless heads are male or female. Many of them are extremely ugly, e.g. 
one with high-set almond eyes and a prominent snub nose, another with 
pierced eyeballs and large high-set ears, or a third of limestone with rimmed 
eyes, unevenly placed, and on the one side almost level with the forehead, on 
the other cut deep into the cheek. Certainly feminine is a grotesque head, 
wearing necklace and ear-pieces, whose great semicircular eyes occupy half of 
her cheeks. Another resembles the archaic head from the Sand site and 
many from Todpra. 

(d) Female heads of severe Greek style (ef. Agora).—One constant type 
includes almost all, a face with regular Greek features and dignified severe 
expression, or lack of expression, surmounted by a high crown or head-tire, 
sometimes as high as the whole head. Besides fragments we found forty 
fairly complete specimens, ranging in height of face from one and a quarter to 
three and a half inches. The type is no doubt an early one, and was no doubt 
long retained. The heads are not much touched up after leaving the mould. 
The back is left plain in all cases. The crown is sometimes plain, but more 
usually adorned with at least one row of bosses, disks, or rosettes. The upper 
part is often decorated with crenellations in relief, elaborate palmettes, a row 
of Sphinxes, or other ornaments. The hair is sometimes gathered to an apex 
over the centre of the forehead. The back of the head is usually covered by 
a veil. A lock of hair often falls on each side of the neck. Disk- and -pen- 
dant earrings and (apparently) necklaces are regularly worn. There are 
traces of blue colour on the crown of one of the best examples. The type 
in all its varieties may be readily paralleled from Cyprus in the first case of 
the terracotta room at the British Museum. 

(e) Heads of developed and freer style, various.—It is not easy to classify the 
remaining heads, but two or three groups or specimens may be mentioned. 
There are several little comic masks and masked heads, some of them of good 
workmanship and not without character. With them may be noticed a 
bearded head, not unlike a truculent philosopher, and another of excellent 
type and execution, carefully modelled and delicately finished. A youthful 
head wears a high cap and earrings. It is perhaps rather heavy and lifeless 
than severe in style. Among the female heads is one over which a mantle is 
carried, similar to many found in the tombs at Polis tes Chrysochou. Others 
are of very free and graceful style, some of them bearing traces of white 
overcoat and colour. 

(f) The very numerous fragments of figures are for the most part too 
small and shattered to be of much interest, but certain main types may be 
discerned and brought into connection with the leading varieties of heads. 
Corresponding to the bearded heads of the Todu7ra type are stiff, flat, heavily 
draped figures, with the left arm to the side, and the right slung in the upper 
garment, the edge of which passes from the right knee over the left 
shoulder, and is sometimes ornamented with a raised or painted border. A 
series of rude columnar female statuettes, some holding their arms at right 
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angles to their bodies, others bearing a lyre against the left side, may answer 
to the cruder female heads. There are, however, also fragments of lyre- 
players of better type. Without doubt the female heads of the crowned type 
belong to a set of larger figures of which a great quantity of fragments were 
found. They seem to have been standing figures holding fruits, flowers, or 
animals, The scale, the style, the moulding and flat backs, all agree with 
the heads. Many pieces show red colouring. The drapery, if sometimes a 
little heavy, is in good Greek style. Bracelets and ornate necklaces are 
generally worn. The offerings, or whatever be the objects held, are as a rule 
carried against the breast, but in the case of larger animals under the arm or 
standing upright against the leg. Of the animals the dove and the young 
deer are the commonest, but a swan or goose also occurs. The several 
varieties may be paralleled in the case at the British Museum above 
mentioned. Of another type, smaller, and mostly of freer style, are the 
seated female figures. The surface is frequently whitened and painted. 
Sometimes an object is held on the lap, e.g. open tablets, a dog (?), a dove (?). 
The arms of the chair of one figure are apparently formed by a pair of 
Sphinxes. Standing ‘Mantle-figures’ are also common, and exhibit great 
variety in attitude and drapery. Many are whitened and coloured, and recall 
in general the Tanagra figurines. One of the best preserved is the lower 
part of a figure from the elbow downwards, eight inches high, wearing a 
pinky red chiton and a green himation with deep red border and lining. The 
male figures are equally various. There are numerous youthful figures, nude 
or wearing a chlamys, sometimes leaning on a pedestal. One of them rested 
his arm on a forked staff, and holds a rabbit. Another seems to have been a 
Moschophoros or Kriophoros. Others ride on horseback. Two little bearded 
figures are seated on high-backed chairs and wear rams’ skins over their 
shoulders, the horns covering their ears (Ammon ?). There are boys playing 
with birds or dogs, and one (Heracles?) holding a snake in each hand. 
Pretty is a little goat-legged Satyr carrying an Eros on his shoulder. The 
flesh of the Satyr has been ruddy, the wings of Eros blue. Other figures are 
grotesquely ugly, of Dionysiac character or caricatures. There are several 
genre subjects, such as a baker in a sleeveless tunic kneading bread. Finally 
two small fragments may be mentioned, which probably came from the 
drapery of large painted terracotta figures, such as were afterwards found in 
great quantity at Todpu7ra. 

B. Pottery. 

The pottery on this site was very abundant and very miscellaneous in 
character, but consisted almost entirely of small fragments an inch or two 
square. It may be roughly classified as follows :— 

(a) Plain. 

(1) Rough light or red, of various shades, both thick and_ thin. 
Occasionally reddish with a light surface. Shapes are seldom distinguishable 
owing to the smallness of the pieces, but there were lamps of the pinched 
saucer or ‘cocked hat’ type, saucers, jugs small and large with pinched lips, 
minute jugs, pitchers and cups, bell-shaped lids (or strainers) with two small 
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holes near the knob on the top, double and twisted handles, large flat basins 
or plates, big-eared diotae, amphorae, etc. The inscribed handles of amphorae 
read AIZKO preceded by a combined uprigit and diagonal cross, AAMO, 
AA, and MIA. 

(2) Fine smooth clay, usually of a light red colour. Platters and 
fragments, presumably early, a small amphora. Also deep lamps with 
covered spout, and ordinary Roman lamps. With them may be noticed a 
fragment of lamp of open form with horizontal rim and a series of spouts, 
which bears incised with a blunt tool along the rim the fragmentary 
inscription...e evyjv in very late letters, and two small pieces of reddish 
glazed lamp with...Aeovs in relief, equally late. 

(b) Without patterns or glaze, but washed over with simple matt culour. 
Mostly little red lecythi with a bulge or step in the neck, of the early type 
found in great plenty at Todu7a. 

(ce) Unpainted vases of animal form, light clay. The only example at all 
complete is a legless ox standing on knobs. The head forms the spout, and 
there is an ordinary vase-mouth at the end of the handle, which springs from 
the back of the neck. Several heads from similar vessels were found, 
including a'ram’s. With these may be mentioned a fragment of a vase of the 
Poli type with the pitcher-bearing woman. She is seated and supports the 
pitcher with her left hand. A rude example, with traces of red colour. 

(d) Cypriote painted pottery. 

The fragments seem to be from great jars, jugs, flat basins, bowls, etc., of 
the ordinary kinds, Four varieties may be distinguished, but the first 
two at least seem to pass into one another by insensible gradations; the surface, 
for instance, may be white and red in different parts of the same fragment. 

(1) Light reddish clay, light surface, dark and red decoration. 

(2) Light reddish clay, natural surface, dark and red decoration. 

(3) Light yellowish clay, light surface, dark and red decoration. 

(+) Light clay, deep brown-red surface, dark decoration. 

Of the fourth variety, which has a very smooth surface, only two 
fragments were found, adorned with very small concentric circles. For the 
rest the decoration is, as usual, in bands, concentric circles, hatched squares or 
lozenges, etc. There are one or two fragments of the small bowls that 
approximate most closely to the Dipylon system of ornament. 

With the exception of the vases of animal form, the above-described 
varieties were commonest on the outskirts of the site, whereas in the centre 
the terracotta figurines and Greek imported pottery were predominant. 

(ec) Early Greek painted pottery, mostly of the oriental style as found 
at Camirus and Naucratis, e.g. 

(1) Five fragments from a large bowl with horizontal rim (Fig. 5). 
Red clay with white engobe. On the rim a black maeander. Inside the 
neck a red painted line between two white. Round the shoulder, close under 
the neck, a band of black strokes or dashes. Then a large beast, black to 
red, brilliant crimson neck, white line dividing shoulder and neck, head and 
foot in outline, no incised lines. In the field in front a rosette. 
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(2) Two fragments of pinax. White engobe, red decoration. Lotus 
pattern, buds, groups of strokes and dots, maeander. 

(3) Fragment of vase. White engobe, reddish brown to black ibex of 
the usual conventional type, purple horn and shoulder, outlined head, no 
incised lines. 

(4) Fragment of similar vase, with goose and maeander, incised lines. 

(5) Two fragments of finer ware, creamy white with black to brown 
decoration. Spotted deer feeding, outlined heads, ornaments in_ field, 
Underneath a finely drawn lotus pattern. 

(6) Fragment of pinax. Creamy white, with black outlined pattern 


SS 
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Fic. 5. 


of leaves (?) with purple centres. Back, natural red, with concentric 
rings. 

(7) Two fragments from a vase. Black, white, and purple godroons, 
scale pattern black to red, with white dots, incised lines. 

(8) Several fragments of vases with yellow ground, natural or artificial, 
black birds and beasts, rosettes, etc., purple scarcely occurs, incised lines. 
These fragments resemble the elder Corinthian rather than the more eastern 
varieties. 

(9) Fragment of aryballos, Corinthian type, the black decoration almost 


entirely gone. 
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These specimens do not stand alone, but are accompanied by a 
number of small fragments of similar vessels. Especially common are 
those with the white ground and patterns characteristic of the oriental style, 
radiating spikes, straight or curved, guilloches, bands of black dashes, etc., 
and thin red or purple lines between white on black ground. Other pieces 
are without the white engobe, but the patterns are closely related. Others 
attect patterns of wavy lines or ‘arcading.’ One curious little bit stands 
by itself; on the grey natural ground is roughly but freely drawn a flower 
and trefoil leaf on a stalk. 

(f) Numerous fragments of small bowls or cups of the shapes and 
decoration of those figured in Nawkratis 1, plate X. The rims often 
ornamented with groups of vertical strokes and rosettes of dots. 

(y) Black-figured vessels. 

(1) Broken cylix, stemless, with horizontal rim decorated with black 
dots, round the foot radiating strokes. Band of Sirens and winged Sphinxes, 





_ 
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very rudely drawn. Purple touches, incised lines freely used, rosettes in the 
ficld. Poor black glaze often passing into red. 

(2) Small fragment of ‘Kleinmeister’ cylix (Fig. 6). Female head. 
Below the rim $T, The fragment is exactly similar to the cylix in the 
British Museum, figured in the Annali 1857, tav. A., which bears the 
inscription StpotBos cards. There can be no doubt that the Sr on our 
fragment are the first letters of the same words, and that the two vases 
are by the same artist. The black-figured cylix in Gerhard, Auserl. Vas, 
III., 190, 191, 3. 4. bears the same inscription, and from its similarity 
to the Glaukytes cylices in Munich and the British Museum (Gerhard, 
ibid. 235, 236, Wiencr Vorlegeblitter, 1889, taf. II.) has been ascribed to 
Glaukytes. The other British Museum cylix and the new fragment from 
Salamis may therefore also be ascribed to that same artist. 

(3) Fragment of similar cylix, with two beasts face to face. . 

(4) Fragment of similar cylix, with an inscription of ten letters, out of 
which nothing intelligible can be made. 
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(5) Fragment of stem and centre of acylix with inner picture. A nude 
male figure holding a spear, and the arms of another figure facing him and 
holding a wreath. Minutely painted. 

(6) Small fragment of a vase, with remnants of a winged Sphinx (?). 
Masterly work. 

(7) Small fragment, doubtless from an early black-figured cup. Fine 
black glaze, broad yellow band covered with vertical black strokes, red lines 
above and beneath. 

(8) Bottom of a large thick vessel, doubtless a fine black-figured vase. 
Black ‘spear-head’ pattern radiating from base. 

Also numerous fragments of black-figure technique, but no special 
significance, mostly from cylices of the ‘ Kleinmeister’ type. 

(h) Red-figured vases. 

(1) The most interesting of the fragments is a small piece from the 
neck of a large crater with a maeander pattern on the outside of the rim, 
and close under it a band of figures in the best style of the great masters. 
A battle scene is represented. A warrior in a crested helmet, with raised 
cheek-pieces, a short chiton with scalloped edge, and cuirass with lappets, 
bends forward to thrust with his spear, which he holds horizontal at the level 
of his hip. His back is turned to the spectator, his left leg is advanced, 
his right arm is drawn back to thrust, and his left thrown forward with his 
round shield, of which only a small part is preserved. Behind appear the 
shield and spear of another warrior. There is a small round hole above this 
shield, so the vase was probably mended in antiquity. The execution is 
admirable and full of freshness, but there are little omissions, e.g. the glaze 
is not carried in under the chin as far as the neck, and does not quite touch 
the upper line of the right arm, while the line of the thigh is not terminated 
quite at the edge of the chiton. 

(2) A score of fragments from similar vases, but mostly, so far as can be 
made out, of much later style. These craters have usually an olive-leaf 
border round the mouth. The colour of the ground is, in the better frag- 
ments, very light. Only here and there can figures be recognized. On one 
fragment is part of a couch, on which a draped figure reclines; a white pair 
of legs floating in front indicates the presence of Eros. Several pieces have 
fragments of horses’ heads, etc., from chariot scenes. 

(3) Fragment of vase with a corner of drapery, well executed. 

(4) Bottom part of a cup, with the feet of two figures, and a palmette. 
Rough, careless work. 

With these red-figured vases may go a fragmentary lamp and a little 
pot with spout and side-handle of the same technique. 

(¢) Black-glazed ware without figures, either plain, or bearing little 
impressed patterns. 

Very numerous fragments of vessels of all sorts, but especially saucers 
and stemless cups. Many bear scratched inscriptions in the Greek or native 
script. Most of these are merely monograms or the first syllables of names 
(e.g. Ti or O- na’ sa‘ to?), but Avd]s cwripos on the waist of a black cup 
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is important, as bearing on the question of the origin of the accumulation of 
fragments on this site, to which the most plausible answer is that it repre- 
sents the refuse heap of a temple. 

Some few fragments bore white painted wreaths and twigs. 

C. Miscellaneous objects, 

(1) A much-battered fragment of a small limestone lion, like that which 
stands before the house of Stavris, in the village of Encomi. (v. Hogarth, 
Devia Cypria, p. 62.) 

(2) Torso of a little marble statuette, fruit and flowers round the waist. 
Perhaps Harpocrates. Late work. 

(3) A terracotta handle with a rude relief of two figures, identical in 
design with another found at Todpra (v. p. 165). 

(4) A little leaden frying-pan, two inches in diameter, with fishes in 
relief, 

(5) A little leaden spoked wheel with raised patterns. 

(6) A porcelain ‘sacred eye,’ two inches long. 

(7) Several little limestone statuette-bases or shrine altars of various 
shapes. 

(8) A number of weights, whorls, etc., of stone and terracotta. Also a 
quantity of little terracotta disks with holes for suspension. 

(9) Odds and ends. A glass bottle, alabastra, little objects of bone 
bronze, lead, etc. One or two stones with a flat and a convex side (v. J. HZ. S. 
IX., p. 154). 

D. A dozen bronze coins, apparently of late date. 

Some fragments of wall-plaster, with imitation marbling in black and 
yellow, may be mentioned just to show that ancient art can be as vulgar as 
modern. 


EL.—The Campanopetra. 


A little probing work was done on the ruin known as the Campanopetra,} 
which lies just above the Cistern site, and is distinguished by a great stand- 
ing block of stone. The few objects found were of little interest—Cypriote 
pottery of the usual kind, but also some few fragments of the ‘Geometric’ 
cups. One curious fragment has a raised eye painted black on light ground.” 
Black-glazed ware, plain and stamped. Several fragments of limestone 
statuettes, including a small piece of head, with hair very much after the 
Pergamene manner. A pyramidal terracotta wedge. Six bronze coins. 


F.—The Building on the Highest Point in Salamis. 


The finds here were not of much importance, but ranged from the 
latest period to a very early date. A few may be mentioned. 


1 Or Campanopissa, both forms of the name * Cf. the Naucratite ‘eye-bowls.’ 
are used, 


HS.—VOEL, Xi. L, 
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(1) A marble portrait head of a bearded man, Life size, style of the 
Roman imperial period. Realistic work, truculent expression. 

(2) Four fragments of a marble statuette. A familiar type of Aphro- 
dite, standing, with draped legs. Ordinary work of the Roman period. 

(3) Some interesting fragments of pottery, including— 

An excellent specimen of a Cypriote ‘Geometric’ cup, the decoration 
chiefly in deep red on the white surface of the clay. 

Several fragments of Cypriote ware with lotus and guilloche patterns 
worked into geometric decoration. 

A fragment from the rim of a cup with a red-centred rosette left light 
in a dark metope field. C/. fragments from the tombs. 

A fragment from an early Greek vase of the ‘oriental’ style, with lotus 
pattern and reversed palmettes in black on the smooth red ground; also 
purple lines on black. 

Some excellent black-glazed fragments. 

(4) Terracotta fragments of statuettes. Mostly of free style, from 
‘mantle-figures, with white paint and blue or pink colour, Also a pretty 
little child’s head, a couple of crude beasts, and a piece of a small bearded 
mask, the beard of which is black and executed in precisely the same 
manner as those of the Toda terracotta statues. 


VIII. Todura. 


The antiquities discovered close under the western rocky face of the 
rise between the two rivers are the most interesting of all the finds at 
Salamis. The terracotta statues especially are not only in themselves impor- 
tant, but still more for the light they seem to throw on the relation of Greek 
vase painting to oriental embroidery, and the history of the latter art at 
Salamis. The numerous little porcelain figures and scarabs, which formed a 
considerable item in the total of finds, are also of interest from their very 
close affinity to the similar objects found at Naucratis and Camirus. The 
site thus makes no small contribution to the study of the early art and 
culture of those important rezions where the rising genius of Greece first 
came into familiar contact with the older civilizations of the East. Consider- 
ing the extreme smaliness of the productive patch of ground, the find was 
abundant, but admits of classification under a few well-defined headings. The 
objects lay thickly strewn close over the sloping surface of the rock which 
they followed down to a considerable depth. It must be noted that the 
female statuettes were scarce in the main trench, from which came almost all 
the other figures and small objects, but fairly plentiful further to the south 
in trenches near the south-west corner of the hillock, where conversely 
searcely anything else was to be found. 

A.— Terracotta figure iB: 


(1) Bearded type of draped figures carrying flowers. 


An extraordinary number of fragments of figures of this type were 
found, but few of them can be fitted even one to another. There is great 
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difference in the size; three leading scales may be distinguished—statuettes 
from 9 to 15 inches high, middle size figures about 2 feet high, and statues 
of the size of life or above it. Some of the last must have been very large, 
for there are fragments which, if the scale was strictly adhered to, would 
give figures at least fifteen feet in height. From their extremely frag- 
mentary condition the description of the large statues must be mostly a 
matter of reconstructive imagination, but the reconstruction is certain: 
for, firstly, the material is very abundant; secondly, the small figures 
accurately reproduce the type; thirdly, precisely similar terracotta statues, 
not to speak of limestone, have been found before, for example in Colonel 
Warren’s excavations at Tamassus; and lastly, the type is one of the 
commonest on the Assyrian and Persian reliefs. 

Of the small statuettes about sixty specimens were found, several of 
which are fairly complete. But the best general idea of the type may be 
derived from the example of the middle size, which is reproduced on Plate IX. 
The figure is stiff and flat, and the total lack of form is more noticeable than 
in the smaller statuettes. The dress consists of a long under garment, which 
extends from the neck down to the feet, and an upper garment, which covers 
the right side of the body, and passes from above the knee (or rather the 
place where the knee ought to be) up over the left shoulder. Round the 
neck and bottom of the lower vestment, and down the left side, runs a broad 
red band. <A similar band follows the edge of the upper garment, which is 
further adorned with a fringe of flat tags, slightly raised, and painted alter- 
nately red and black. The feet are lacking, but must have projected on each 
side of the strange triangle with which the figure is terminated. It is hard 
to explain this triangle as anything but a mere support to the ankles. It 
recurs, however, on some of the small statuettes. The right arm is slung 
across the chest in the upper garment, the left depended by the side, and 
was hung under the hollow shoulder on a pin, the hole for which is visible 


on the outside. Many such movable arms were found. On the analogy of 


other examples, both large and small, the right hand simply rested on the 
breast, the left carried an open flower. Sometimes the flower is moulded 


with the hand, only the head showing between the thumb and forefinger of 


the clenched fist; more often a hole is left for its insertion, and several 
painted flowers were found, of mushroom shape, and evidently intended to 
be so inserted. The tag or lappet on the left shoulder is a feature which 
appears on both large and small figures. But the most interesting part of the 
figure is, of course, the head. It is crowned by a broad band or diadem, 
which reaches as high as the top in front, and shows only a narrow fringe of 
hair over the forehead. The hair on the top is punched all over with a small 
horse-shoe stamp to represent close curly locks, but descends in a heavy 
mass half way down the neck behind. The beard, on the other hand, is 
treated in the Assyrian fashion in three tiers, and is vertically divided into 
locks, which are ‘feathered’ by diagonal strokes. Eyebrows and moustache 
are similarly feathered. All the hair is black, and a black border round the 
eyes represents the lashes. The eyes are large and almost semi-circular in 
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shape, with staring black pupils. The nose has no special prominence, and 
is far from the Semitic type. The ears are big and clumsy. They are 
adorned with earrings of a double twist of spiral, painted yellow. No doubt 
the gold or gold-plated spirals so often found in Cypriote and other tombs 
are just such earrings. The rather prominent lips are painted red. The 
whole impression of the figure, although naturally far from handsome, is not 
without a certain stiff grotesque dignity. 

This figure is typical, but there are a good many small variations on 
the type. From the statuettes there is indeed little to add. They fall 
into groups according to the various moulds from which they were turned 
out. Some are painted, some plain, The flat under-robe of one variety 
is broken by two raised lines converging from the hips towards the feet; 
on another the lines diverge towards the lower corners of the drapery. 
The borders of the cloak are often fringed with zigzag indentations. 
The beards are long or short, round or pointed, and in one set are divided 
into four pigtails. More interesting are the fresh features displayed by 
the large statues. Many of the fragments may belong to figures with 
shorter drapery, a jerkin or tunie reaching to the middle of the thighs 
or to the knees. Such figures were found at Tamassus, and are frequent 
on the reliefs, and the smaller figures of the next type favour the sup- 
position that something of the kind existed among the larger. More- 
over, some of the fragments of legs show that the drapery was not always 
earried right down to the feet, and the ornamental swallow-tails and tassels 
in some instances point in the same direction, for they seem to hang below 
the drapery against the flesh. But as it is impossible to say in most cases 
which fragments come from long-robed, which from jerkined figures, and the 
difference between the types does not seem on the large statues to extend 
farther, all are here described together. 

All the large statues apparently were painted. The features repro- 
duce in the main those of the example described. There are, however, 
two main differences in the heads (cf. Figs. 7,8). The first is in the treat- 
ment of the hair and beard. The hair is sometimes stamped with circular, 
sometimes with horse-shoe marks; occasionally it is rendered by sweeping 
incised lines, as though combed. The back hair is now divided in tiers, 
now in a single ridge. In one or two instances there seems to have been 
a bristly wave or roll of hair over the forehead. The beards are long 
or short and close, full and broad or comparatively narrow, stepped in tiers 
or plain. ‘The vertical ribs are now close and fine, now broad and large, and 
the ends may or may not be curled. The short close-cut beards, which are 
in a small minority, are sometimes treated in combed lines, sometimes also 
simply roughened with incised dashes. Feathering is usual, but by no means 
universal, The second point of variety is the head-dress. Some heads seem 
to have had none, those, for example, with the wave of hair above the fore- 
head. Others, we must suppose, wore the broad diadem. But far the com- 
monest head-dress is the familiar high cap, with a point hanging down behind, 
and cheek-flaps (rapayva0iées, Strabo 733), like those of the modern ‘ deer- 
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stalker, which are usually raised but sometimes on smaller figures let down 
on each side of the face. This cap is of the ordinary white surface colour of 
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the clay. Tt is stamped all over with circular punch marks, which, on the 
analogy of the hair stamps, I take to be a mode of representing wool. The 
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caps will therefore be of a kind parallel to the Astrachan caps still worn in 
upper Asia. The pointed end hangs between two red tasselled cords, which 
doubtless served to tie up the flaps. 

Minor details to be noticed on the large figures are the earrings, which 
were often apparently of metal, or at least separately inserted, the spiral 
armlets and bracelets in the form of snakes, and the sandals with painted 
heel-piece and strings. Handles of dummy swords or daggers were fre- 
quently found. The blades were separate and inserted into, or fixed on to, 
the semi-circular end of the hilts, which is realistically studded with sham 
nail heads. For these daggers we may once more compare the Assyrian 
reliefs. They are, in fact, axuvaxat. 

But the most interesting point of all is the decoration of the drapery, 
which is brilliantly painted to represent oriental embroidery. The ground- 
work is usually a scale pattern of strong purple-red colour, each scale having 
an edge of the natural colcur of the clay enclosed between a double black 
line. This field is divided into panels by borders, of which the commonest 
is the interlacing star, or rather open flower, border.’ A series of open flowers 
of six petals (the middle petals on each side shared with the adjoining 
flowers) is left of the light surface colour of the clay in a black or dark 
ground, The flowers have, in many instances, red centres. A simpler border 
is a dark band with light lines. Others are rather to be taken as edgings to 
the garments than field borders. Of these the most effective is the lotus 
pattern, left light in a red ground and outlined with black. Other patterns 
are the guilloche, the herring-bone, the red triangle with incised hatchings 
in a square black panel, the rosette, &e. Very common are plastically 
indicated fringes, with two or three red tails alternating with two or three 
black. Double indented frills are also frequent, in which each tooth is half 
red, half black. The raised bands, usually red with black edges, which often 
occur, seem to be shoulder-belts, no doubt to carry the daggers. The gar- 
ments seem often to have had pendant tails adorned with fringes and tassels, 
such as we see on the Assyrian reliefs. 

Extremely important is a series of fragments on which figures of men, 
animals, and winged monsters are worked into the scale pattern of the 
panels. Most of these are represented on Plates X., which renders minute 
description unnecessary. There are two lions—one looking back over 
his shoulder, the other fixing his jaws in a stag—a warrior with drawn sword, 
and a monstrous figure, Sphinx or man-headed beast, facing a similar crea- 
ture, with a palm-tree between them. The composition seems to have been 
on the metope system, as the division into panels determined. 

The scale pattern was in several instances replaced by chequers of red 
and light colour divided by black lines. Plain fields of unpainted drapery 
without the scale pattern and panels were rarely found among the fragments 
of full-size figures. Less infrequent were fragments on which a plain red 
field adjoined a plain black one, divided only by a narrow macandering bor- 
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der of red with light edges, cut into sections by little light spaces on which 
are three black strokes. These fragments suggest a jerkin with iappets over 
a tunic, and possibly point to figures like those classed under the second 
type. 

The backs of the figures seem to have been left unpainted, which 
indicates that they were intended to stand against a wall or back-ground. 


Some of the fragments bear symbols incised in the clay while soft. 


— f 


and 





occur, the second of which may be read as Cypriote pa‘, possibly the 
first syllable of Baocdevs, as on the coins. 

After the description which has been given of them it is scarcely neees- 
sary to point out that these terracotta statues are inspired by the art of 
Assyria. The type of figure, the attitude, the arms, the flowers carried in 
the hands, the dress and its decoration, down to the details of the em- 
broidered patterns, all so strongly recall that art that one is at first sight 
tempted to imagine that the figures have simply walked out of an Assyrian 
relief. There can, however, be no doubt that they were fashioned, close by 
where they were found, out of the river clay, which still supplies excellent 
material to the potters of Varosia. It has already been mentioned that 
similar terracotta statues, but apparently without the painted draperies, were 
discovered some years ago in Colonel Warren’s excavations near Tamassus. 
One fairly complete specimen and fragments of many more may be seen at 
the Commissioner’s office in Nicosia. Both the Salamis and the Tamassus 
figures display the same oriental fashion in dress, but the likeness to Assyrian 
work is only in externals; the features are very far from Semitic, although 
equally far from the Greek ideal—are in fact thoroughly Cypriote. The 
pointed cap with flaps, the so-called «/dapis, whatever its origin, seems to 
have become the national Cypriote head-dress at a very remote period. 
There is, I think, no reason to doubt that these figures represent native 
Cypriotes at a period when dress and manners derived ultimately from As- 
syria, spreading perhaps from the upper grades of society, had become 
general among them. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice the curious scale pattern. 
That the ground is really meant to be a textile stuff seems clear from the 
colours, borders, fringes, and patterns woven into it. But the scale pattern can 
hardly be derived from anything else than scale armour. It would certainly 
seem more natural to us that the scales should point downwards instead of 
upwards, but the upward direction is proved by the monuments to have been 
the ordinary arrangement in the East. The pattern may have originated from, 
or even be intended to express, a corselet of mail worn under an embroidered 
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tunic, both of which are mingled in this conventional combination. Now if, 
as is probable, Herodotus is at least partly indebted to the picture dedicated 
by Mandrocles in the Heraeum at Samos for his description of the equipment 
of the various contingents in Xerxes’ army, it is not impossible that there 
is no lacuna in the sentence (Bk. vii. ch. 61) wherein he describes the body 
armour of the Persians, vrepi 5¢ 76 c@pa KUO dvas YetpidwTods Toikidous AeTr/S0s 
avdynpéns ev tyOvoedéos, but tunic and corselet were combined in the picture, 
as they are on the Salaminian figures. Where on the other hand Herodotus 
is drawing on no monumental source but on oral or written tradition, he 
expressly distinguishes the scale armour and tunic of Masistius (ix. 22), évtos 
Owpnka eiye ypvceor AeTLOWTOY, KaTUTEPHE 5é TOD OwpnKos KiOdVAa Hoty iKEov 
évededuxee. Both of these passages from Herodotus very strongly suggest 
the dress of the terracotta statues, and raise the question whether the latter 
do not répresent the Persian period of Assyrian art, and were produced in the 
last quarter of the sixth century, after Cyprus fell under the dominion of 
Cambyses. Several considerations may be adduced in support of this view. 
It might be doubted whether an Assyrian influence so immediate and direct as 
appears on our figures could have made itself felt in Cyprus at an earlier date. 
The scaly armour and purple tunic seem to have been regarded by the Greeks 
as a special characteristic of the Persian and Median dress. Beside the pas- 
sages from Herodotus may be placed for instance Xenophon, Cyropaedia VII. 
i. 2, and Strabo 734. From Strabo 733 (0f Mayor) trapas trepixetpevor 
mirwtas Kabekvias éxatépwbev wéxpt TOD KaAUTTELV TA YEiAN TAS Tapayra- 
@/das, compared with the the words on the following page tiapat TapatARovat 
tais Tov Maywv, we may suppose the caps of the Salaminian figures corre- 
spond pretty closely with those commonly ascribed to the Persians. The 
leathern breeches were a garment characteristic of the-Persians rather before 
than after they adopted the dress of the Medes, retained as a military rather 
than civil dress, and neither these nor their sleeves were likely to be adopted 
in Cyprus. The yAravidcov of the figures would be quite in keeping. There 
is another passage from a Greek author which even more strongly recalls 
the terracotta statues, and at the same time connects them with the Persians. 
Polyaenus (vii. 6, 10), in describing the strategem whereby Cyrus captured 
Sardis, says that he set upon long poles e/6oAa te@yovas éxovta Kai Leporxny 
€oOijta, Kai papétpav Kata vortov, Kal TOEa peta yeipas. The words eidora 
maoyovas éxovta Kai Ileporxny éoOjta might be a summary description of 
the Salaminian figures. The story comes from Ctesias. Neither Polyaenus 
nor Theon (Progymn. 11) mention the material of the images. The Epitome 
of Photius! and Tzetzes? call them wooden, but it is not unlikely that the 
wood of the poles has been extended to the figures upon them, The story is 
inconsistent with the account of the fall of Sardis given by Herodotus: is it 
possible that the existence near Sardis of statues like those found at Todu7ra 
may have given rise to it ? 

The first and third of the symbols quoted above from the «backs of the 


1 Cod, LXXIL, p. 173. B. ed. Migne. 2 Chil, 1, 89-91. 
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figures may be read as the Greek o and », and held to support the compara- 
tively late date assigned on this theory to the figures. 

Nevertheless I would rather place them about a century earlier. The 
other objects found with the statues, and presently to be described, if not 
absolutely impossible in Cyprus at the close of the sixth century, are certainly 
rather to be referred to the seventh or at least the earlier half of the sixth. 
Scale armour is ‘seen on the Assyrian monuments no less than on the 
Persian, and Layard found a quantity of bronze scales with helmets and 
other armour in one of the palaces at Nineveh. The figures have even 
more affinity to the Assyrian reliefs than to the Persian. Persian civiliza- 
tion stands to Assyrian in much the same relation as Roman to Greek, 
neither in art nor in literature can the two always be kept distinct. We 
need not be surprised if Greek writers, who knew little of the relation 
between them, used the word ‘Persian’ in too wide a sense, much as 
they probably used ‘Phoenician’ in early days. Apart from the scales, 
our figures recall Herodotus’ description of the Assyrian costume (i. 195) 
as much as the passages noticed above. As to influences on the island 
there is no reason to suppose that the connection with Persia was at 
all closer than had been the connection with Assyria nearly two centuries 
before, for there was no Persian ‘occupation’ or resident satrap. The 
Cypriote kings paid homage and tribute to Sargon in B.c. 710.) and a 
statue of Sargon now in the Berlin Museum was found in Cyprus. Their 
relation to the Assyrian monarchs remained unchanged under Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal. Without drawing, as we might, on the too often invoked 
intermediation of the Phoenicians, or assuming, what is yet possible, that 
the Cypriotes passed under Assyrian influence, in or out of Cyprus, before 
the time of Sargon, it is quite likely that Assyrian dress and manners had 
made sufficient progress in the island by the middle of the seventh century 
for the dedication of such figures as those found at Toda, not only by 
princes and court dignitaries, but also by the humbler dedicators of the 
statuettes. Other considerations tending to the same conclusion may be 
drawn from points to be noticed hereafter. We may, I think, here date the 
Todprra finds with some confidence between 650 and 550 B.c. 

But whatever their date the chief interest of the figures for us remains 
the same. The painted draperies doubtless represent with vividness and 
accuracy the famous oriental woven stuffs familiar in literature as Babylonian 
embroideries For this reason alone they would be an important discovery, 
especially when we remember in connection with their provenance that 
Cyprus became famous for its textile fabrics, and that Akesas and Helicon of 
Salamis, the acknowledged masters of the art, whose works were numbered 





1 So Winckler, Die Keilschrifttcxte Sargons,  sanias at Titane (Paus. II. xi. 6), may be ex- 
p. xl, rather than 709 or 708. plained by the fringes of the draperies. The 

2 Mr. A. S. Murray suggests to me that the fringes would certainly be analogous to the hair, 
éc0jT0s BaBuAwvias TeAXaua@ves, Which together but I can suggest no parallel to the use of teAa- 
with the votive hair of women almost concealed  sa@ves to describe them. The word would rather 
from view the statue of Hygieia seen by Pau- point to some sort of head-band. 
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among the treasures of Delphi and held a worthy gift from the Rhodian state 
to Alexander the Great, were reputed to have woven the first peplus for 
Athena Polias. However much or little truth there may be in the story, it 
is interesting to compare for instance the embroidered border on the robe of 
the Dresden Athena with the panels on the terracotta draperies and the bor- 
der pattern of triangles with incised batchings which takes the form of a 
series of vertically arranged squares.!* The figured drapery on e.g. the 
Frangois and Sophilos vases also suggests itself. The main point to be 
noted, however, is that we have here some indication of the influences 
under which, or even materials out of which, that craft was developed 
whereby alone Cyprus can claim to have contributed to the arts of Greece 
at the time of their highest perfection. The wzaparétacua to Kimpiov 
TO motxidov mentioned by Aristophanes may have retained some reflection 
of the colours and patterns here portrayed. it is also worth while to 
note that it was Cyprus, the easternmost of Greek settlements, with a 
population largely infused with eastern elements, that was preeminent in 
this art of weaving in colours in which it is the immemorial privilege 
of the oriental peoples to excel. 

But there is a still more interesting point about these draperies which 
must claim our attention. The influence of oriental embroidery on early 
Greek vase-painting has long been recognized. The painted draperies of our 
figures suggest at once the vesture of the Assyrian kings as we see it carved 
on the reliefs of Nineveh, or the raiment of the archers of the Guard em- 
blazoned on the frieze of tiles from Susa, and the patterns and animals that 
decorate the vases of Naucratis, Camirus, and Corinth. The lotus patterns, 
rosettes, guilleches, scales, the animals and winged monsters, are common 
to both. The warrior with the drawn sword is also interesting as showing 
that the introduction of scenes with human figures in action may not 
have been an original invention of the Greek genius, but have had 
parallels in the oriental prototypes, unless indeed it be maintained that 
the Cypriote painter has improved upon his model." But our fragments 
do not merely illustrate this connection, they also explain it. In truth 
we scem to catch in them the missing link in the history of the develop- 
ment, to witness the very process of transition from textile to fictile. They 
were painted in direct and realistic imitation of the oriental vestments 
actually worn by the living models. They were painted in a Greek city and 
on terracotta. What could be more natural than that the potter, who had 
once learnt to paint these designs in literal realism on the figures, should 
repeat them as decorative ornament on his vases? And the white ground, 
the purpie, and the black, are they not just the colours that be seeks to 
reproduce on his pottery ? 

Many other interesting questions here suggest themselves. We may 


13 The border of squares with figures in them — our fragments, but is well known on the monu- 
ments, ¢.g. the throne canopy at Persepolis, 


is of course common enough on the monuments. 
14 The arrangement of animal figures, &c., in Rawlinson, dnc. Mon. iv. p. 169. 
bands as a border pattern is not found among 
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ask whether, if these draperies supply a true link in the history of vase- 
painting, the important transition may not first have taken place in Cyprus, 
or if not in Cyprus where else? Was the practice of setting up such figures 
wide-spread on the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean? Where did it 
originate ? Was it the invention of a community of potters, which grew up 
by the gradual enlargement of statuettes, and was fostered by the realistic 
desire to colour them, a desire which led to the preference of clay to stone, 
or was it a practice native to lands like Mesopotamia where stone is scarcely 
to be had, and is replaced for most purposes by clay? Are these figures an 
attempt to imitate in the round the gorgeous enamelled brick friezes of the 
east, or the resource of the Cypriote artist to whom the marble dear to his 
pictorially-minded Ionian brethren was denied by nature? Our statues do 
indeed bear not only on the history of painting, but also on that of sculpture, 
for the discovery of terracotta works on so large a scale may well stimulate 
closer inquiry than has hitherto been made into the influence of work in clay 
on the origin, development, and style of sculpture in stone. Sculpture in 
stone—but do not these great hollow moulded figures also suggest that the 
craft of the potter may have been no less influential in the development of 
the art of casting in bronze ? 

Into these and similar questions the Jimits of time and space forbid us 
to enter here, but what has been said will at least justify our having dwelt 
at such length on these most interesting figures, to which we may return on 
a future occasion. Let us now pass on to the other types. 

(2) Male figures carrying kids. 

This type is usual among the middle-size figures, there is no clear 
evidence of its occurring among the large statues, and there is only one 
instance of a rather smaller statuette, which is also exceptional in being long- 
robed, with the regular cloak and flower. The typical garb is a short tunic, 
over which is a short-sleeved jerkin or jacket. Another garment worn under- 
neath both is sometimes visible in front, hanging in horse-shoe folds before 
the thighs. Pendant swallow-tails and tassels to one side are also common, 
and lappets with maeandering border, like those already described. Both 
tunic and jerkin are generally painted in red and black, but unpainted 
examples occur, and some few with elaborate patterns similar to those of 
the large figures. 

In most cases the right hand carries the kid against the breast, either 
supported on the palm or resting on the forearm and grasped by the forelegs, 
but sometimes both hands are employed, the one holding the fore and the 
other the hind pair of legs. The kid is usually painted black. When only 
the right hand is used the left han 
Movable arms seem frequent. 

Not one head was found which can be fitted to any of the bodies, but 
there can be little doubt that most of the heads of medium size belong to this 
type. The only head of this size that is bearded is that of the figure on 
Pl. IX., already described ; all the rest are beardless and of youthful appear- 
ance (cf. Fig. 9). We may presume, therefore, that the type is beardless 


gs by the side and holds an open flower. 
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at least in the great majority of cases. The heads are painted in the 
same way as the bearded heads, and the details, treatment of hair, yellow 
arrings, &e., are much the same. The head-dress, where any is worn, 
seems always to be the usual cap with flaps. One of the most complete 





of the heads (Fig. 10) wears the flaps let down. The cap is in this case 


without the ordinary punch-marks, and painted with dark horizontal bands 
on the white surface of the red clay. The face is long and narrow, the eyes 


are large out of all proportion, and their upper lids level with the forehead, 
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the eyebrows being raised instead of the eyes depressed. As is not un- 
common on Cypriote heads the one eye is much higher in the face than 
the other. 

One detail which first appears on these smaller figures is interesting. 
On the breast of a little torso depends from a linked chain a disproportionately 
large scarab in a swivel setting, the whole of course imitated in clay. Remains 
of similar appendages appear on one or two other torsos of the middle size. 
It is, I imagine, not improbable that the numerous scarabs found with the 
figures on this and other Cypriote temple sites were actually hung round 
their necks. The earrings, as we have already seen, were sometimes separate 
and inserted, probably therefore actual earrings of metal. The little round 
disks with a central boss, which occasionally occur on the breasts of these 
figures, may also represent metal prototypes. Herodotus (i. 195), in describing 
the dress of the Assyrians, says, oppnyida dé Exactos éyer. By odpnyida we 
naturally in this connection understand a Babylonian cylinder. The Todpuara 
figures wear Egyptian scarabs. The point illustrates at once the dependence 
of the Salaminians on Assyrian fashions and their independence of them. It 
supports the view already taken of the date of the finds, and the opinion 
expressed below as to the Egyptian mfluence beginning to make itself felt at 
that date. 

The type as above described is fairly constant. Now and then it is the 
left hand that holds the animal, and the latter seems once to be not a kid or 
goat but a ram, and once again to be a deer. The sandals are a regular 
accompaniment of the type, and the left foot seems always to be slightly 
advanced. 

(3) Miscellaneous male figures and fragments. 

Many of these may be connected with the types already described, but a 
few which present interesting variations may be noticed. There is one curious 
figure in long drapery and red pointed cap. He is of the smallest size and 
ridiculously slender proportions. His face is of a broad ugly type. Behind 
his neck is a rough projection, perhaps to hold him by during manufacture or 
painting. <A broken piece of object on the right hip is explained by a black 
hoof beside his foot. He stood holding a kid upright beside him with both 
hands. 

Several little bearded heads were not simply moulded with the bodies, 
but are furnished with stalks for insertion. Another in a plain red cap with 
flaps is noteworthy for its style, which is better and more naturalistic than 
that of the rest, indeed this litt'e head might pass for a work of genuine 
archaic Greek style. 

Extraordinarily ugly on the other hand is a grotesque head possibly 
meant for a caricature. He wears a pointed cap of dark colour very much at 
the back of his head. There is no forehead, the raised eyebrows occupying 
its place, but the line of the head retreats in one plane from the tip-tilted 
nose to the point of the cap. The eyes are lifted, showing the whites, and 
the ears are simply rough plaques stuck on to the head. Another grotesque 
little head is of almost negro type. 
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A fragment moulded in relief with the legs of a little nude male figure 
in the developed style of Greek art is surely a stray piece. It is quite 
without parallel from this site. 

(4) Female figures. 

Corresponding in quantity and in size to the smallest bearded figures are 
the female statuettes. They were found mostly in trenches in the southern 
portion of the site and away from the wall of rock. Like the male figures 
they are stiff, upright, and flat. Several specimens from the same mould are 
not uncommon. They have as a rule a somewhat ruder appearance than the 
male figures, and are less distinct in detail, probably from lack of finishing 
touches after moulding. 

There are three main types— 

(a) Both hands to the sides. 

(+) The left hand to the side, the right on the left breast. 

(c) One hand to the side, the other (more often the right than the left) 
holding a disk, or possibly in some instances a wreath or chaplet, under the 
breast. The disks are possibly meant for tambourines. 

The figures may at first sight be divided into nude and draped. It is, 
however, difficult to say whether all are not really meant to be draped, for 
some apparently nude figures seem to wear a clinging garment visible only 
at the corners near the feet where it detaches itself from the limbs. On the 
other hand it may be maintained that this supposed drapery is due merely to 
careless moulding and lack of finish, the clay squeezed out at the edges not 
being pared away. But at least in a qualified sense we may say that the 
statuettes of the first type with two exceptions, the one a very small figure, 
the other of rather exceptional style, are nude; those of the second type are 
all nude, whereas most of the third are draped. The drapery seems to 
consist of a sleeved jacket over a long tunic. Necklaces of pendants are 
usually worn, and a disk with a central boss, hanging between the breasts. 
Earrings are general, and the pendant tassels over the ears not uncommon. 
Most of the heads seem to be bare, the hair gathered back from the face and 
falling behind the ears down the neck. One or two, however, wear a round 
diadem either plain or adorned with bosses or rosettes. Such statuettes are 
very common on all old Cypriote sites, and may easily be paralleled from 
Rhodes, Naucratis, and elsewhere, It is unnecessary to mention particularly 
any but a few exceptional figures and heads, 

One of these is the draped statuette already mentioned. There is a 
vertical ridge of drapery in front between the legs, and the hair falls in a 
mass on each shoulder, imparting a peculiarly Egyptian air to the figure. 
Several heads with flat crowns, massive hair, and ear-tassels show approxima- 
tion to the same type, and recall the head found near the N.W. corner of the 
Sand site. Two or three heads of a broad large type, but probably feminine, 
wear the hair in a sort of turban fashion over the forehead, unless it be not 
hair but a form of head-dress. There are similar examples from Camirus in 
the British Museum. A head with a round hole through the top may 
perhaps have formed the neck of a vase. One figure of the first type is 
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unique in being moulded on an upright background pierced above the head 
with a hole for suspension on a nail against a wall. Another, of the third 
type, holds not a disk but a long object at her breast. Two fragments, a head 
and a piece of arm with part of the torso below it, show a more nearly Greek 
style. The latter might well belong to one of the larger female figures found 
on the Cistern site. The head, although far from beautiful in features or 
pleasing in expression, exhibits a feeling for form and attempt at modelling, 
which in spite of stiffness and heaviness is far above the average. 

(5) Animals, 

The most interesting are the bulls with a row of lamps along their 
backs. Of these the most complete example is represented in Fig. 11. He 
measures 10} inches from the nose to the root of the tail. Between his 
horns is a four-cornered lamp of the ‘cocked-hat’ type, and there are vestiges 
of three more down his back. The style is rude and simple, and the 





Fre. 11. 


grotesque little figure reminds one of a young puppy. An interesting detail 
is the rough column of clay left, as though to support him, between his legs. 
It is quite superfluous to a terracotta figure of this size, and can scarcely be 
other than a survival from a large sculptured prototype. Other specimens 
of these bulls were painted black. A bull’s head mask was also found, for 
which we may compare the bull masks from the Cistern patch. 

Horses form the bulk of the animals. Most of them bear traces of a 
yoke behind the neck, and are therefore chariot-horses. With them may be 
connected the spoked chariot-wheels occasionally met with. Many are 
adorned with trappings, tiers of tassels or fringes in front of the neck and 
chest (zpootepyidia), quite after the manner of the Assyrian chariot-horses, 
and sometimes side-fringes (77apamXevpiéia). The tails were often separate 
and inserted, Chariot-groups of terracotta are stock products of the older 
Cypriote shrines, e.g. Dali and Tamassus. The Cypriote war-chariots were 
famous from a very remote date, for the great inscription of Thothmes IIT. at 
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Karnak, describing the defeat of ‘the miserable king of Kadesh’ at Megiddo, 
mentions the ‘gold and silver chariots, which had been made in the land of 
Asebi’ (Brugsch, Zgypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i., p. 8372). Their use in war 
was retained in Cyprus long after it was relinquished in other parts of the 
Greek world, as we see from Herodotus’ description of the defeat of Onesilus. 
The great plain of the Mesaorea must have favoured their retention. 

Connected with the horses is a Centaur of the archaic type—a complete 
man, with the hind part of a horse tacked on to his back. There may also 
be mentioned a stag with tassels down his neck, who was evidently intended 
to run on wheels, for the plinth is bored with horizontal axle-sockets. There 
are also the head of a sporting hound with a red collar, fragments of a lion, 
and a curious bristly torso, perhaps meant for an ape’s. 

(6) Crude figurines, men and animals. 

These are of the usual types, and need not be dwelt upon after what has 
been said of the similar figures from the Cistern site. There are horsemen 
and horses ; there are columnar little figures holding their arms before them 
(charioteers ?), or laying them on their chests or paunches, or bearing a round 
shield ; and there are bearded heads in pointed caps. We may also mention 
a crude reclining figure, perhaps meant for a nude woman, a couple of sharp- 
nosed dogs, a pair of apes (?), one of them holding a fruit to his lips and 
laying his hand approvingly on his belly, and two birds, the one with open 
wings, the other of concave form like the lid of a vessel. 

B. Limestone Figures. 

There is more freedom and variety in the limestone figures than the 
terracotta, no doubt partly because they are emancipated from the mould. 
Although numerous enough, they are in a small minority as compared with 
the terracotta images. The same general types of male figures recur. We 
find, for example, beards from colossal statues, one of them treated in the 
‘feathered’ style, another ribbed and curled at the edge. There are a few 
large fragments, a piece of shoulder, one or two hands, &c., which may belong 
to these figures. On the smallest scale there are one or two fairly complete 
figures of the long-robed type, with the one hand on the chest, the other by 
the side, and several bearded heads probably to be connected with the same 
Some of the heads wear the cap with cheek-pieces, and in one case 
are let down, the tasselled ends hanging on the shoulders. Others 
are bare, and wear the hair parted over the centre of the forehead. Red 
colour sometimes appears on the caps and the drapery. One flat formless 
fragment from the lower half of a figure is curious, because on the left side 
of the drapery at the level of the thigh is carved a large crab. A somewhat 
free variety of the type is presented in a fairly complete little figure with the 
parted hair, who is beardless and clad in a short-sleeved tunic, over which 
is a small upper garment passing from under the right arm over the left 
shoulder, leaving both arms free. Flowers do not occur. Still farther 
removed from the terracotta type are the figures holding animals. One 
fragment is long-robed, and shows the kid’s hind feet resting on the ground. 
Other specimens hold the kid under the arm, and one carries also a staff. 


type. 
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Quite new is a figure bearing what seems to be a sheep in the ‘ Kriophoros’ 
attitude, and, stranger still, a nude male statuette (broken away below the 
knees) holding in the right hand the hind leg, and in the left the tail of what 
seems to be a lion. The parted hair falls back in a smooth rounded mass 
down to the shoulders, and is straight cut across the forehead, imparting a 
distinctly Egyptian air to the figure. 

We have accounted for the differences between the limestone and the 
terracotta statuettes partly by the emancipation of the workman from the 
traditions of the mould, it is time to notice two other influences which begin 
here to emerge more clearly. Many of the limestone heads with parted hair 
which ‘is always treated in smooth rounded surfaces, suggest Egyptian art, 
and the influence of that art steps clearly to the front in a set of heads 
mostly of medium size. One of them wears a flat round cap, but all are flat- 
crowned with straight-cut hair along the forehead, which falls in a thick 
heavy mass behind the neck. On some there are traces of blue colour. If 
further evidence of Egyptian influence were wanted, it is furnished by the 
middle part of a small figure wearing the shenti ornamented in front with 
uract. We may also refer forward toe the scarabs, porcelains, and small 
objects, presently to be described. In all the wealth of terracottas there is 
searcely a hint of any influence that can even be plausibly supposed to be 
Egyptian, only perhaps in a few of the female heads, and the searabs worn 
round the necks. It is surprising to find that influence so strong in the 
limestone statuettes and other finds. The explanation which suggests itself 
is that, although Egyptian monuments mention Cyprus as early as Thothmes 
III., and Egyptian influence on the island may have very remote beginnings, 
yet that influence did not make itself felt in force until the Hellenic peoples 
attained some footing on the banks of the Nile and began to act as the 
intermediaries in the transmission of Egyptian culture to Cyprus through the 
intercourse of trade. We have frequently already been reminded of the finds 
at Naucratis, and shall again find much to recall them. Here it must be 
pointed out how strongly our limestone and terracotta figures resemble 
similar Naucratite statuettes. The nude figure holding the lion is, for 
instance, exactly parallel to those reproduced Naukratis I., Pl. I, No. 1, 
and IL., Pl. XIV., No. 10; but, indeed, Pll. I. and IL. of Naukratis I. and 
XIV., and XV. of Naukratis TI., are full of suggestions of similar figures 
from Salamis. No less similar are the fragments of pottery and the scarabs, 
&e. There was probably therefore a close connection between Naucratis 
and Salamis, and Egyptian influence may well have reached the latter 
mainly through the former. But that influence was, at least at first (and 
it must have been comparatively fresh at the probable date of the Todura 
remains), confined to sculpture and the importation of small objects, whereas 
the established traditions of pottery remained for the time unaffected. If 
this hypothesis is well founded, it would be interesting to inquire whether 
the same division of the spheres of Assyrian and Egyptian influence does not 
hold good for the rest of the Greek world. But we must pass on to other 
matters, 
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There is more than Egyptian influence visible in the style of the lime- 
stone figures. Several of them may well be termed works of archaic Greek 
art. One or two of the heads, for example, for all their precise formality, 
show a certain feeling for natural form, still struggling with the conventions 
of the type, but not without hope and promise of success. The figure 
already noticed cannot be separated from a large class of early Greck works ; 
the broad shoulders, narrow waist, strongly-developed thighs, and frank 
nudity are all in keeping with the archaic Greek style. As Mr. E. A. 
Gardner has remarked of similar Naucratite statuettes, ‘from these primitive 
figures up to the magnificent athletes of perfect Greek art, we can trace an 
unbroken succession of type.’ We seem to see the Greek artistic: spirit 
beginning to stir. Something of Hellenic genius there may have been in 
the mixed population of Cyprus, although I incline to the view that the 
Greek element in the island was not derived direct from Greece, but had 
wandered southwards from the Hellespont, passing under oriental influences 
on the way through Asia Minor. Something too must be allowed for the 
conflict of influences already indicated, which would give an opening for the 
development of native talent by freeing it from the exclusive domination of 
either, But it is worthy of note that it is just where we have seen reason 
to assume a stimulating impulse from the Greeks in Egypt, that the dis- 
tinctively Greek style first shows itself at Salamis. By this second influence 
the conservative terracotta works appear no more affected than by the 
first. 

Several little limestone works represent what may be called genre 
subjects. One of these is a little (headless) scribe seated on a stool writing 
on a roll which is spread before him on a table. Another headless figure 
stands holding a long arched something before him on which he seems to be 
performing some minute operation. A little head represents a flute-player 
wearing the @opfe/a. We may also mention a rude grotesque little bearded 
herma, only a few inches high. 

The female figures of limestone are few and fragmentary—there is not 
a head amongst them—and diverge totally from the terracotta types. There 
is a piece of torso of a woman holding her two breasts in the familiar fashion, 
The edges of tight sleeves round her wrists are the only indication of her 
being draped, a fact which bears on the question raised before. The other 
fragments are from figures seated in arm-chairs. All are very small, and it 
may be doubted whether they are really female at all. 

Animals are represented only by two hawks or eagles of the Egyptian 





type. 


The problem of the meaning and interpretation of the figures, limestone 
and terracotta, is one the like of which has to be faced by every excavator of 
a temple precinct, yet no one principle of interpretation has hitherto been 
suggested which will meet all the requirements of the problem. In the 


present case there is nothing to guide us beyond the figures themselves. We 
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may assume on the analogy of similar instances that they were dedicated in 
fulfilment of a vow. Various considerations would affect the form of the 
dedication—the character of the deity to whom it was made, the sex, status, 
and age of the dedicator, the social institutions and religious customs of the 
community, and finally the varying circumstances of the vow, all the 
difficulties and successes, fears and hopes of humanity. The dress of many 
of our figures may be thought to be sacerdotal, but it seems rather to be that 
of civil life, differing perhaps slightly for different classes in its form, and in 
splendour from the gorgeous robes of a court dignitary to the simple everyday 
dress of a humble citizen. Perhaps in most cases a man devoted himself or 
a member of his family to the God, and paid his vow vicariously—originally 
with a human victim, afterwards with an image of stone or clay. We may 
conjecture from parallel cases, e.g. the figures found at the neighbouring 
shrine of Apollo at Bouni, that the main type of the figures is some 
indication of the type of the deity, to which they were assimilated either 
because the God was the special object of veneration to a certain class and 
age, and his worshippers bore his emblems in the temple services, or fiom 





some religious belief which induced the worshippers in honouring the God to 
assume his likeness. So, as the Bouni figures dedicated to Apollo are mostly 
beardless young men crowned with laurel or bearing branches of laurel, we 
may perhaps assume that the deity worshipped in the open shrine at Todpmra 
was a masculine bearded God. 

C. Pottery. 

Comparatively little in quantity, and in very fragmentary condition. 

(a) Plain unpainted ware, mostly yellow or whitish clay, occasionally 
reddish clay with light surface. Jugs of the ‘bottle-jug’ type, narrowing 
upwards. Jugs with a short neck and pinched lip. Minute vessels, many 
hand-made. Rimmed platters, apparently wheel-made but much distorted in 
drying, frequent. Bowls or cups of the shape which is often adorned with 
geometric patters. Lamps of the pinched saucer or ‘ cocked-hat’ type, very 
frequent, often with two wick-spouts close together. From a trench to the 
S.W. of the main one and some little distance off, which yielded nothing else, 
came several little pots of thin greyish clay with two incised lines round the 
body, With them was a Roman lamp. 

(b) A large number of little jugs, two or three inches high, of lecythoid 
shape with a reduplicated neck, painted with a simple wash of deep matt red 
(Todpurra jugs). 

(c) Cypriote. 

Little hand-made jugs with pinched lips, or little jars. Light ground, 
black and red bands. Fragments from jugs and open vessels of various 
shapes and sizes. Clay either light or more commonly red with light surface. 
The usual decoration in bands and concentric circles. One small fragment 
may be mentioned here which is worthy of attention as a confirmation of the 
view advanced above, that patterns on pottery may have been derived from 
the painted draperies of terracotta figures. A rosette with red centre is left 
light in a dark ground, and below is part of a lotus flower with alternate red 
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and light leaves outlined with black. Similar fragments will be noticed from 
one of the tombs. 

(7) Greek pottery. 

Fragment of vase, brownish clay, pale saffron yellow ground, with the 
edge of a band and a spiral in black to reddish-brown glaze. 

Fragment from the neck of a large vase, similar ware, with a pattern 
common to Assyrian wall decoration and Rhodian pottery. 

Fragment of similar ware, maeander, black band with a purple and 
white stripe on it, and the head and neck of a duck from a band of 
animals. 

Fragment of similar ware, but a more butter-yellow ground and more 
shiny glaze, which tends to chocolate tones. Hind quarters of a lion, incised 
lines and purple touches, rosettes in the field. 

Fragments of two or three bowls or cylices, one of them black inside 
with a creamy yellow centre, and outside three red-glazed bands, 

Small fragments of a ‘Corinthian’ vase, figures inside and outside 
incised lines, purple touches, rosettes in the field. Inside the legs of a 
band of running figures are distinguishable. 

Little avyhallos, Corinthian type, but red and black glazed. 

Fragments of several cylices of the ‘Kleinmeister’ type ; one from the 
north side of the top of the hill, nearly complete. 

Small fragment of a black-figure cylix with part of a rudely-drawn bird, 
incised lines. 

Half of a black-glazed saucer with impressed patterns, and an illegible 
monogram scratched underneath. 

D. Porcelain figurines, ete. 

Little figures of Egyptian porcelain were not uncommon. Most of them 
have their parallels from Naucratis and Camirus. There may be mentioned 
two little figures of Bes of the usual type; a little white figure with a dark 
brown nose or beak, wearing the Disk-crown; the upper part of a little 
bearded figure with his hands to his sides ; the upper part of a nude female 
figure (Fig. 12), white with dark hair, arms extended (exact parallels from 
Camirus) ; portions of two similar figures, but with their arms to their sides 
(ef. Naukratis I. pl. II. nos. 10 and 17); part of an animal-headed figure ; 
lower part of flute-player (?); minute yellow eagle; etc. There were also 
found several porcelain beads, plain or ribbed, a little imitation shell, and two 
of the little disks with fretted edges. 

E. Scarabs and seals. 

Some five-and: twenty scarabs were found, some of stone, others of blue 
paste. The former are mostly of dark hard stone, rudely engraved with 
animal figures, which include a winged beast, a horned beast, and a mounted 
archer. A scarabaeoid of the same material bears simply a cross hatching of 
lines. One scarab is of transparent green stone with a representation of a 
lion and a bull, another is of bright peacock-blue colour, but not engraved. 
The paste scarabs are most of them imitations of the Egyptian, but the 
symbols are meaningless. One bears a face on the back, another has a silver 
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setting. They recall the scarabs found at Naucratis, where they may well 
have been manufactured. 

Besides the scarabs were found several seals. One, which is not en- 
graved, is surmounted by a couchant lion: it is of dark stone. The most in- 
teresting is a conical dark stone seal with a hole through the apex, engraved 
with mysterious characters (below, p. 186). There are several similar seals in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, where they are roughly classed as Hittite. 
Curious also are an imitation seal in terracotta (doubtless from a statuette) 
with an incised symbol resembling the Cypriote a‘, and a swivel seal, which 
seems to be of very hard wood, engraved with a rude stag (2), 

F, Miscellaneous objects. 

Several little limestone bases were discovered, perhaps for bronze 
statuettes, and two or three limestone shrine-lamps, of the ‘cocked-hat’ 
type. ‘There is also a diminutive bronze lamp of the same form. 

Other bronze cbjects are—an Egyptian uraeus with pin-holes for 





affixment; a bronze axle-socket; an object of mushroom shape with nail- 
holes through the rim, probably some sort of handle; a crude little dog (?) 
with collar; a three-edged arrow-head; two small rings; and a little 
fragment coated on one side with gold leaf. 

There are several more or less fragmentary terracotta objects, which 
I am unable to explain, or adequately describe in few words. They are 
probably connected with the terracotta figures, and some Assyriologist 
may be able to interpret them. The simplest are four objects resembling 
spear-heads (? points of dagger sheaths), one of them ‘feathered’ and 
painted red, and three little things like blunt arrow-heads with one barb 
shorter than the other. On the north side of the top of the hill was found a 
terracotta handle with a design in relief, apparently from the same mould as 
one found on the Cistern site. A bearded figure lays his left hand on the 
head, and right on the shoulder, of a smaller figure facing him. Then 
comes a round hole, below which is a figure riding on a bull (?). 

Among various odds and ends may be noticed two fragments from the 
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lower part of a little green enamelled vase. From a simple base rise brown 
triangular rays or vandykes to a narrow brown band through their apices. 
The vessel, although of different material, must have resembled in design 
that published by Mr. Petrie in this Jowrnal, vol. xi. pl. XIV. fig. 9. 

Little cowrie and similar shells were very common. They are bored as 
though for stringing together in anecklace. We may also mention a fragment 
of ostrich egg, and a little bead of elongated form and red transparent stone. 
Lastly there are four bronze coins. Three of them were picked up on the 
surface and are evidently late Roman or Byzantine. The fourth was found 
in the very thick of the objects in the main trench, six or eight feet from the 
surface. Strangely enough it proves from its fabric to be of Ptolemaic date 
and is consequently of no assistance in determining the chronology of the 
finds. The only other objects which can be suspected of so late an origin 
are the black-glazed saucer with impressed patterns and the little terracotta 
legs in relief. This coin is an awful warning against chronological generaliz- 
ations from isolated instances, even when found among homogeneous and 


apparently undisturbed surroundings. 


IX. Site of the large limestone drums. 


The work on this site, being mainly directed to the plan of the building, 
seldom penetrated below the surface rubbish, and yielded few objects of in- 
terest. Over twenty coins were found, the latest of which date from the 
Lusignan kings of Cyprus. Some terracotta fragments of good period were 
discovered. They recall those found in such abundance on the Cistern site, 
female figures with high head-dresses bearing animals. With them was 
broken pottery of good black-glazed fabric, both plain and stamped, and a 
‘cocked-hat’ lamp. Among miscellaneous objects are a little amber figure 
of a child, a bronze spoon, a marble thumb from a statue, and a bit of marble 
slab with very late carving representing a bird and foliage. 


x. Tomls. 


The tombs numbered 1, 2, and 3 lay in the field of Lefteris Michaeli 
close by the large tumulus near ‘8. Catherine’s tomb.” Tombs they seem to 
have been, but as we found them they were merely holes, long ago collapsed, 
and probably robbed before that. Nothing was found in them but broken 
pottery, plain and Cypriote of the commonest sorts, one little lecythoid vase 
of the Toduza type, and fragments of crude little terracotta figurines. 

Tomb 4, which lies farther to the west towards the church of §. Barna- 
bas, had already been opened and partially worked by the Encomites. 
the three terracotta sarcophagi which it contained they had opened two, in the 
third we found a bone pin and a pair of little thin gold earrings of horse-shoe 


shape. The tomb yielded also :—pottery—nineteen of the little bottles with 


swelling waists and slender necks and feet, nine Roman lamps, a minute pot, 
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three plain light jugs, a hollow pig (probably a rattle), a clay button, and 
a headless male statuette, wearing a chlamys passed behind his back, and 
holding a dove against his chest with both hands: g/ass—eight bottles, two 
cups, two beads, : vonze—a mirror, two spatulac, a little disk, a crescent, a 
leaf-shaped object pointed at each end, a number of little studs, and two 
Roman coins: jewellery—a pair of thin gold wire earrings with beads upon 
them, and a quantity of diamond-shaped gold leaves!: four iron strigils: a 
small dark stone saucer with four ‘ears’: a little thin ivory tablet: and a 
little square leaden frame with circular aperture, decorated with raised bosses 
and granulations, precisely similar to one figured in Salaminia, pl. VI. no. 4. 

The few other tombs opened lie farther to the south in the field of 
Panagis Hadji Tophi. They proved to be of much earlier date, and the rock 
of the low ridge in which they are excavated is firm and compact, so that 
they were found in admirable preservation. Every one had, however, as it 
turned out, been systematically robbed. The tombs, small vaulted chambers, 
lay so thick that the robbers had often no difficulty in breaking through the 
walls from one to another. The contents were perhaps never very mag- 
nificent, but it was little indeed that had been left behind. Plain pottery was 
the staple, mostly of light yellowish colour. Wide-mouthed jugs and jugs 
with pinched lips were among the commonest forms, but there were also 
little amphorae, bowls, ‘ cocked-hat’ lamps, ete., and single specimens of the 
Toduzra lecythi, and the ovoid vases already well known in Cyprus.? Frag- 
ments of Cypriote pottery of the ordinary style were common, and small 
pieces of black-glazed ware occasionally to be met with. 

Reference has already been made to two interesting fragments from 
tomb 7, They show the same colours and technical methods as the painted 
draperies from Todua. Rosettes left of the natural colour of the clay in a 
black metope field, lotus flowers outlined with black and partly filled in with 
red, are designs already familiar to us. The fragments are small and it is not 
easy to say from what vessels they can have come, but one at least must be 





from a flat pinax. 

Beyond pottery there is little to record. Crude figurines and alabastra 
were sometimes found. One tomb contained an iron knife, another a stone 
object resembling a scythe-sharpener. It is to be regretted that so little was 
found, for the tombs seem to be of excellent period. 


XI. Tota tod Meyannry. 


This site, on which we stumbled in our search for tombs, was remark- 
able for the abundance of chips of inscriptions to be found on it, and for the 
absence of anything else. The antiquities which it produced are altogether 


1 A crown of similar gold leaves is seen xi. p. 56. 
painted on some of the heads on the mummy- * For the shape, ¢f. Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 405, 
panels brought by Mr. Petrie from the Fayum. — Fig. 17, and J... v. p. 103. 
They are very common in late tombs, ef. J.H.S. 
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insignificant. As was to be expected, statuary takes the first place, but is 
limited to half a dozen fragments of marble figures and the foot of a rude 
limestone statuette. The fragments are of the very smallest size, and not 
one of them, so far as can be distinguished, of any particular merit. Three 
terracotta fragments recall types already described—a hand with a bracelet 
on the wrist holding a bird, a female figure holding an object against her 
breast, and a bird’s head. Four bronze coins were found, and a small gold 
Byzantine coin picked up on the surface by the reapers was purchased. 


The tale of our finds is complete. If the enumeration has sometimes 
been tedious it must be remembered that it is often as important to know 
what was not found on a site as what was found, so that a practically ex- 
haustive treatment may be justified. On the other hand no one can be more 
conscious than the writer how inadequately several important points have 
been dealt with. 

By way of appendix one little antiquity may be briefly noticed, which 
was acquired in the village of Hagios Sergios. It is a female head of marble 
about four inches high. The left side, including the eye, is broken away. 
The hair, which is bound back from the forehead by a simple head-band, 
is slightly worked, but well distinguished in texture from the skin. The eyes 
were rather high set and deep at the inner corners, for the centre of the fore- 
head is prominent. The nose continued the line of the upper face. The 
lips were full. The chin is rounded, the neck slightly inclined to the right, 
the face directed a little to the left. The expression is grave and severe. 
To judge from its type and style this little work may well date from the 


fourth century B.C. 
J. ArtHuR R. Munro. 


Notre.—Mr. Warwick Wroth of the British Museum has _ kindly 
examined the coins found at Salamis and furnished the following note on 


them— 


I have now looked through the coins discovered during the excava- 
tions in Cyprus. You have carefully noted the find-spot of each specimen, 
and itis much to be regretted that the majority of the coins are in such 
poor preservation. Mr. Ready, the Museum electrotypist, tells me that he 
does not consider that they can be cleaned satisfactorily, so that it is im- 
possible to make a detailed report on the finds. So far as Iam able to 
judge, the bulk of the specimens belong to Byzantine and late Roman times 
The latest coins found are of Cyprus itself, being silver or billon ‘deniers’ 
of Henry II. King of Cyprus struck A.D, 1310-1324, They have the olvevse 
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type of alion; reverse Cross, and are in the box marked ‘ Drums.’ The Greek 
class seems to be little represented. One bronze coin marked ‘ Totpaa 
April 10’ is of Ptolemy, and among the large series of coins—chietly 
Byzantine—found in the Agora is a Macedonian regal coin of bronze struck 
B.C. 279—277. It has the obverse type of a Macedonian shield ornamented 
with the Gorgoneion. 

Amongst the Roman coins is a sestertius (brass) of Severus Alexander, 
found in the Cistern. Site F yielded some late Roman (and Byzantine) 
pieces as well as a sestertius, apparently of Trajan. The Byzantine coins 
consist principally of the large copper money bearing the mark of value M 
on the reverse. Coins of this type were issued from the time of Anastasius 
to that of Theophilus. 

There is one Byzantine coin of gold, a half-solidus (found in the Todu7ra 
tod Meyandn) of Maurice Tiberius A.D. 582—602. A similar specimen is 
described in Sabatier’s Monnaies byzantines, vol. i. p, 239, no. 4: Pl. xxiv. 13. 


WARWICK WroTH. 


Mr. Wroth subsequently identified bronze coins from— 


The Site of the Granite Columns : 
Severus Alexander. 
Arecadius. 

Maximinus. 


A Ptolemy. 
The Sand Site: 


One little Greek coin and one Ptolemaic. 

Severus Alexander. 

Constantine Pogonatus. 

The majority Byzantine, some few Roman after Constantine, 


The coins referred to in the postscript seemed after cleaning to be 
Roman Imperial (Tomb 4), and Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (Todu7ra). 
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III.—INscrIPTIONS, 


I shall probably best serve the reader's convenience by arranging the in- 
scriptions under general heads, so as to produce a certain correspondence with 
the section on sites excavated. 


T. Variant readings of Inscriptions from Sulamis and district, previcusly 
published, 


(1) Lebas and Waddington, Voy. Arch. II. no. 2763. 


The first line should read pero fxs i UYN 


H , 
The last line should read Q ve Me NAS + 


(2) Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 68 no. 13. 
Read UNDIA tov dir [or PiA—probably] at commencement. 


(3) ibid. no. 15. For ‘house of the same Dimitri,’ read house of Hadj 
Anastasi Panagyi. 
And in line 3, ONHEANAPOS APTABATOY 
’Ovncavdpos ’AptaBatov. 
(4) aid. no. 16. 
Line 4. 5. Q for O. 
Line 6. the first letter of the date seems rather 
tobe X than ¢, 


II. Unpublished inscriptions from Salamis, found in adjacent villages. 


(1) Round cippus, used as gate-stone in garden of Panagyis Hadji Tophi 
at Encomi. About 3’ high: letters very irregular, and poorly cut 1}’—1}" 
high. 
D(is) M(anibus). 
P. AELIO. PF. BAS! 
LIO ////// PALATINA 
NICOMEDIA 
EVOC (ato) FL. VALENS 
COLLEGA . FEC(it). FRA 
TRI PIENTISSIMO 


[The above represents Mr. Tubbs’ copy: Mr. Munro has BASILIDE, 
which fills up the space left blank above before Palatina, Such a form of 
the dative occurs C.I.L. x. p. 1172. The cognomen preceding the tribe-name 
is irregular, but there seems no reason to doubt the reading. Frater =‘ brother- 
in-arms. —ED.] 
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(2) Sandstone cippus over house-door of Maria Kakouri at Encomi: 


about 2’ x 1'6”. Surface worn. Letters }’—1”, late fairly regular, 


AIO PENWHE YM NAEL 
APX EK PHCTEX AIP E 
APT GE Us fv X PHO Te 


LALP & 


Avoyéven [sic] yupvaci- 
-apXe XPNTTE Yaipe 
*Aptéuwv ypnote 
yatpe 


(3) Round moulded cippus of limestone in addy of Constanti Hadji 
Tophi at Encomi: above, a socket-hole: diameter 1'4”, height about 3’.. 
Letters poor, slightly cut, 1” and 2” high. 


ATIOM2 Ng 


XPHCTEXA)PE 


*ArrodXwr[€ 
YeNnoTe Kaipe 


(4) Fragment of white marble slab, broken all sides, surface good, back 
stippled, 7” x 43° x1”. Letters well cut 3’—}’. Found by a villager of 
Encomi on Toumpa tou Michaili (v. sup. ‘Excavations’ site J): and from him 
purchased. Now in the British Museum. 





(LS Ipwrapyolv 
tov Pirimmov 
ov gt & B 6 L px Taiov 
I] ]vutoxpatous latpov 
oovugic aod L pi. 
Tpovrra ,B’ 
Sepoviov LovrAmixiov Ia}yxr€ovs Ovn[parcavod 
ayor jobér[ ov 
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I have as yet no satisfactory key to the complicated chronology of this 
fragment.! 

Servius Sulpicius Pancles Veranianus would appear to have been a per- 
son of note : already two previously published inscriptions refer to him [Lebas 
and Waddington, IV. 2759. Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 63 no, 15]. 


5, Blue marble block built into rear wall of house of Ali Hassin at Encomi. 
Surface much worn, the greater part of the inscription being obliterated. 
The stone is not complete, and its original dimensions cannot be ascertained : 
in its present condition it measures about 2’ x 10”. The letters, which are 
neat and regular, are 1” high. 


AT O NAP 

DEKTQNYM = ONATTOZEAEIP 
NTOTETAPTONOAHMOS 
AAMINIQNTONEAYTOYM//////// 


[The above is Mr. Munro’s reading. The inscription is a fragment in 
honour of an Emperor, and should be restored 


‘ » « «+ Sy)\(waplyexfis eEovolas 
tlo &xr(o)v b()Lat lov amro(d)ederry- 
pévolv To TéTapTov o OAmos 
Tov Lar]apuiviwv Tov éavtod r[latépa. 


The numerals make it practically certain that the Emperor honoured is 
Nero, and the date the earlier part of the year 59 A.D., which suits well with 
the style of tlie lettering. —ED.] 


6. One of the boys engaged on the works brought us a marble fragment 
which had been for many years in the wall of his brother’s house. It was 
purchased and is now in the British Museum. The stone which measures 
17” x 172” x 23” has borne an inscription of at least sixteen lines of small 
Greek characters ; but the surface has been so thoroughly scoured and worn 
away that I have failed as yet to make out more than the extremities of some 
of the lines. These are in part portions of proper names, and do not greatly 
assist in restoring the inscription, which, until it has been subjected to longer 
study, I forbear to publish. 








1 [The difficulties in the way of interpreting individuals contributed, besides money, one 
or more dpdua, and it is conceivable that 6 in 


these signs and numerals as dates seem in- 
this Salaminian list stands for that word. The 


superable, and I would suggest that they re- 
present quotas or subscriptions to a Salaminian — combination #1 ® remains unexplained, but on 
festival, a supposition which a@ywvoGerov (if the same analogy would represent 510 of some- 
rightly read) in the last line supports. Ican- thing, whose initial letter is alpha. I would 
not interpret all the numerals, but would com- — suggest then that the whole is a list of names 
pare inscriptions of Paphos (J. H. S. 1888, Nos. and quotas, and that in two cases we have re- 
15 and 110), in which a sign Z, similar to one corded contributions of 510. . .? 2 6(Wdria) and 
used above, appears to stand for drachmac. In 120 drachmae, and of 510... ?1 d(Wdémov) and 
the case of the Paphian festival (No, 15) 48 drachmae respectively.—ED. ] 
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7. Lying just in front of the Forester’s House were four fragments of a 
large limestone block which from its form, as well as from the content of an 
inscription upon it, had evidently been brought from the ruins of the later 
aqueduct from Kythréa. The frame in which the inscription is enclosed 
measures about 1’ 10” x 1' 22": letters very coarse, poor, and late, lined in 
with vermilion. 

éy[evolvtw avy O[e@ 

B adte [ai a] ides é- 

a(t) "Apxadio[v told olog- 
wTdtou (apyet- 

oxotrov p(nvi) 9! i(v)8(exTi@vos) a’ 


The first indiction falls, in the beginning of the viith century, in the 
years 613, 628, 643 A.D. The Arcadius here mentioned is the first of that 
name, a man who enjoyed a high reputation for learning—so the epithet 
copdwtatouv is not merely epitheton ormans—and was known especially as 
author of a life of 8. Simeon Stylites. He belongs to the close of the vith 
century and commencement of the viith. Cyrus Bishop of Phasis writes 
in 626 A.D. that he had sent to Arcadius a copy of a rescript of Fl. Heraclius : 
and Sergius Archbishop of Salamis and successor to Arcadius refers to him in 
a letter to Pope Theodore against the Monotheletae which was read before 
the 2nd Lateran Council of 649. The Plutarchus who is mentioned in in- 
scriptions from the aqueduct published in the Voyage Archéologique is probably 
a metropolitan of minor importance whose term of office intervenes between 
that of Arcadius and that of Sergius. 


8. About 3 feet below the level of the keystone on the interapse of the 
easternmost of the two arches which still stand complete in the middle of the 
plain southwards of Ayi Sergyi, built into the structure is a block of limestone 
which has carried an inscription similar to the preceding, though only the 
frame and the final + now remain. The surface has all but entirely disap- 
peared owing to the action of the weather. The stone is about 3’ x 1’ 9." 


9. Built into the structure of the next fragment (seawards) of the aque- 
duct, and occupying a position relative to the arch similar to that of the 
preceding, is again a limestone block inscribed with square characters like 
those of Lebas and Waddington, no, 2764. The inscription is set in a frame, 
and is partially legible. Viewed from below it seems clearly to have contained 
the same formula as no. 7 supra: but the reading here given is hardly more 
than conjectural. 

éy[evovt |w [avy] 00 
a 


Tal eTTa 
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- 


The three inscriptions 7. 8.9. taken together are of interest: for they 
show what those published by Lebas and Waddington fail to do, that it is to 
the construction of the still existing arches that each and all refer. These 
arches are in genuine pointed style, and their period as shown by the in- 
scriptions is the first half of the viith century A.D., an architectural date of 
importance. The aqueduct was probably the last great work carried out in 
Constantia. In 648 Mavias and his Saracens committed fearful havoc, and 
nearly destroyed the city: and the last mention of an archbishop of Con- 
stantia is at the vith Synod 678 A.p. 

10. Brought in by a villager. The face of this marble has splintered 
away leaving a portion of the original surface in the centre. Inscribed sur- 
face 4}” x 33”, with neat lettering 2” high: much worn by exposure to 
weather. Broken on all sides. Now in the British Museum. 





Opaav]|AXos ’Appu| Biou 


A 
. ees OF AUTOS 


11. From Encomi also comes a fragment of a large brown unglazed bow] 
stamped transversely on its rim. 


AIO A 
TO 


+ Acvopdvtov 


III. Lnseripticns oltained in caxcavating. 


A. ‘The Columns.’ As already mentioned in dealing with the excava- 
tions, this site is almost entirely barren of inscribed stones. To the couple 
of fragments given in the preceding section there is nothing to be added 
here. 

B. The Agora. 

A,. Certain inscriptions were found on the surface before excavation 
began. Of these the most important is (1) a fragmentary blue marble block 
from the pedestal of a statue in honour of Tiberius. The stone measures 
103” x 6}” x 7” thick, and, though broken at both ends, is square above and 
below with exception of the edges which are frayed. Letters vary according 


Mad 


to position from 2” to 1}", and are cut in Roman style shallow and fanciful. 
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The surface of the stone is rather worn. Now in the British Museum. 
Found on the hillock. 







UWA 
KEROT ESTALIS » 


INO RAV 
DAMA CVRAVLY UD 
ClUCR ETLO RVFO 






[This fragment has been communicated to Prof. Mommsen, who suggests 
that it may have read originally thus: 


[In honorem] 
[Ti. Caesaris divi Aug. f.] 
divi] Iuli nepoti(s) Aug.[pont. max. 
tribunic]iae potestatis [et Iuliae 
Augustae]minorum[nostrorum 
facien|dam curavit ide[m dedicavit 


.....C. Lucretio Rufo. 


Prof. Mommsen does not express himself satisfied with this restoration, 
but refuses to admit Sala]minorum in line 3 as Mr. Tubbs suggested. The 
squeeze does not make it certain that there is an A at the beginning of linc 
3. The date, according to the interpretation given above, must lie between 
June 27, B.c. 6 and the same day B.c. 5,—ED.] 


(2) Part of a large blue marble block [pedestal], square to left and below, 
broken above and to right: 9}” x 8)” x 19" thick. Letters fairly cut and 
shallow, 1” high. Left in situ, on southern hillock at foot of which it was 
found, 


HALE TO 


t 


A third fragment of similar character to the preceding, also found 

on the surface, proved to be part of a large pedestal-inscription of which 
° ‘ 7 _ 

much larger fragments were discovered several weeks later (inj. no. 17). 

B, The progress of the excavations soon brought to light a number of 
other inscribed stones the texts of which here follow for the most part in 
the order of discovery. A large number of splinters and fragments bearing 
only a few letters are not reproduced, but in view of a continuation of work 
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on the temple under the hillock, impresssions and full particulars of all have 


been preserved. 


3. Fragment white marble 5” x 13” x ?” broken all sides. Letters }”; 
surface good.. From trench on slope of hillock : now in temporary museum 
of Salamis (Forester’s House). 


OREAEIC 


amr jodedevyp[ évov 


4. Block of blue marble: broken behind, and partly cut away above: to 
right re-cut for joint: 2’ 6” x 10” x 1'6” thick. Letters 12”, square and 


regular. From ‘olive press’: left in situ. 


~~ oe =, ee 


HTTOAIZ Here MINI 
MOmMX ON MOZXXOYAP = Aly 
TOTITR-TON ETO = 
a ia i eh ch 


‘H onus ) Sadrapiviolv 
Mocxov Mecyov apEar[ ta 
TO TPOTOV ETOS 















5. Blue marble block (pedestal), re-cut: 2’ 61” x 73” x 2' 42’. Letters 
11”, fairly regular ; inscription between lines. The surface has been redressed 
o obliterate an older inscription, of which on aint traces remain, includ- 
to obliterate an older inscription, of which only faint t in, includ 
ing a o in the left-hand upper corner. Socket on top, channel below. 
g the left-hand upper corner. Socket on t I 1 below 
Found forming part of floor of ‘ olive-press’: left in situ. 


Sn ee 
~~ + 


AITORYMTVIGY I'* 
TB IANCTHNGICYNAIKRATOY 


"TOFOX KATINAS O x 


_— 


Aci ’Odvprrio 
AtBlav tThv yuvaixa Tod 
av|toxpatopos Kaicapos 

L]eBla]orod 
K.T.A. 
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The dedication Avi "OXvpriw has been referred to in a previous section 
‘Excay. on site of Agora,’ p. 78]. 
gora, } 


6. Large blue marble block (pedestal) 1'11"” x 9 x 2’ 4)": partially 
cut away: socket-holes for feet above, channel (of olive-press) below. Letters 
very neatly cut between lines, 3” to 1}” ; surface quite fresh and clean. Found 
in ‘ olive-press,’ and left in situ. 

Bilingual inscription, defective above, to left side, and at lower right-hand 
corner. 












) ANSE TAVLIM ROBT J 
CORETLIRERTA’ HON ORISCAVSSA 
haber th rAIOR a 





G. JuLjium- Nipam.G. JULius-c[H1us] 
DNIANUS- ET. JULIA- LAMPyRIS- CHII 


U]XOR -ET LIBERTA : HONORIS - CAUSSA 
Taiov] lovAvov Nidav Vadios "lovAcos Xetos 
. Svtjavos xai lovAta Aaprupis yuvn Xe[ ‘ov 
Kali amedevbépa Termhs yap[cv 


The inscription from its spelling is probably of the Augustan age. 
Lampyris is an unusual cognomen : it occurs once in an inscription, and there 
also of a freed woman [Wilmanns Exempla 1.L. I. 1360]. 


7. Blue marble pedestal 2’ 113” x 9}” x 2'103". Letters 13”, lightly 
graved, The channel (of the press) passes through the first line of the in- 
scription, of which also the beginning and end have been cut away. Surface 
fair. Found in ‘olive-press,’ and left in situ. 


SO , 


FF TOAEMAIONTONITTOAE MA 
BEPENIKH =< OEQNEYEPCET. 
ME pe. 


Blao[tréa] ItoXepaior Itorewado[u viov 
klat Bepevixcns Oeav Evepyetav 


IléXow I [éXoz7ros 





This is Ptolemy Philopator [221-204 B.c.]. 
HS: —VOL. AM. N 
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8. Blue marble block [pedestal] 1’ 8?” x 10}” x 2’2”. — Letters 
moderate §”. Surface good except where deliberately cut away or redressed. 
Channel (of press) above: upper line wanting, as also beginning and end of 
second and third lines. Found in ‘olive-press,’ and left in situ. 





= -KAL ASIKAIO=S Y NHAX 
Tyan 


~_—_"* 


a! ee 





[rov detva] 
alvOv7atov 4) Bovrr €x Told tddov 
a|yvelas Kat Sixavocvvns yalpuw 
RS 

If the era is reckoned from the constitution of the province in 55 the pro- 
consul referred to will be the governor of Cilicia in 42 B.c.: more probably 
the date is calculated from the reconstitution of the island under Augustus 
and will then be 9 B.c.! 

8’ is not an absolutely certain reading, owing to the adjacent fracture in 
the stone: but as the stroke above the letters is complete and the stone re- 
tains part of the tooling for an I stroke, there can be little doubt that 1d 
were the original characters. 


9. Fragment white marble 9” x 9” x 2}. Letters 1’—1}” rather un- 
even. Surface covered with mortar: broken all sides except above. From 
southern end of east colonnade. Now in British Museum. 





[ Prof. Mommsen suggests : 
PlotiJn. Augus[tae 
pro felicita]te 
matris imp. Hadriani cJonjuge di- 
vi Traiani Caesa]ris Aug. et pa- 
tronae . . . .  Jtensinus 


1 [The latter alternative is much to be pre- is important as proving that the second pro- 
ferred. In 42 8.c. Cyprus was in all probability — vincial era is the one commonly used in Cyprus, 
still held by Arsinoe and Ptolemy, to whom and is usually denoted by the sign L. In that 
Caesar had given it in 47 B.c., and consequently —_ case the dating of several previously-known in- 
had nothing to do with any proconsular govern- _ scriptions will need revision.— Ep. } 
or. If the numerals are rightly read, this date 
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He adds however that the blunders thus admitted seem, like the lettering, 
to belong to a later period : though in a Greek province considerable latitude 


may be allowed.—ED. ] 


10. Three fragments, not continuous, of a white marble slab, broken en 
all sides (a) 7” x 74” x 3” (b) 43” x 33” x 3” (©) 28" x 23" x 3". In (6) 
a longitudinal drill hole as for rivet. Letters, not cut with chisel, but splin- 
tered as though with a nail or similar tool: 13”. Found towards north end 
of West colonnade close to surface. Now in temporary Museum at 


Salamis. 


[This is too fragmentary for restoration.—ED.] 


11. Fragment marble 4}” x 4}” x 1}: broken on all sides except. per- 
haps below. Surface sound, mortared. Letters neat 8”. West colonnade, 
about 35th column. Now in British Museum. 





. gavav Kali 
mor €re[ vOépay 
TloAv|Scov apet| As evexa 


If the second line is rightly restored we have here the fragment of an 
inscription which if complete would probably be of value for the history of 


Salamis. 


12. Two large blocks (continuous) of blue marble which have carried 
an inscription in bronze (a) 13” x 14” x 9” thick : broken in every direction 
(b) 1’ 5” wide x 124” thick: original surface at back, otherwise broken, 

N 2 
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Only the socket-holes and imprint of the letters on the stone remain: but 
the reading is almost certain. Found by the eastern column-wall: left in 
situ. 





— 


i Re leg. AUJ]G- PRO- PR[AETORE 
SALAMINIORU]M FOR[UM- DILAPSUM 
RESTITUIT] 


As to the significance of the inscription see above under ‘ Excavations on 
site of Agora,’ p. 80. 


13. Three fragments from a similar block of blue marble, which also 
have carried bronze letters, were found. Unfortunately only the socket-holes 
remain: the surface of the stone is uneven, and the imprint of the letters 
cannot be traced with any approach to certainty. Found in same spot. Left 
in situ. 

14, Fragment blue marble block 5}” x 5}: letters 1” poor and shallow. 
Square below, elsewhere broken. Found on surface of Eastern slope. Now 
in temporary museum at Salamis. 


1 


> ‘ 
. evep[yerias 


15. Marble slab broken to left, top and bottom 214” x 10§” x 2,4”. 
Letters 14’’—1}” in many parts worn. Found by outer (East) colonnade wall 
near §.E. corner. Has been used as building stone, surface being covered with 
mortar. Now in British Museum. 
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Avtoxpatopt Kaic laps Oeob Tpaiavod 
Teppavixod Aax:]xod TapOcxod vid 
Oeod Nepova viw]vé Tpaiave “Adpiava 
‘H words tov Laralue((wv) 4 Kvapou 
EntpoTroNs ? TOvlowrTipa. 
For the possible connection of this record see above ‘ Excavations, p 81. 
16. Portion of the blue marble block (pedestal ?): 8” x 5”. Surface, but 
little damaged. Roughly recut to left. Other edges broken: but a portion 
of the original edge remains at the top, allowing room for two more lines 
than are preserved (or one with a margin).. Below, the edge though rough 
cannot have lost anything of consequence. Letters ?” neat. Found against 
4th cross-wall (E outer wall towards S.E.). Now in temporary museum at 
Salamis. 





tov Seiva Tov Seivos Tov aUyyEevh TOD 
Baciréws Tov oTpatnyor Kal 
apyvepéa T]Ov Kata [Thy vicov . 
y] 
ete a Jpe////« 
avy Tlois otpaltimtars Kal of 
, ’ a ¢ ’ \ 

ouptrorTevome |vor apet[ ns Evexa ets TOV Baci- 
Aéa IIto]Aepaio[y Oedv tov Seiva 

\ fol > Ul aA a Mw 
Kal TH\s evep[yerias hv Siatenret Exwv 


8; Inscriptions found in and about the northern cella-wall of the temple 
on the hillock, It is to be noted that all inscribed stones were found on this 
side of the temple, which fronts towards the Agora, and that the fragments lay 
thickest at the corners N.E. and N.W. of the cella-wall. 
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17. Six fragments from a large marble pedestal, formed evidently of two 
blocks, to the one of which alone the fragments, all continuous, belong. One 
(small) fragment was found Jan. 30 on the surface, others in the earth on 
Mar. 2, 3, and 4. Placed together they nearly complete the one block, which 
is broken above but square to left, right and below, and measures 2’ 
8}" x 133” x 13)”. Letters 1}’—12” well cut. N.E. corner of cella: left 
in situ. 





- 
ath SYKAI IA 
A} Ayer 
EYE PCE SLAC ENEXENT 


eS 


Baowl{éa Urorepy]ai[o[v Gedy tov Setva viov Baciréws 
IIroAreua[lolu cai Baciri[oons tis Seivos Oedv . 

ai év Kump tetaypeélvar wefixal Suvapecs 
evepyeoias Evexev T [js es Eautas 








18. Fragment of blue marble block (pedestal): 1’ 6” back to front x 
103” high: square to left and below. Inscribed surface poor, 93” x 6?”. 
Letters ?” badly cut. N.E. corner of cella: in temporary museum at 


Salamis. 


AEN EWENKH 
KATTHNIT® ris 
\ 


J 


Tov Seiva K.T.X. 

apeThs 
évexev xa[t evvolas eis Tov Baciréa IItodcpatov 
Kai Thy TONY TOY Ladapivioy 


19. Three continuous fragments of blue marble block (pedestal). Surface 
292" x 10)" x 12” back to front. Letters }”, fairly cut. N.E. corner of 
cella: left in situ. 
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2) TONS 
Avolvictov ’Apictwvos. 


20. Blue marble block in two pieces (half pedestal): surface 2’ x 1’ x 
161” back to front: square to left, right and below, broken above top left- 
hand corner worn. Letters 13”—1}", firmly cut, but affected in style. Mid- 
dle line chiselled away. N.W. angle of cella: left in situ. 










“> I] AOMH, OPA Ss 
NZI. 
Esc at tcr eae 








ene 


[|[|[N Ocods ptropyntopas tolvs aderdovs 
kal Baoitaocav Bepe|vixny [tiv Ovyatépa oi ev Kip tetaypévor 
Avxcou? rev] pOevtes Se ev TH vijow KaWM dv Kai [éxédevoer vel simile quid]. 
The preceding lines of the inscription can be easily restored : they con- 
tain the names of Ptolemy VIII. Lathyros, known on inscriptions as Philo- 
metor, and of his wife. The inscription must have been put up in hononr of 
Ptolemy’s daughter Berenice (or Cleopatra) during her short reign, before 
she was put to death by her husband Alexander after a married life of nine- 
teen days. The erasure of the middle line will then belong to the brief in- 
terval between Alexander’s murder of his wife and his own death at the 
hands of the infuriated populace t.c. 80. 


21. Broken blue marble block (pedestal): surface 17} x 9}” x 8?’ 
back to front (back broken away). Letters 1” slightly cut and without true 
apices as though by a Roman hand. Square to night and below. N.E. angle 
of cella; left in situ. 





ENOYTAKATAT HN 
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. @V TOs TPWTOLS 
apxtepevoa |uévou Ta KaTa THY 
vio |p. 
22. White marble plaque fragmentary, and broken in two pieces : 10'x4}' 
Inscription in panel sunk about ~,”. Letters 


x14”: surface 975" x 43", 
poor 2”, variable. Surface worn in parts, mortared. Broken all sides: but 


the panelling shows that there was no additional line below. 
cella: now in the British Museum. 


N.E. angle of 






KAICTH PIEKTOYA 


re 


[Adtoxpatopt Népov Kraviie] 

Kalicaps YeBlacteé Ve[ppavixe Snpapyixis 

’ U X f > , A 2 , \ , 

é€ovcias T]o [’ avtoxpatope To C vrralt@ To 6 

Kurpliov } vijoos To idi@ Oe@ Kai cwrhpe ex rod [idiov. 








{rected in the end of 59 or early part of 60 A.D. 


23. Fragment of white marble slab: surface 53” x 58” x 12", worn, 


broken all sides. Letters 1” 6” fair. N.W. angle of cella: now in British 


Museum. 


CVI 


3 


4 


[Apparently contains the names Proculo and Tibullo.—Eb.] 
24. Fragment white marble plaque. Surface 73” x 6”: thickness 1}’: 
square to left only; surface flaked away through action of water: mortared. 


Letters 1”, fair, N.E. angle of cella: now in British Museum, 





Sodaflis Aug, 


p. pr. 
tl 
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25. Three fragments, not ee of a white marble slab (a) 73" x 

‘x 12” (0) 64" 6" x 12” (©) 23” x 23 x 14". 

Surface of all mortared, pa slightly disintegrated: each fragment 
broken on all sides. Letters 2” blackened, moderate cutting. The edges of 
(a) and (d) are rounded away, and do not retain marks of fracture: those of 
(a) and (b) were found together at the N.E. angle of cella: 
Now in British 





(c) are sharper. 
(c) three weeks previously near N.W. angle of stoa wall. 


Museum, 








PAYF TO} () 
(as 
KA" EMIEEINETITO® Pa ale 
THN 
A'ry Jemegcectoeotiocrmnts - > KOWTHN 
ONTEX I 
\. 


The connection and meaning of these fragments is too obscure to admit 
of complete restoration. The following words occur :— 
(a) els THD (0) 


THs xopals ‘Orv |uriov thv 


. Tw ETEL TEPL ae 
yeypa]upévors mpoatipol[v ap|yovtes 
olixa yepmtée eri TO 
> / \ / 
apyuplou Spaypas xiXlas (c) € 
ryemeé lev odKa TA yeLvome|va éypaypa TO 


[In (a) 1. 1 I read ////<1tHM on the impression: 1. 4 fin. TOM, Itisa 
great pity that this stone is not more complete: it seems to record a contract 


Ep.] 


26. C :—The wall of the new city. 

Fragment of blue marble block found built into the wall of the later 
city : 53” x 22". The inscription is too fragmentary to merit an attempt at 
restoration: but it is interesting from the position in which it was found. It 
is not earlier than the first century A.D.: and would thus supply a terminus 
a quo for the date of the wall, were such necessary, 





for exporting 
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C2 :—The Loutron. 


For the inscriptions found here—nos. 27-30—see above under ‘ Excava- 
tions on site of Loutrén’ p. 88. There were also one or two tiny frag- 
ments, and one piece of inscribed marble had been built into the southern 
wall. It only contains however the lower part of three or four letters from a 
Greek inscription and has no more value than what is implied in the fact of 
its use in building. 


D.E.G.F. From these sites practically nothing in the form of inscrip- 
tions was obtained (31). From one of the shafts of D. however comes a frag- 
ment of a marble plaque with a few letters engraved in an unusual style ; 
the broad strokes being purely triangular in form. In temporary museum 
at Salamis. 





32. From G. (Toumpa) was secured a conical seal of steatite with a 
curious inscription in characters which ought to be Cypriote but are not 
quite regular. It is reproduced here from an impression. Now in the 
British Museum. 





INscriBeD SEAL. 


We may read perhaps, starting with the centre character, Ke re e* 0° to’ 
which has a close resemblance to Kpéo(v)ro(s) (for the name ef. inscriptions 
from Poli no. 6. A.H.S.1890). But the superfluous e* would so far as my ex- 
perience goes be unexampled : and the last sign may rather be no than to. If 
the proposed reading could by any possibility stand good, the seal would be 
of more than usual interest as supplying an instance of Cypriote syllabic 
characters used as pure consonants. Ke’ ve’ at the beginning of a word 
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would in any case be = K pe (or other of the possible equivalents «py, xen 
«.T.r.): while here even the last e would have fallen away and been replaced 


by a sign of its own. 


H. The Drums Site. There was but little spoil also from this site. 
Besides a graffito on a piece of wall-plaster, and a fragment of white marble 
—neither of which I think it necessary to reproduce—the only inscribed 
stones were a small piece of blue, and a larger of white, marble. 


33. Fragment of blue marble slab: surface 6)” x 6?”, found in the 
centre cutting beside the South column wall. Now in temporary museum at 


Salamis. 


This might be part of Bepev]/«nv or of dca |nxnv. 


34. The white marble slab isa larger fragment. Square to right and 
below but broken above and to left, it measures 103” x 93” x 1?” and is in- 
scribed with neat characters 4” high. The surface is much abraded and 
worn, but the letters except those of the last line can be read with cer- 
tainty. Found in yéya at the S.E. corner of the site: now in British 
Museum. 
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... ¢ Tdpovos 
... ¢ Avtioyeds 
[o detva] Oelayévous ’Edéotos 
. ¢ ’Apiotopévous Mayrys 
[6 Setva] TXoutiadov ‘Trraumnves 
[6 detva] Acjovuciov ’Avtioyeds . 


. . . 05 EvBlotos [Evx ]opou 


Perhaps part of a list of mercenaries in the pay of of one of the later 
Ptolemies: or of subscribers to a festival, cf. no. 15 of Inscriptions from 
Paphos [7.7Z.8. Oct. 1888 p. 231]. [Or of Proxeni. In line 1 Mr. Munro 
reads Tapaevs, which is surely correct.—ED. ] 


J. Toumpa tow Michaili. For conditions of find see section on this site 
under heading ‘ Excavations.’ 


35, Fragment white marble slab: surface 33” x {’ x 14” thick, broken 
all sides. Letters well cut }”. Found in shaft close under surface. Now in 


British Museum. 





- avo... 


70 Tod] Acos ifepor 2] 
. § Piroxfvapou 


Again apparently a reference to the temple of Zeus, cf. sup. nos. III. 
5 and 25, inf. nos, 44 and 48, and see also ‘ Excavations.’ 


36. Splinter of plaque, white marble: 3}” x 13” x 2”. Letters fair 
4”, Faint lines to guide mason. Found on surface. Now in British 


Museum. 





37. Fragment of blue marble block ; complete above, elsewhere broken : 
"x 40” x 54” (present thickness, which is not original). Letters moderate. 
Found in shaft two or three feet below surface. Now at Salamis. 


2 
8 
” 


Ge -~7 
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38. Fragment white marble block: square above, elsewhere broken : 
32” x 2” x 44” (existing thickness which is not original). Letters fair, 


2”, Found on surface: now at Salamis (temporary museum). 





1// 


39. Fragment of white marble plaque: 42” x 4” x 3”. Letters 4”, 
poor, in late style, between lines. Found on surface: now in British 
Museum. 





ai oikia[e kal Ta apréda (vel simile quid) 
tla év Kopy [tis Ladapivos brapy- 
-ovTa por kal (To Seive) 

Memorandum of property, chiefly interesting as tending to show that 
the modern village of Encomi represents an ancient Kon tis Ladapivos. 
Totimpa tou Michaili lies between Salamis and Encomi, rather nearer to the 
latter village. 


40. Fragment of white marble plaque: 27” x 2%” x 8”. Letters about 
3", so slightly carved as to be almost graffiti, Found on surface: now in 
British Museum. 
/||[CANAMEINI//// 
/)//ATILECA. MI//// 
||| |HCAAAME1//// 
[|| ON1AW//]| 
J) KAAANS //// 
////VAN 
[Beyond the word Yadapewwi[ov in lines 1 and 8 nothing is to be made 
of this.—ED. ] 
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41. Fragment of blue marble block: square above broken elsewhere : 
43" x 7” x 6)” (present thickness which is not original). Letters, roughly cut 
on stippled (perhaps redressed) surface, ?’. Found on surface of ground. 
Now in the temporary museum Salamis, 


—y 





YTOKF 
PX1 


Avtoxpat[opt Kaloapt t@ Seive 6 Seiva 
apxveplet meylat@ K.T.r. 


42, Fragment of white marble plaque: broken all sides: 4” x 2}” x 2”: 
fairly good surface. Letters j’, moderate. Found on surface: now in 


British Museum. 


? dca |xov@ 
olyra cai ll... 
43. Wedge-shaped splinter of limestone: rough surface, 93” x 53” x 
about 2?” (present thickness which is not original), Found on surface. Now 
in British Museum. 





. lampo.. 


. lepaia... 
Tov] wavt|Lapynv 
dca] Biov 


44, From field of Giorgi Charolampou adjoining Toumpa tou Michaili 
to the North. Large blue marble pedestal : 2 73” x 144” x 19”: inscribed 
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surface 2'7)” x 7}’. Above socket-holes for feet of statue (bronze). Old 
crack in the stone, allowed for in cutting the inscriptions. Letters regular. 
Found lying isolated, just showing above the soil. Now in temporary 
museum at Salamis. 


—._.— 7 OAY MIN Gir —_———.-- 


RYTIFIQN TOKOINON EMITYAON 


EM ITYAOY TOYX§APIA FYMNALIAPXH 
SANTA TO OL EfKTOY IA l0YIIPOIK/ 


For the significance of this inscription ef. what has been said above in 
section on ‘ Excavations’ p. 105. 


Aci ’Orvprrip 
Kuzplov 76 Kowov "Ewrudrov 
’Epmvnrovu tod Xapia yupvaciapy- 
-cavta To ©’ L éx Tov idiov mpoika 


The ‘ year 9’ may be either the ninth year of the province 47 B.c., or the 
ninth from the reconstitution of the province by Augustus and its transference 
to the senate, i.e. 14 B.c. Combining with this inscription that published by 
Lebas and Waddington Voy. Arch. no. 2758 the family tree may perhaps be 
restored thus : 


Charias 
Empylos 


pete 
Empylos 


Pasikrates Karpion [for whom see also Op. cit. No. 2797]. 

45. From the field of Panagyis, adjoining Toumpa tou Michaili (see 
map). Portion of blue marble block: space to left and below, elsewhere 
broken. Surface 7}” x 53”: thickness, not original, about 7”. Letters 
moderate, 3”—}”. Now in temporary museum at Salamis. 
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Aidkru[y tov otpatnyov Tov év Kitpo taccopévev 
of 
, , a ‘ > a a z 
Kpytolp % rods Tov Larapiviwr apetis Evera is 
Siate[Aei Exar eis Tov Baothéa T1todewaiov Kai THv 
Baair[tocar (tiv Setva) Oeovs diropntopas Kai 
evep[yeoias Tis els EavTHy. 


The inscription dates very possibly from the disturbed reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor 185-147 B.c. 


46. Block of undressed limestone, found in reaping a field near the 
Roman Tomb (see ‘Excavations’). Two sides are roughly squared: three 
are inscribed: on the fourth, though it is broken, the cleavage gives a 
fairly straight single edge. The stone is about 1’ 43” x 8” x 6”, and is in 
extremely rough condition, yet cannot have lost very much since it was cut: 
from its shape, which is slightly cuneiform, it may have been originally 
upended in the soil. Four lines of characters appear on two faces, only two 
are certain on the other where however the stone is broken away partially. 


Top and bottom of the stone are probably intended to be square. Characters 
Cypriote, coarsely cut on an undressed surface, with traces of vermilion 
colour. Now in British Museum. 





It is not quite evident how the inscription is to be read, but arranged 
according to the face on which they occur the characters run: 





po « & | to | ni si | 
a o sc | st | Re St l 
se’ mt | ke: | 
si a’ | sa’ l l 


We may either read each face separately, in which case the writing will be 
columnwise, or follow each line continuously as though the stone were round. 
The former alternative is @ priori improbable, and in view of the combina- 
tions which would result (e.0. mi. a e.g.) may be dismissed. Against the 
other method must be set the irregularity of the lines, and their apparent 
disappearance—for the lower half of the stone—on the third face where the 
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fracture is not certainly subsequent to the inscription. Again the fourth 
side may once have been engraved, though now plain. Finally we have the 
option of reading from right or left, or vice versa, or Bovatpogydov. Unfor- 
tunately no way produces a satisfactory result and I can only suggest that 
the fourth face was inscribed, that the record commences with it and 
runs all round the stone from left to right. The result will be something 
to this effec. 
€lmroe we TO 
eipis ? 
kals pu ker [ 
|ovacal .. . 


The last line is probably part of an aorist. 


K. Site Bin the sand: Zeus-Temenos. 


47, Thin slab of marble moulded along one side,—probably casing for 
the jamb of a door.!' The inscription, in comparatively late Greek characters 
2” high, has been cut away: a round hole also has been cut for later purposes. 
Found lying displaced near the late wall in N.E. angle of the peristyle (of 
plan B.). Left in situ. 


~ APP AAF//////// 


+... Tadspsos ... ? 


48, Fragment white marble plaque 54” x3f’ xf’. Letters late, 4°, 
8”, Surface, practically sound, was covered with mortar. Stone had been 
built into some masonry at S.E. angle by western end of limestone prostrate 
column: one foot into soil. Broken all sides: inscription between faint 


lines. Now in British Museum. 





1 Later another and larger portion of the jamb was found lying close by, but without any 
trace of inscribed characters. 


H.S:—VOL. XII. O 
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This is too fragmentary to restore. The following words appear :— 


peTa THY TOV 
"Apia |t@vaxtos eis Tov 
"Odvu]uriov iepodovarlov 
ypad|ew tovto diat|ayev 
év] T@ iep@® Tod Ai[os 
dédwxa 
Karaviwv 


os 6°22 © 6 


[From the squeeze it appears that very little is lost at the end of the 
lines. The last four are probably complete on the right. The fourth from 
the end reads,as Mr. Tubbs has represented it, evo and vo, with marks of con- 
traction after each 0. We have probably here a fragment of a dedication of a 
slave to the service of Zeus Salaminius, amounting to a deed of enfranchise- 
ment.— ED. } 


49, 2 Fragments white marble plaque 6” x 6)” x 4” broken all sides. 
Lettering poor. Found near wall which starts inwards at right angles from 
the northern colonnade: 2’ into soil. Now in temporary museum at 
Salamis. 


lej 
KALE 
0 


> \ by , A a 
€ml av[ Toxpatopos Tov Setvos 
Kal €re[vOépav 


eo... 


50. Fragment white marble plaque picked up by one of the women 
from among the excavated sand: 6}” x 43” x {”. Similar in all respects to 
preceding. Now in the British Museum. 


C 
CEBAC 


peylot|@ 
ceBaor|o| 
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51. Fragment white marble plaque: found loose in soil by eastward 


wall (and on plan B): 42” x 43” x 3” Lettering late, but neat 1”. Now in 


British Museum. 





52, 53, 54. Blue marble pedestal found built into the eastern eolumn- 
wall towards its northern end : 2’ 43” x 2 4” x 1°4}”. Three faces are in- 
scribed with as many dedications: and both above and below are socket-holes 
for the feet of statues. The block has served its office as pedestal, certainly 
twice, probably three and possibly four times. Two of the inscribed faces have 
been mutilated, one very deliberately line by line: the third face has an im- 


perfect surface. Left in situ. 


52. Inscription defaced, but can be read with practical certainty from the 
apices, and a few tooled marks which remain. I have not attempted to 
reproduce the lines as they stand : they could only be done by photography. ; 
but have restored them, preserving their style and relative position.. 


NTOAEMAONBASIAE QZYION 

TONS TPATHTON KAINAYAPXON. 

KALAPAIEPEAKAIDPXIKYINAT ON! ; 
To KoINON TOANEN KY¥PPal 
TAS SOMENOQN © PAIKAN 


KANTONZYMPOATE Y OMEN, 


ane ee a ed 


IItoXepatov Baciréws viov 
TOV OTpaTHYOV Kai vavapyxov 
kai apyvepéa Kal apyixuyyyov 
TO Kowwov Tov év Kirpo 
Taccopévwr Opaxar 

Kal TOV TUpTOALTEVOpLEVWD 


53, The inscription here also is defaced, and tke mutilator has taken the 
trouble to block out each character separately, with the fortunate result that 


they are more easy to read. 
0 2 


~< 
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yt re Atz, 

OL LON OST UMS FAP 
ikaw va e oie hw wad 
pars (OD ELM IMU "CU, Uh 

QUT COW COU RERMA TOY 

{ @2.0% BME A OSE 


[ sc-  #8@8©}| 
" 













‘H woXus 


“TrXov “TrXov yupvaciap- 

xicavta tpoika LY Kai 

dpXYlEepevoupevov THS 

Kvzpou tod YeBactod 
@cod Kaicapos 


The third line is the most difficult to decipher. I have given the result 
arrived at after several hours study of the stone in various lights, but I can- 
not feel that the date (more especially) is anything more than a suggestion. 
Ly reckoning from the reconstitution will give A.D. 11, which is earlier 
than the death of Augustus: who was however @eds in the East before his 


decease, 
As to the value of the inscription chronologically, see ‘ Excavations’ p. 118. 


54, [This inscription is hopeless.—ED. ] 


IV. Inscriptions on Vases, 


Vase-fragments with inscribed characters were found almost exclusively 
in the well-shafts of site D: some specimens I have already given in a note 
to p. 93 of the section on excavations. The characters are for the most part 
graffiti, and in many instances are from the Cypriote syllabary. In dealing 
with the Cypriote graffiti on vases obtained last season from Poli I made some 
attempt at classification : and content myself here with referring to the report 
then published (7.H.S. 1890). Those found this year include the following 
examples. 

1. >E, on the bottom of a stamped black-glazed saucer. 

[ef. J. HLS. 1890, p. 80, n. 6.] 


2. ¥%, o' on several fragments of black-glazed ware: in one instance the 


sign is doubled. 
3. W, Az on two similar fragments. [op. eit. p. 64] 


4. 2 ¢, va’: one example, 
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On 


X vor: two examples. 


, Ar/ : once. 


7. Xs: cf. AHS. 1890, p. 80. 


for) 


8. WI] 


9. Dy : le. p. 80, note 5. 


10. TJM : tid. p. 79. 
also * 9 te 


ll. QV: «bid. p. 78, note 1. 


12. Ly ) ¥ o 2 ne’ 
13, £ s po li: 


FV T Y o wa sa‘ to.: possibly "Ordca(v)70(s), a form of genitive 


of nouns in -as, /.c, p. 65. 


There were also some stamped amphora handles :— 


1 EE Ais kd 








2IM1a 


_—_ 


3 [435) 


ae 
[a] 


ee 
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Further a fragment of a ‘ Kleinmeister’ cylix with a female head and 


ir * 50, 2 TpoiBos. (In British Museum.) 


I may be permitted to use the present opportunity of replying to 
a criticism by Dr, R. Meister on my publication of the Cypriote inscriptions 
from Poli in last year’s report. Dr. Meister’s notice appears in the Berliner 
Phil. Wochenschrift for Oct. 25, 1890: and the author very courteously sent 
me a copy of the number. As regards the Onasagoras inscription, J. A. R. 
Munro, being at Poli this season, purchased the remainder of the stone which 
proved to have been, as we had supposed, built into the same stairway 
lettered side downwards. The reading so obtained my colleague will pub- 
lish shortly : it does not support Dr. Meister’s conjecture, which—I refer to 
his Postscript—might surely have been omitted had Dr. Meister paid more 
close attention to the data I gave as to (a) the dimensions of the two stones 
(>) the size and especially the idiosyncrasy of lettering on the Onasagoras 
block. On the inscription from K. 45 Dr. Meister proposes to change my 
reading into PiNomaFfos. While admitting the possibility of all that he 
says as to the form of inflexion, I remain doubtful whether -7afos in 
Cypriote or in Greek can be the genitive singular of a feminine noun (Tas 
‘Ovacirw radas). Thirdly the writer objects to my interpretation of vase in- 
scription no. 1 (J. H. S. 1890, p. 76). I should be more inclined to accept 
Dr. Meister’s reading could he adduce proof that s,, which retains no trace 
of a second horizontal stroke, can be anything in Cypriote but Ka. A 
reference to the original article, or to Dr. Meister’s citation of it, will show 
that I expressed myself doubtful as to the true reading. 


m. A. F. 
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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF MYKENAE. 


WHEN a new field of view was opened to us some years ago by Schlie- 
mann’s unearthing of Mykenae, there were no sufficient data already known 
to enable us to judge of the age of the civilization there presented to us. 
Since then the discovery of many other pre-Hellenic tombs in Greece, and 
the unexpected links which I have found in Egypt, afford some basis for an 
approximate chronology. We will therefore consider here (1) the comparisons 
between the objects found in the six tombs in the circle at Mykenae, and 
others found in Egypt, (2) the relation of these to other pre-Hellenic tombs, 
(3) the artistic and climatic data bearing on the Mykenaean civilization. I 
cannot profess these notes to be exhaustive; they are merely what occurs to a 
bystander who is more familiar with Egyptian archaeology ; and many of the 
facts I am indebted to Mr. Ernest Gardner and Mr. Walter Leaf for pointing 
out to me, while examining the collections at Athens. 

Taking the graves in the order of their numbers (as adopted in the 
Museum and by Furtwaengler), we find in grave I. a group of glass beads 
which have been greatly changed by moisture: the original colour is seen 
where the outer scale is broken away, it was aclear prussian blue, decomposing 
to white on the surface. This decomposition is continually found in the blue 
glass of 1500 to 1200 B.c. in Egypt; and the tint of this glass is exactly that 
of glass rings of Ramessu II. that I have found, 1250-1200 B.c. So these 
give a date shortly after 1200 B.c. The vases found in the same grave show 
the close of the purely geometrical style, and the beginning of natural 
ornament, and would therefore fall between 1200 and 1100 B.c. according to 
the examples found in Egypt. 

In grave II. were some fragments of blue-green glazed ware which is 
similar to that of 1200 to 1100 B.c. 

Grave III. contained red agate pendants of about 1300 B.c. ; and beads of 
about 1300 to 1200. The alabaster dish formed like two hands recalls the 
taste of Egyptian alabaster work of about 1200 B.c., when we meet with shells, 
girls holding dishes, ducks hollowed out with movable wings for lids, and 
such designs, in alabaster. The anchor-like design in the middle of the gold- 
foil shrines is found on a jar of about 1300 B.c. at Gurob. The most curious 
piece here is the hollow knob of rock-crystal painted inside with line patterns 
in red and black. This is only paralleled by a pectoral ornament of a mummy, 
a little after 1300 B.c., with a rock-crystal cover hollowed like a watch-glass, 
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and painted with the phoenix and its name, in black line on the inside. Most 
of these objects had perhaps descended for two or three generations as the vase 
with palm-leaves in circles seems to belong to the earliest natural designs 
after the purely geometrical, probably about 1150 B.c. 

In grave IV. we find the most important objects for dating. The gold 
cup (No. 226, see Schuchhardt fig. 241) is of the form of bronze cups about 
1300-1200 B.c. The dome-head rivets on the handles of a gold cup are a 
pattern which came in about 1400, and lasted for two or three centuries. 
The anchor pattern occurs again, belonging to about 1300. The alabaster 
knobs from furniture are also about the same age. The ostrich egg fragments 
show signs of having had a handle attached, as on two ostrich eggs in grave 
V. I have found similarly an ostrich egg, with a hollow-turned wooden 
handle ending in an open trumpet mouth, in a burial of about 1400 B.c. at 
Kahun. But far the most definite date is given by the glazed objects; and 
moreover it is probable that these porcelain ties were made for the tomb, 
and did not descend for some generations as other objects may have done. 
The blue tint of the ties 277, 284 is about 1200 B.c.; the light blue of the 
ring and the brown bands on it are intermediate between the colours of 1200 
and of 1000; the tie 341 points to 1150; while the disk 343 is most like the 
colouring of the similar rosettes of Ramessu III. about 1100, and the tie 276 
shows the same date. The decomposition of the green to olive in 284 is like 
that on certain tablets as late as 950, but such a change might occur in 
earlier glazes. From all these it seems reasonable to take 1150 as a medium 
date, with a possible limit of 50 years either way. 

Grave V. contained a cup with dome-head rivets, alabaster knobs, and 
ostrich eggs with handles, all which we have noted above; these point to 
1400 to 1200 B.c., but the objects are so closely connected with those of graves 
III. and IV. that this is doubtless of the same age as those. 

The dates we therefore reach are grave I. 1200-1100; grave II. 1200- 
1100; grave IIT. about 1150; grave IV. about 1150. That an earlier date is 
improbable is also shown by the negative evidence that none of the purely 
geometrical false-necked vases occur, such as are the general product of 
1400 to 1200 B.c. in Egyptian deposits. 

That the source of this civilization should be looked for before this date 
is shown by many points. The beads and crystal knob probably come down 
from a century or two earlier : the style of the sceptre handle with gold open 
work enclosing inlay of blue glass and crystal reminds us of the style of the 
beginning of the xvijith dynasty about 1600 B.c.; the method of the inlaid 
daggers with gold patterns on a middle strip of black metal is like the 
daggers of Aah-hotep, before 1600 B.c.; and the lions over the gate are similar 
in position to a gilt wooden lion (broken from some small decoration) which 
I found dated to 1450 B.c. In stating the date of these graves as 1150 B.c. 
therefore we do not at all limit the period of the whole civilization. 

Turning now to the other pre-Hellenic tombs, we see that in almost all 
of those that Tsountas has excavated at Mykenae impressed glass paste 
ornaments are found, whereas not a fragment of impressed glass is found in 
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the graves in the circle. This points to a difference of period. Now in some 
of these tombs this glass is accompanied by ribbed beads, discoid with lines 
on each side radiating from the hole. We see the same beads accompanying 
impressed glass from the Nauplia graves. And at Menidi were beads of 
violet pottery with longitudinal ribbing, along with impressed glass. These 
styles of ribbed beads are unknown in Egypt before 1100, but are charac- 
teristic of the xxii.-xxiii. dynasties, 975 to about 800 B.c. At Spata the im- 
pressed glass is found with glass pendants which are like those of about 1200 
in Egypt—so it probably began before the age of ribbed beads, but yet certainly 
after the six graves of 1150 B.c. We may therefore approximately date the 
impressed glass period from 1100 to 800 B.c. 

Before going further we should note that there are evidences of decadence 
at the graves in the circle, at least in grave 1V. which cannot be dissociated 
from the age of the others. The most obvious case is the extraordinary 
alabaster vase (242 Schuchhardt) which is so debased and rococo in its whole 
style—the scolloped edge (not shown in the illustration), and the curly 
grooved handles—that it seems impossible to suppose that its maker could 
be advancing to finer art. Another instance is the absurd stand with ferns 
growing out of it, inlaid in gold on the side of asilver cup (239 Schuchhardt). 
Again the bow-ties made in glazed ware, imitating flexible cords and fringe, 
are in a decadent taste, such as could hardly belong to a rising art. Each 
of these instances might be matched in Pompeii but not under Perikles, or in 
a Georgian drawing-room but not under the Henrys. The use of punch-point 
ornament, on a gold band in place of embossing, also recalls the debased metal 
work of Roman times. 

Turning now to the Vaphio tomb we find on the contrary finer work 
than at Mykenae. Is it possible to suppose that after producing the 
monstrosities just noticed they should leap back into semi-archaic work of 
a grand style, such as we see on the gold cups? The feeble attempts at 
effect at Mykenae cannot have led to the vigorous treatment of those bulls 
and men, instinct with life in even the quiescent scenes, and more resembling 
the finest archaic Greek coins than anything else. The gems of Vaphio are 
also finer than those of Mykenae. The dagger found there has an inlaid 
band along it of simple damascening of gold in silver ; if figure subjects were 
already usual they would hardly be supplanted by a simple ornamentation, but 
damascening might well be used before figure subjects became the rule. 
There is also a fragment of an inlaid gold figure which seems to be better 
proportioned than those at Mykenae. Another consideration is that we have 
seen that the glass period probably followed closely on that of the circle 
graves ; yet there is no glass at Vaphio, for which there is therefore but a 
brief possibility after the circle graves. From these details it seems probable 
that the Vaphio tomb preceded the circle graves. It was not long before them 
however, for the form of cup handle is exactly like that found in the circle 
graves ; there are gold-sheet dolphins for inlaying like the work of the stand 
of ferns on the silver cup; and there is pottery later than the pure geo- 
metric, and therefore probably as late as 1200 B.c. 
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The beehive tomb at the Heraion contained a bit of a bowl of Egyptian 
blue glaze with a lotus on it which seems to indicate 1250 to 1200 B.c. ; and 
no impressed glass was found there, again pointing to its being before rather 
than after the circle graves. 

Again, in the treasury excavated by Madame Schliemann her work did 
not clear all the floor nor find any side chamber, but was in the earth which 
had fallen in on the collapse of the top. Yet here were found impressed 
glass pastes, ribbed beads, and rough chipped agate beads, all of which in- 
dicate 1100 to 800 B.c. Hence the tomb must have been already partly ruined 
shortly after the age of the circle graves. 

Another consideration is that the artistic evidences point to Egyptian 
models of about 1500 or 1600 B.c., as we have noted. If then this civilization 
was active as early as that, where are the great tombs to correspond with the 
centuries between 1500 and 1200 B.c.? On the other hand there is hardly 
time for the erection of all of the beehive tombs between 1150 and the 
Dorian immigration. 

A classification which somewhat obscures the matter is the supposed 
distinction between ‘shaft tombs’ and ‘beehive tombs. The only ‘shaft 
tombs’ of importance are those in the circle at Mykenae. The private tombs 
cleared by Tsountas are all of the ‘ beehive’ principle, namely a passage leading 
horizontally into a rock chamber. Are the ‘shaft tombs’ then a really dis- 
tinct class? I doubt it. So far as the evidence goes which we have here 
considered, it leads to the following series: 1st rock chambers approached by 
tunnels, and often with side niches as used down to late times, but which 
were the evident prototypes of, 2nd large beehive tombs approached by tun- 
nels with a side chamber for the body as at Mykenae, 3rd beehive tombs 
with the grave sunk in the floor as at Vaphio, 4th being afraid of plunderers, 
when in a decadent state, the richly furnished tombs were dug within the 
great wall; and as a beehive tomb could not be made there entire, the circle 
representing it was made of stone slabs, and the graves dug in the floor of the 
circle, as at Vaphio, which shortly preceded these. The fact of the side chamber 
having been excavated as a shaft at Orchomenos does not seriously affect 
this, as the builders evidently wished to decorate it with highly ornamental 
ceiling, and the easiest way to build such a chamber would be to dig an open pit. 
Also it should be noted that the term ‘shaft graves’ is somewhat misleading, 
as they are only cut down in the rock far enough to be safe from hasty 
plundering, the depth is not in general more than the width of the grave, 
and they are not deep shafts as in Egyptian or Cypriote tombs, nor is there 
any enlargement or side chamber at the bottom. The graves are merely 
rather deep forms of the simple trench grave found in the Vaphio tomb. 
That there should have been a continuous falling off in the style of the 
graves is only what is found as a law in Egypt. The earliest tombs there are 
the most solidly and largely made, and succeeding ages steadily aimed at 
cheapness and shams until the series ends in shallow open graves. 

Another matter which demands notice is Prof. Ramsay’s conclusion that 
the lion gateway is of as late a date as the eighth century B.c. This result 
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from assuming it to be derived from the Phrygian lion groups, on the ground 
of not knowing of any other prototype. As however we now have a wooden 
lion, in exactly the same attitude, dated to 1450 in Egypt, and at that time 
the lion was a favourite architectural subject under Amenhotep III. (see the 
lions seated on either side of the door at El Kab, and the lion head in the 
round found at Gurob), it seems that the Phrygian designs are not the only 
source of this motive for Mykenae. As moreover the art of Mykenae is 
Egyptian in origin in many lines we can hardly refuse the lions an Egyptian 
pedigree. We cannot prove that they are unique at Mykenae, as we do not 
know what filled the triangular spaces over the tomb doors, nor what the 
superstructure of the palace may have been. That the design penetrated 
to Phrygia is nothing surprising considering the range of Mykenaean culture. 

The climatic question bears seriously on our estimate of the civilization 
of the time. Was it an isolated culture? Or was it part of a wide-spread 
intercourse? Certainly to Egypt a great deal must be attributed, if not 
indeed all the elements of importance. The main feature of decoration is 
the spiral pattern, often elaborately evolved. And the very elaborations that 
we find are exact copies of Egyptian decorations. For instances see the 
painting on the ceilings of tombs at Thebes (copied by Prisse, republished 
in Perrot’s Zgypt fig. 541). Here is the crossing twist (No. 3), the interlink- 
ing spiral (No. 5), and the flamboyant spiral (7 and 8) giving the peculiar 
curves found at Tiryns (Ziryns Pls. vi., xii). On the Egyptian ceilings 
are also the rosettes and the keyfret which are so frequent in Greece ; 
and the palmetto is almost identical with a wooden panel bearing a derived 
lotus pattern of about 1300 B.c. which I found at Gurob. The work 
of the inlaid daggers has long been recognized as inspired from Egypt; but 
we must note that it is native work and not merely an imported article. The 
attitudes of the figures and of the lions, and the form of the cat, are such as 
no Egyptian would ever have executed. To make such things in Greece 
implies a far higher culture, and a more intimate intercourse with Egypt, than 
merely to import them. The same remark applies to the glazed pottery. 
Much of it might have been made in Egypt, but the style of some is not 
Egyptian ; and especially a tall vase with spiral patterns in slanting bands is 
clearly a product of the same class as the Mykenaean architectural ornament. 
Here then the Mykenaeans were capable of elaborate technical work ; and 
imitated rather than imported from Egypt. Another analogy with Egyptian 
work is seen in the grandly embroidered square sails painted on the frescoes 
at Mykenae (Ephemeris 1887 PI. xii.). The horizontal bands of embroidery, 
the square form and suspension from the mast are all like Egyptian sails of 
the Ramesside age ; but yet these sails are not from Egypt as the decoration 
is distinctly Mykenaean and without any Egyptian influence. The gold 
rings and Vaphien cups also show what a high state of art had been reached 
here ona native basis. The familiarity with Egypt is shown by the lotus 
pattern on the dagger blade, by the cat on the dagger, and the cats on the 
gold-foil ornaments (for they certainly are neither dogs nor squirrels), since 
the cat was not known west of Egypt until late Hellenic times. 
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That the general range of the civilization was in the south of Greece, if not 
in Africa, is indicated by the frequent use of the palm as a decoration (while 
the olive never occurs), and by the very scanty. clothing of the male figures, 
indicating that dress was only used from propriety and not from necessity. 

On the other hand this culture reached out to the north of Europe. 
The silver-lead reindeer or elk, found in grave IV., can only be the result of 
northern intercourse. The amber so commonly used is proved to have come 
from the Baltic. And we see in Celtic ornament the obvious reproduction 
of the decorations of Mykenae, as Mr. Arthur Evans has fully shown. Not 
only is the spiral decoration indistinguishable, when objects from these lands 
are placed together ; but also the taste for elaborately embossed diadems and 
breastplates of gold is peculiar to the Mykenaean and Celtic cultures. 

Another northern analogy deserves notice. In grave IV. occur the very 
curious ties made in glazed green ware (see fig. 253 Schuchhardt, misnamed 
alabaster). Of these there are portions of four ties (not figured by Schuch- 
hardt), bows and tails, of which the bow is curved in a quadrant at right 
angles to the plane of the bow. Then, as the tail must have hung down, 
the bow can only have occupied a horizontal inner edge as between a 
wall and aceiling. The back or convex side of the bow being rough, and 
there being plug-holes, prove that it was fixed against a surface. As we are 
reduced to suppose that these four bows occupied the top edges or corners of a 
chamber, what sense could they have in such asituation ? They must indicate 
the idea of some hangings tied up against the walls. And the smaller pair which 
are made all in one plane (one figured by Schuchhardt) might well represent 
the bows tying the drapery together across the entrance of the chamber. There 
is also another indication of drapery. Inthe great treasury at Mykenae, below 
the symmetrical holes in the 5th to 8th course which are supposed to have 
held rosettes of bronze, there are other boles in the top of the 3rd and top 
of the 4th course, and these are not regular, varying from 41 to 51 inches 
apart. Hence they must have been for sustaining something continuous, 
and not for isolated rosettes. They could hardly be to hold bronze plates as 
they are so far apart, whereas for bronze work the holes are close together, 
as round the inner door. Hence we are led to suppose that some light 
hangings or drapery was fastened up around the tomb, and this gives a 
reason for the visible rosettes or other ornament (perhaps dome-headed nails) 
in the higher courses to which the drapery might well have extended. If 
then these tombs were draped around, actually or in representation, we 
see aclose analogy to the great Scandinavian tumulus chambers of a later age, 
which were likewise lined with hangings. 

To recapitulate. We have been led to place the flourishing period of 
pre-Hellenic art to about 1500 or 1400 B.c., when intercourse with Egypt was 
common. The great treasury tombs probably range from this time to 1200, 
when the Vaphio tomb was built. At about 1150 the graves were made in 
the circle at Mykenae, and decadence had already set in. From 1100 to 800 
B.c., or until the art was crushed by the Dorian migration, the prevalent 
decorations were impressed glass; and to this age belongs the beehive tomb 
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of Menidi, and the private tombs of Mykenae, Spata, and Nauplia. The 
range of this civilization was from the north of Europe down to Egypt, not 
only by distant trade but by familiar intercourse. 

Now we can compare this with the literary record left us by the 
Egyptians. The Libyans were allied with the Akhaians, the Dardanians, the 
Turseni, and other races of the Aegean, implying the existence of a wide- 
spread civilization and an offensive and defensive league over the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean which repeatedly invaded Egypt. And this was 
not merely a barbaric horde, on the contrary the highly civilized Egyptians 
were immensely rejoiced at the vast booty they obtained when they crushed 
the confederacy, the thousands of swords and the rich furniture are specially 
enumerated. This confederacy ate its way into the country largely about 
1200 B.c., and was then ejected by a great national war; and again in 1100 
B.c. allied with the Philistines, and fought a great naval battle; while 
there is some reason to suppose that the Libyans succeeded by 975 B.c. in 
imposing a foreign dynasty (the xxii.) on the weakened Egyptians. This time 
of enterprise and power agrees with the most prolific time of Mykenean art— 
1200 to 1000 B.c. But yet the Aegean races had derived their art from 
Egypt before that, and must have been familiar with that land. If we may 
grant that the xvith dynasty—a foreign one in Egypt—was of ‘ Hellenic 
shepherd kings,’ as Manetho records, we may see how the Aegeans were 
already familiar with Egyptian design; and in any case the Aegean people 
were already in Egypt (as friends or captives) in 2500 B.c., as their pottery 
there shows. Such a date for the beginnings of a civilization which blossomed 
independently about a thousand years later seems not at all impossible. 

After seeing the archaeological evidences and their unanimity, we may 
perhaps begin to grant some probability to the legendary Greek chronology. 
The great period of Mykenae is there represented as being from about 1300 
to 1100 B.c.; while the traditional links with Egypt are indicated as belonging 
to 1500 or 1600 B.c. Such dates accord as closely as we could possibly expect 
with what we now arrive at from the definite evidence of the objects dis- 
covered. 





W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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A JOURNEY IN CILICIA TRACHEIA. 


[Pate XII.] 


THE district which forms the subject of the following remarks is that 
which we know from Strabo, as well as from numismatic evidence, to have 
formed the kingdom of Olba, ruled over in ancient times by a family of 
priest-kings, priests of Jove, dynasts of Olba, and toparchs of Lalassis and 
Kennatis. Having made a careful exploration of this district, and collected 
therein the inscriptions which are to follow, I propose to treat the subject- 
matter under four distinct heads, into which the ground traversed naturally 
divides itself :— 

First, the ruins of the three great coast towns between the mouth of the 
Lamas gorge and the plain of Selefkeh, namely Augusta-Sebaste or Elaeussa, 
Corycos, and Pseudo-Corasion. 

Secondly, the first plateau above the sea, studded with ruined towers and 
villages, and chiefly remarkable for the three great caves or depressions in 
the ground, one dedicated to the Corycian Jove, a second to the Olban Jove, 
and a third alluded to only by Pomponius Mela as Typhoneus. 

Thirdly, the Lamas gorge, closely lined with towns and fortresses, where 
the Cilician pirates had their eyries. 

Fourthly, the ruined towns in the heart of the Taurus, including the capital 
of Olba with its great temple, probably of Jove. 

This district, by a glance at the map Pl. XII, may be seen, roughly 
speaking, to lie between the Lamas gorge and the basin of the Calycadnos, 
and to run up from the coast line to the high mountains and the pass into 
Karamania. Eastward of the Lamas there is the coast town Pompeiopolis 
or Soli (properly belonging to Cilicia Campestris), too well known and 
explored to need further comment here, and a few ancient villages in 
the mountains behind, which we examined, but which yielded no epigraphical 
results. 

The architectural features of the ruins in the Olban district would seem 
to belong to two distinct periods, the earliest being that in which the fortress 
towns were built. Perched on almost inaccessible rocks, they were chiefly 
constructed with large blocks of polygonal masonry. To this earlier period 
also we may attribute the vast number of rock-cut bas-reliefs of men in 
armour, &c., which are found all over the district. Secondly come the 
structures of the Roman period, for Cilicia Tracheia seems to have attained a 
considerable degree of civilization and prosperity after the battle of Coracesium 
in B.C. 67, when Pompey broke the strength of the pirates, and settled them 
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in the town of Pompeiopolis; from this time, however, their mountain for- 
tress towns were most of them left to fall into ruins. 

What is left of the coast towns would appear to belong chiefly to the 
Roman period, whereas on the first plateau and in the capital itself the 
architecture is more or less blended ; but most of the ruined towns up the Lamas 
gorge belonged almost entirely to the earlier period. In this earlier 
period, namely, when the priest-kings of the Teucrid dynasty ruled in Olba, 
the district would seem to have come down almost, if not quite, to the coast. 
This is proved by inscriptions Nos. 1 and 2, which were found on a fortress 
about two miles from the coast; but as the coast towns increased in im- 
portance under the influence of Rome, the limits of the rule of the priest- 
kings must have been confined to the towns in the mountains, 


I need do no more than briefly refer to the first division of the district, 
as Vietor Langlois, in his Voyage dans la Cilicie, gives an admirable account 
of Sebaste and Corycos and the ruins by the coast. The character of the 
ruins is distinctly Roman, and almost the only striking feature which presents 
itself is the great aqueduct that spans the gorges, and conducted water from the 
Lamas river to Sebaste. This is, as inscription No. 32 proves, of very late work. 
At neither Elaeussa nor Corycos were we able to obtain much additional 
epigraphical information, as at both the chief inscriptions are on sarcophagi 
and rock-cut tombs, some (e.g. No. 21) of Christian date. We were however 
able to identify the site of the third town as Pseudo-Corasium beyond a doubt 
by means of inscription No. 31: the one important line of this document 
had been left out by some former traveller who had copied it, and later authors 
on Cilicia have followed him, The spot is called ‘Chok Oren’ or ‘many 
ruins’ by the Turks, and is indeed full of late Roman remains, crowded into 
a narrow valley between two gently undulating hills a few hundred yards 
from the shore. From this inscription we get a brief account of the con- 
dition of this country during the 4th century A.D. It is cut on a stone slab, 
let into an arch of what was presumably a small Christian church, on the 


key-stone of which is inscribed the monogram —+2 . 

From both the Stadiasmus and Stephanus Byzantius we are able to identify 
it. In one it is called Calo-Corakesium, in the latter Pseudo-Corasium, which 
agrees more closely with our inscription, and it moreover comes in its proper 
order between ITovx/An Ilérpa and Corycos. There can be no doubt that a 
rocky spur coming down almost to the sea, and separating the plain of Selefkeh 
from the small one of Corasios, was the Poekile Petra of antiquity. There 
are very near it considerable ruins, which block up the entrance to the 
gorge of Pershendi, the ruins probably of a town which bore this name, 
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II. 


The second portion of our investigations took us to the first plateau, a few 
hundred feet above the sea-level, all now covered with thick brushwood, con- 
sisting of wild olives and caroubs, myrtle, wait-a-bit thorn, liquorice, arbu- 
tus, &c., their dense growth covering the ground wherever the grey calcareous 
rocks permitted. There are evidences of high cultivation on this plateau 
in former times. Out of the brushwood, at a distance of very few miles, stand 
up numerous ruined towns and villages, most of which we closely examined. 
There were usually several wine-presses in each, an average size being 9 ft. by 
5 for the press, out of which a finely cut lip conducted the liquid into a basin 
32 feet in diameter. Each village had its massive sarcophagi, and occasionally 
a rock-cut relief of a man in armour with a lance in one hand and another 
weapon in the other : but it must have been during the late Roman period and 
under the Byzantine emperors that this district was most densely populated, 
for each village had a large Christian church. 

Leaving Sebaste-Elaeussa (mod. Ayash) we ascended gradually for a mile 
along an ancient paved road, until we came to an encampment of some 
nomad Yourouks, who have constructed a few hovels out of the neighbour- 
ing ruins; in one of these we stayed for four days, as it afforded us a good 
central point for our observations. 

About a mile beyond this encampment are the ruins of an extensive 
town, built round the lip of the first of the three great caves or depressions 
which we came across. The approach to the townis by a shallow gorge with 
numerous rock-cut tombs and fine reliefs cut in the calcareous limestone, 
representing men in armour with lances and battle-axes, figures reclining on 
couches, and women with closely fitting robes. On all the tombs there‘had 
been inscriptions (now entirely obliterated) and symbols: one of these had 
on it a half-moon, and a sun with long rays.) The cemetery behind the town 
is decidedly of later date than those in the valley ; here we found fine Roman 
heroa, from one of which (still in almost as good a condition as the day it 
was built), with the aid of a rudely constructed ladder, I got a squeeze of in- 
scription No. 4; from this we gathered that the town was known as Kany- 
gelleis, a deme of Sebaste (it is now called Khani-diwani). 

From the sarcophagi in this cemetery came also Nos. 5-11; the 
symbols on the tombs were uniform with those we had seen at Sebaste, 
namely, a little altar in high relief at a corner of the sarcophagi and two 
outspread hands, a very frequent form of decoration on the tombs of both 
Sebaste and Corycos. Several tombs also had bunches of grapes in relief 
upon them, and wine, or oil-presses adjoining them. The vast number 
of tombs at this spot points to the extent of the population; they cover a 
space of many acres. 





1 It should be remembered that in the imprecations commonly occurring upon tombstones of 
this region the sun and moon are often invoked.—E. L. H. 
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But the great feature of this town of Kanygelleis is the great hole or de- 
pression in its very centre. All around is level ground, covered with ruins 
and débris, so that the hole is not visible until you are within a few vards of 
it. It is a quarter of a mile in width and three-quarters of a mile in cir- 
cumference, and uniformly 200 feet deep; its walls are straight and_pre- 
cipitous, and recall at first sight the quarries near Syracuse. In ancient times 
there were two approaches to the hole, one cut in the rock to the south, the 
other a tunnel also ent in the rock, which can still be seen but not followed, 
and which apparently came out just beneath a Byzantine church, over the 
door of which we found inscription No. 7. On the rocky wall of this deep 
hole are cut several bas-reliefs, one with inscription No. 3. Over it are 
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represented six draped figures, two seated on a dais, evidently the father and 
mother, and the four children standing on a lower level. Lower down is a 
man in armour with an obliterated inscription. 

The bottom of the hole is covered with trees and vegetation, amongst 
which we saw traces of columns and other cut stones; in fact, at first, the 
whole appeared to us to answer so nearly to Strabo’s description of the Cory- 
cian cave, that we considered it to be such until a short time afterwards we 
came across the real one, and were able to identify it by help of imscrip- 
tions. 

On the southern lip of the depression is a polygonal fortress, on one 
corner of which we found the symbol of the Triskelis (vide Head’s /is/. 
Num., p. 609, for the triskelis as a type of Olba), On the stone below this 

H.S.—VOL, XII. r 
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symbol was inscription No. 1, and below again, on another stone, No. 2; conclu- 
sively proving that this cave and fort once were in the realm of Olba, 
and that a priest-king of the name of Teucer put up the dedication to the 
Olban Jove. The illustration here given is taken from the Proceedings of 
R.G.S., 1890, p. 449. 

This fort, constructed entirely of polygonal stones, is 49 ft. wide 
by 30 ft. A sustaining wall at the edge of the cave, 14 ft. 10 in. off, had 
been erected to protect it. The door is 3 ft. wide, and the lintel, which is 
6 ft. 4 in. long by 2 ft. wide, bears the spring of an arch consisting of seven 
large stones. The interior is divided into three chambers, and it had apparently 
three storeys. The basement never had windows, but the other two storeys 
had small ones. 

Whilst encamped near the Olban cave we visited several sites in the 
vicinity, which did not produce many satisfactory results. One place, how- 
ever, about three miles distant, is a remarkable ruin, the fortress of which, 
though considerably larger than that at the lip of the cave, is similar in 
most respects ; it dominates a narrow gorge, and is very difficult of access. 
On it we found no inscription, but two stones at either end _ bore 
the symbol of the club, another distinctive mark of Olba (vide Head, Hist. 
Num., p. 610), very common throughout the district. Around this fortress 
were ruins of an extensive town, comprising houses built on almost un- 
approachable points, ruins of several Doric columns, fine rock-cut tombs 
with bas-reliefs, and a very neat tomb of polygonal masonry, over the en- 
trance to which was carved a vase. There were no traces of Roman or later 
work about this ruined town, and we were much disappointed at finding 
no inscriptions by which we could have identified the ancient name of this 
romantic spot, which we concluded to have been an eyrie of the Cilician 
pirates. 

Our next point of observation lay about three miles to the west of the 
Olban cave as the crow flies, but owing to the difficulty of the ground to 
be traversed we had to return to Elaeussa with our horses and baggage and 
follow another ancient paved road, which led from the coast to a rocky valley 
full of ruinsabout three miles inland. On a rock, which jutted out into this 
valley, stood three forts and a temple of Hermes all of polygonal masonry, 
while around were traces of inferior buildings; the summit of this rock was 
supplied with rock-cut cisterns; there were rock-cut steps, and a large plat- 
form had been levelled on the summit. 

On the three forts we found no inscriptions ; only the symbol of a hunt- 
ing-horn repeated on a corner-stone of each. The hieron of Hermes, however, 
yielded better results ; its outer wall was 47 ft. by 34 ft.6 in. The pronaos 14 
ft. 2in., and the naos 26 ft. 4in. In the pronaos we found two stones inscribed 
with Nos. 13 and 14, and several fragments of statuary fallen together in a 
mass of dévis. To the right of the door into the naos was inscribed in red 
letters the decree No. 12. Over the door were two stones carved with 
erect caducei, and there was an aperture between the stones. The naos 
itself had three small windows in it, one on each of the other three walls, 
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Ruins of varied nature were scattered all over this rocky promontory 
down into the valley beneath, where were the usual rock-cut reliefs over 
tombs ; on the opposite side of the valley were also many ruins ; a Byzantine 
church, erected on the foundations of what presumably was an ancient 
temple, and on two large boulder-stones were carved three decrees, two 
of which were unfortunately entirely obliterated, but the third gave us the 
iong decree No. 16. Ona heroon a little way out of the town we copied 
inscription No, 15. 

From the point where we were located near these ruins we were able 
to make two more interesting expeditions. One of these was up a valley 
about a mile and a half from the ruined town, but very difficult of access. 
Here we found in the side of the cliff a very remarkable site of a cave- 
temple dedicated also to Hermes. There were here three caves one above 
another and communicating with each other inside, which had each had a 
frontage wall of polygonal masonry. Over the entrance to the lower cave 
was a bas-relief representing the busts of two figures, and under them ran 
the inscription No. 18. This cave had also a window, and inside were various 
scribblings on the rock, one of which represented a caduceus. The second 
cave had also a window under a circular arch with inscription No. 19 under it, 
and the upper cave had a platform built in front of it, and had_ five 
windows but no inscription: the height of the three caves must have been 
about fifty feet. 

In front of these cave-temples were scattered all around the débris of 
a fine propylaeon, built evidently at a later date than the frontage of the caves. 
Over the entrance to it had been a pediment adorned with the busts of nine 
figures; of these the two central ones were females with spindle and 
whorl, and behind them a representation of a toilette-box, opening with a 
hinge, containing the lady’s toilette requisites, and similar to one on a stele in 
the British Museum (Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part 
ii. No. 142) in honour of the priestess Claudia Ageta. Under the pediment 
ran the inscription No. 20, which gave us the names of the dedicatress and 
thoroughly identified the building as dedicated to Hermes. In the immediate 
vicinity of this cave-temple of Hermes were several rock-cut figures of 
men in armour, and circular holes below them cut in the horizontal rock, 
which once had had a metal top. One would naturally suppose this hole, 
which stretched under the temple, to be the tomb of the figure above it, 
but from its size (it was fully fifteen feet deep and wide in proportion) I 
imagine it must have been the treasury of the temple, perhaps the depository 
of ill-gotten gain; at the top were obvious signs of its having had an iron 
lid with hinges. Above the three cave-temples towered the high perpen- 
dicular cliff of the narrow valley, and about fifty feet below ran a stream, 
on the other side of which the rocks again ran up to a great height ; this gorge 
with its sacred shrine was one of the most awe-inspiring spots I ever 
visited. 

From our encampment in this locality we made a third expedition to a 
site about five miles westwards, After crossing the valley which contained 
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the cave-temples we ascended again to the plateau on the other side. Soon 
we struck the narrow-paved road of Roman date which leads down from the 
interior to the coast about a mile from Corycos. In following this road 
shortly afterwards Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth found the milliaria Nos. 76 
foll., copies of which they have most kindly placed at our disposal. 

After following this road for two or three miles, we left it and proceeded 
for about a mile to the west of it, where another fortress (tower and town) 
dominates another terrific gorge. This gorge is known by the Turks as the 
Sheitan Dere or Devil’s Glen; it begins in the mountains at the ruins now 
known as Jambazlii, and gradually deepens, until it widens and opens out 
just to the west of Corycos. 

This town and fortress afforded us no special object of interest, but on 
climbing down the precipitous rock beneath it for about 200 feet by an 
ancient staircase (which had been much worn away and was exceedingly 
dangerous), we reached a narrow ledge in the otherwise sheer cliff of 1000 ft., 
along which were thirteen very large rock-cut reliefs. These were similar 
in character to those previously mentioned, but larger; under two of them 
ran inscriptions Nos, 22 and 23. One figure of a man reclines on a couch, 
another holds a bunch of grapes, another a lance, another a battle-axe ; 
some of the figures are female, with loose flowing robes and kerchiefs over 
their heads. 

We will now proceed to give a description of perhaps the most  in- 
teresting of all the sites we visited on this first plateau, namely the environs 
of the great Corycian cave. Following the coast-line for about an hour 
beyond Corycos we reached a small bog called Tatlii-su or sweet waters, 
from a sweet-water spring which here comes up from the ground close to the 
sea. A somewhat rapid ascent of about a mile along an ancient paved road 
leads to the Corycian cave and the ruins of the town and temple at its edge. 
The natural features of the cave are very extraordinary ; a level space covered 
with pointed calcareous rocks surrounds it, and like the Olban cave one does 
not perceive it until the edge is reached. The general appearance too is very 
similar to the Olban cave, only it is oval instead of circular. 

Strabo's account of the Corycian cave (Strabo, p. 671) is extremely ac- 
curate, suggesting the notes of an eye-witness, if we take the distance he 
gives of twenty stadia to refer to the distance of the cave from Corycos and not 
from the shore itself, from which it is only about a mile of steep ascent up 
an anciently paved road, whereas from Corycos it would be close upon 
three miles. 

Strabo distinguishes very accurately between the depression (odds) 
and the cave (avtpov), and the name Corycos (K@puxos) would also seem to 
have a similar signification, being used to denote an empty sack of wallet 
shape hung up in the centre of agymnasium. The dimensions of the xoiArds 
are as follows : length, 886 ft.; mean width, 653 ft., and the height from 98 ft. 
at the western end to 228 ft. at the southern end, where the adytpoyr is entered. 
Thus it will be seen that the floor (€agos) has a gradient of 100 ft., rapid at 
first and rocky, but much gentler as the mouth of the dytpor is approached. 
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It is oval in shape («v«Aotepys), and the surrounding eyebrow of rock (aepe- 
Ketéevn odpvs) which Strabo gives is an exceedingly happy description of it. 

Strabo evidently descended by the road at the S.E. corner and found the 
floor (€Sagos), as it is now, ‘very uneven and for the most part stone.’ The centre 
of the depression is now, just as it was in Strabo’s days, covered with thick 
brushwood (@ayvwdns tA), kept fresh and green (devarrjs) by the shade of 
the great cliffs and the moisture therein. This brushwood is now very thick 
and far more luxuriant than it is ever found on the upper and more exposed 
plateau. Here too are many pomegranates, the fruit of which the nomads 
come to gather in the late summer when ripe. There are also at the 
astern end traces of walls of sustention, as if there had been at some 
time terraces for cultivation, to which Strabo’s epithet of jmepos may refer. 

With regard to Strabo’s statement about the saffron («poxos) which 
flourished bere in his day, we could find no trace ‘of it now, though it is 
common enough in the surrounding district, and I see no reason why in 
ancient times, in this cool depression, the sattron may not have been cultivated 
with success. 

Then Strabo passes on to describe the a@vtpov with its subterranean 
source of bright clear water, which can now only be heard rushing through 
the bowels of the earth; and a small pool, formed by drippings from the 
stream, can now be seen at the extreme end of the avtpov about 200 ft. 
from the mouth. Near the sea a fresh stream of water bubbles out of the 
ground, now called ‘Tatlii-su’ or sweet water; whether this is the ae«pov 
bdwp of Strabo, and whether it has any connection with the stream in the 
cave, it was impossible for us to determine. 

The entrance to the subterranean passage is now blocked by the ruins 
of a Byzantine church built on a rock ; over the door leading into it is in- 
scription No. 25. The face of the cave, to judge by the dé/ris inside, would 
appear to have been walled up in ancient times with polygonal masonry, pro- 
bably in much the same way as the three caves of Hermes above mentioned. 
On the wall of the cave to the left, about twenty yards from the entrance, we 
found a portion of inscription No. 24 protruding from the délris ; this we 
laid bare. There is an old road paved with polygonal stones leading into 
the bowels of the earth down a gentle descent. As you proceed, this pave- 
ment becomes hidden by a coating of sand, and at about 200 ft. from the 
entrance the cave terminates, and a tremendous roar of water in the bowels 
of the carth is heard. By crawling on all fours we were able to reach a little 
pool of water evidently produced by the drippings from the subterranean 
torrent; there are many stalactites hanging around, and one can easily under- 
stand how a spot like this inspired the ancients with awe, and was considered 
by them asa spot of sacred import. Here was to them the prison of the giant 
Typhon, where Jove held him fast bound, and here was one of those many 
spots in Cilicia, of which doubtless another existed at ihe Olban cave, where 
men, agitated by a divine frenzy and possessed by a prophetic madness, gave 
out oracles. (Strabo xiv. 670-1; Seneca, Quacst. Natur. iii. 2; Aesch. Prom. 
351; Steph. Byz. s.v. Kepuxos; Pomponius Mela, i. 13.) 
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On leaving the inner cave we closely examined the walls of the outer 
depression. Along the north wall ran a long inscription with letters half a 
foot in size, only a few of which are now legible, No. 29, and evidently of 
Christian date. At the eastern end of the depression is another grotto, but 
comparatively shallow; at the entrance of it are traces of numerous tablets 
which had been inserted into the walls, but we found in the cave no traces 
whatsoever of bas-reliefs with which the Olban cave had been so much 
decorated. 

Our most important discoveries however in connection with the Corycian 
cave were made outside it. About a hundred yards to the east of the 
Corycian hole is another depression amid rocks of calcareous limestone ; this 
depression is round and only about a quarter of a mile in circumference, but 
it would appear to be deeper than the Corycian cave and also has vegetation 
at the bottom. Its aspect is even more awe-inspiring than the other, and 
the nomads call it Purgatory in contradistinction to the other, which they 
all Paradise, for they can use it to tether their camels in and shut up their 
flocks ; whereas the sides of this cave slope inwards, and it could not possibly 
be entered except with a long rope, which we did not possess. So with 
regret I was obliged to leave it, and was unable to ascertain whether it 
contained any traces of antiquity or not. Pomponius Mela is the only 
classical author who appears to allude to it, and he speaks of it curiously 
enough as Specus Typhoneus : the idea therefore occurs to me that this cave, 
from its inaccessibility, was looked upon as the actual prison of the giant, 
whereas the other cave was entirely used for religious purposes and the abode 
of the oracle. The nomads say that there is a subterranean passage between 
them, and that the smoke of a fire lighted in the Corycian cave will come out 
here. This is not improbable, as these caves would seem to have been 
furmed by the subterraneous stream (or duden as they call them in Asia 
Minor) making its way to the surface. 

At the western edge of the Corycian cave are the ruins of the temple 
and the town; the peribolos wall came to within a few feet of the western 
edge, and the hieron must have been constructed immediately over the subter- 
ranean hole. In later times this had been converted into a Christian church, 
an apse having been fitted on to the anta walls of the original temple ; a por- 
tion only of the peribolos wall is still standing, which is of polygonal masonry, 
whereas the hieron itself was constructed of neatly-cut stone with a doorway 
on the northern side’ By pulling down the later Christian addition we dis- 
covered on the eastern anta wall a long list of names (see inscription No. 27). 
The fact that two of the inscribed stones were upside down led me to sup- 
pose that the stones with the list on them had been brought from else- 
where, and thus inserted by ignorant workmen. But Prof. Ramsay and Mr. 
Hogarth, who visited the site shortly after my discovery, do not concur in this 
view. Iam greatly indebted to them for the accompanying plan, and also 
for additions to my original copy of the list of names, 
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* This doorway Mr. Hogarth considers to have been cut later, and to belong to the church. 
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On the inner wall of the temple there were also many names inscribed 
later in date than those on the anta wall, and many of them obliterated by a 
tool, presumably when the building was used as a Christian church, — Those 
that were legible are given under No. 28. Though we searched very care- 
fully amongst the ruins in the immediate vicinity of the cave, we found no 
more inscriptions. 

On the summit of a hill about half a mile from the cave are the ruins 
of another great temple built of stones similar to those of the hieron of the 
lower temple. From the few traces left of the foundations of this building, 











it would appear to have been considerably larger than the other temple ; but 
only one wall is left standing, and the stones of the other walls have oddly 
enough entirely disappeared. On this wall I found roughly scribbled an in- 
vocation to the Corycian Jove (inscription No. 30), and a few yards off a stele 
with inscription No, 26, These two inscriptions are important as being the 
only two we found which identified the site beyond any doubt as the abode of 
the Corycian Jove. Within a two hours’ walk of our encampment by the 
Corycian cave, I came across two other ruined towns, an examination of 
which yielded no epigraphical results; only one of the oft-recurring symbols 
over the entrance to a ruined building. 
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We will now return to the mouth of the Lamas river, and follow the 
gorge up to the source of the stream in the Taurus mountains. With 
all its suosities, the whole course of the Lamas cannot be more than fifty 
miles, and the gorge, which is of extraordinary depth, is never more than 
half a mile in width, — It is flanked on either side by almost perpendicular 
cliffs, sometimes reaching the height of 2000 ft., so that it is only possible to 
ascend and descend into the gorge at rare intervals. 

Proceeding up the gorge for about four miles we came across the source 
of the aqueduct which supplied Sebaste-Elaeussa with water, the ruins of 
which town on the coast-line I have already alluded to. About a mile before 
reaching this source is a boulder on which an armed man is carved, and be- 
neath him inscription No. 33. The aqueduct itself is a very creditable piece 
of engineering work, its narrow channel being tunnelled along the western 
side of the gorge in the living rock with occasional openings, until the 
desired level of the stream is reached. Here stand the ruins of a large house 
or fortress evidently of the same date as the aqueduct, and presumably con- 
structed to protect the source from attack. 

It was impossible for us to push our way up the Lamas gorge by the side 
of the stream ; even the nomads cannot do this, for at one point it becomes so 
narrow that there is no room even for a foothold. 

To give a detailed description of all the ruined fortresses we visited on 
the Lamas gorge would be unnecessary, as we came across very few inscrip- 
tions during this portion of our expedition. These fortress towns occur at 
intervals of every three or four miles, some on the right and some on the 
left of the stream, dominating some lofty cliff. Each has the ruin of a 
polygonal fortress in its midst, massive walls, and the débris of houses and 
public buildings around numerous, rock-cut cisterns, rock-cut steps, bas-reliefs, 
&c. In the case of one of these fortresses, now called Pireneh, a rock-cut 
staircase goes right down to the stream, a distance of at least 1000 ft. 

Some of the stones employed in the construction of these forts are 
gigantic, the following being the measurement of one built into the wall 
erect on its side,—17 ft. 2 in. long, 6 ft. high, and 4 ft. thick. The marvel 
is, how such a stone was ever brought to such a height, and the sight filled 
one with admiration for the engineering skill of these Cilicians. 

On many of these fortresses we found symbols,—the pilei of the Dios- 
curi, the caduceus, and the Ojban club, besides others the purport of which 
was not apparent. Here, as elsewhere in this district, rock-cut bas-reliefs of 
men in armour are very frequent ; by the side of one, in red letters, and under a 
half-moon, was inscription No. 36. But the absence of inscriptions generally 
amongst such vast and in many cases magnificent ruins was very curious. 

Down in the valley itself, near a bridge, we came across two rocks, one 
facing north and the other south, inscribed in an almost similar fashion in 
letters about a foot in height with No. 35. These were boundary stones, to 
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the correct deciphering of which we had no clue. On another rock, a few 
yards from these, two large O’s were inscribed. 

At a spot now called Tapoureli the ruins are exceedingly extensive. 
Three hills are covered with large buildings of both regular and polygonal 
masonry, several fortresses, temples, and a theatre. These we examined as 
carefully as the hopeless mass of brushwood would permit, and we only suc- 
ceeded in finding one late Byzantine inscription (No. 37), and a doorway with 
four clearly cut symbols over it. Amongst these ruins was a surprising number 
of men in armour cut in the rocks with holes below, and also circular holes cut 
in the rock (like those already described), and entered by a circular hole in a 
square stone, which appears to have had a metal lid. For tombs these holes 
are very large, and the same idea as before occurred to me, that they might 
have been depositories for treasure ; for the tombs were at some distance from 
this spot, and not, like these, in the centre of the town. 

Three miles to the north of this town is a cave overhanging the Lamas 
gorge, the front of which is blocked up, like those previously mentioned, by 
polygonal masonry. This was perhaps a temple, like that of Hermes, and 
traces of the propylaeon before it were still to be seen, though we could find 
no inscription actually to identify it. In later times it had been converted 
into a Christian church, or asketerion, for traces of Christian frescoes are still 
discernible on its walls. 

The population in the Lamas gorge in early Christian times must have 
been very extensive. The cliffs flanking the stream are in places literally honey- 
combed with small caves, in which, from writings in red on the walls, such as, for 
example, 0 Tomes THs wovns Xpiotod, &c., &c., I imagine asketes must have 
lived connected with the numerous monastic buildings which occur in this 
district. 

Within a few miles of Tapoureli we visited the ruined sites of several 
other towns, but only succeeded in finding two late inscriptions, Nos, 38 
and 39. 

Proceeding northwards along the course of the Lamas we visited, amid 
wild rocks and high mountain scenery, the ruins of an ancient town at a spot 
now called Esbegli, where we found inscription No. 40 by the side of a much 
destroyed rock-cut figure. 

A small and very beautiful cataract is passed before the source of the 
Lamas is reached, and a few hours from this point is the Greek village of 
Maghra, high up in the mountains, and the last inhabited place before the 
pass to Karaman is entered. Here too was an ancient town, amongst the 
ruins of which Olban coins have been discovered, and on a broken rock-cut tomb 
No. 41, copied also by Mr. Sterrett, who passed by here on his way to Kara- 
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The last division of the Olba district to be described is the rugged, 
mountainous country, rent by many gorges and covered with many ruins, 
which lies behind the first plateau and between the Lamas and Calycadnos 
rivers. Starting again from the Khan at the mouth of the Lamas river, we 
ascended rapidly to a height of 2000 ft., where an extensive plateau is 
reached bounded on the right by the Lamas gorge, and on the left by two conical 
and fir-clad hills. The whole of this plateau is thickly covered with brush- 
wood, stunted caroubs, wild olives and arbutus, out of which, at intervals of 
two or three miles, rise the grim and deserted mementoes of the past. 
Here and there area few clusters of tents and settlements of the nomads, who 
pasture their flocks in the early spring at this altitude preparatory to making 
their way to higher regions as the summer advances. Ukusluhii is the name 
of one spot, with many ruins and evidences of a large population. Here 
there is a fine early Christian church, and a few remains of earlier date ; but 
we found no inscriptions. An hour from here is the small village of Guberlii, 
the residence of the mudi of the district. It is built around a small moun- 
tain plain of rich red soil, cultivated by the few inhabitants. These tiny 
plains in the heart of the mountains are characteristic of this district, and 
generally have some fortress of ancient structure, which served to protect 
the cultivation. 

Two hours beyond Guberlii we fell in with an ancient paved road, the 
same which led down to Corycos from the interior, and soon reached the 
fine ruins of an ancient town built on a beetling cliff over a shallow gorge, 
the one which eventually develops into the Sheitan Dere, and terminates 
near the sea at Corycos. This spot is now called Jambazlii, and must have 
been one of the most considerable places in- the Olba district. There are 
four very fine heroa left standing in fair preservation and in a conspicuous 
position. At the edge of the cliff stood a large sarcophagus the lid of which 
represents a lion, seated, with one paw on a vase, quite one of the finest pieces 
of workmanship we saw in the whole of the Olba district. 

There are very extensive underground cisterns here and many gateways, 
on some of which we saw the symbol of the Olban club. About ten minutes’ 
walk from the town are the well-preserved ruins of a large Christian basilica, the 
nave of which is flanked on either side with seven Corinthian columns. This 
apparently promising site yielded but few and very poor inscriptions. Down 
in the valley we were shown a stone on which was carved the bust of a 
man and round it inscription No, 42, and the two other inscriptions (Nos. 
43 and 44) came from two wells not far from the large heroa. 

One hour from Jambazlii we came across another polygonal fort in the 
centre of a small mountain plain, now called Yiennelli. Over the lintel was 
the symbol of the club between two triangles, and at the base of the tower 
was a large wine-press, which was connected with a reservoir, presumably for 
storing wine, 15 ft. in diameter and 25. ft deep, pointing to the extensive culti- 
vation of the grape in this district in ancient times. 
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Another hour’s ride brought us to what we ultimately discovered was 
the capital of Olba and here we encamped for several days at a Yourouk 
village, amidst the ruins known as Uzunja-burdj, or the ‘long castle,’ with the 
object of thoroughly examining them. Here again I am much indebted 
to Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth for the use of the plans which they took 
on their subsequent visit, and for one or two minor inscriptions which had 
escaped me. 

At Uzunja-burdj the two most conspicuous ruins are those of the 
great temple of the Olban Jove, and the great fortress built on the hill of 
the upper town, known as Djebel-Hissar, or ‘hill of the castle, by the 
natives. 

The hieron of the temple of Jove is surrounded by a peribolos wall, a large 
portion of which remains standing. There are many masons’ marks on the 
outer side of this wall, chiefly of Greck letters thust }{ \// ; <P , and most 
frequently ““E ; these marks bear a curious resemblance to those found on 
similar late buildings in Syria. The space enclosed by this peribolos wall is 
222 ft. by 209 ft. 

The hieron itself is 127 feet long, and probably owes its preservation 
to the fact of its having been converted into a Christian church at a later date. 
Most of the columns are standing, twelve of them on either side, two to the front 
and four to the back ; they are of the Corinthian order. The frontage is 65 ft. 
8 in., and the intercolumniation is 6 ft.; the circumference of a column 5. ft. 
above the base is 9 ft. Each column has twenty-three flutings coming down to 
10 ft. above the base. The columns are 40 ft. in height, and the effect of 
the temple as it now stands is very fine, though the date is probably about 
that of Palmyra, Pompcivpolis, and many other fine buildings erected in 
Eastern Asia Minor and Syria ip the second century after Christ. This is pre- 
sumably constructed on the site of an earlier temple, where the priest-kings 
of the Teucrid dynasty held their sacerdotal court. 

About a couple of hundred yards from this temple is a small one, which we 
found to be dedicated to Tyche. By turning over a few likely stones of the archi- 
trave we were enabled to complete inscription No, 48 and identify the building. 
There are only left standing tive elegant columns of the Tychacon, with mono- 
lithic granite shafts 18 ft. 10 in. in height, Corinthian capitals and Tonic bases, 
and with an intercolumniation of 7 ft. 3 in. exactly corresponding to the 
circumference of the columns at their base. Behind the Tychaeon was another 
considerable building, the use of which was uncertain, A. triple arch of poor 


! Mr. Hogarth copied the marks as follows.—E. L. H. 
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workmanship stands north of these two temples, and presumably formed the 
chief entrance to the agora in which they stood. Below is a valley full of 
tombs, mostly of a late date and inscribed; from one of these I took : 
squeeze of No. 59, and Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth supplied me with the 
copies they made of others. 

An arched colonnade ran up the centre of the town, offering a peculiar 
feature in architecture, namely, a narrow drum let into each column at a 
uniform height, to which was attached a stone bracket.!. Only one of these 
brackets we found inscribed (No. 54). This colonnade was doubtless 
similar to the one at Pompeiopolis, and the one I described in the last 
number of the Hellenie Journal as existing at Hieropolis-Castabala. The 
columns of the colonnade leading to the temple of the Sun at Palmyra have 
the same peculiarity of the narrow drum introduced into the shaft. Near 
this colonnade we found inscription No, 56, and Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth 
found three others in this vicinity. 

The theatre of Olba appeared to us small and poor for the size of the 
town. <A long and late inscription evidently ran along the proscenium, 
of which No, 52 is a fragment, dating it about the second half of the second 
century A.D. Round the top of the theatre ran a handsome colonnade with 
massive pillars of conglomerate. 

Below the theatre was another long building with one wall standing, 
the purport of which was not apparent; but it had several windows and 
doors, and reminded us of the fine structures which the Asiatic governors of 
Imperial Rome erected for themselves at Myra, Patara, and other places. 

Amongst the cottages of the Yourouks we came across Nos. 58 and 
49; and over a gateway was a curious collection of symbols or letters, a 
reproduction of which appeared in the July number of the Classical Review 
for 1890. 

The second great feature of this upper town is the castle, a large square 
fortress, the wall of the side facing the town being covered with inscriptions. 
The oldest of these was No. 45, which gave us again almost the same 
formula as that on the fortress over the Olban cave. This inscription was on 
two of the corner stones, whereas Nos. 46, 47, and 48 were put on the centre 
of the wall, No. 46 especially being cut in very large letters all in one long line. 
On the south wall of this fortress was a fine baleonied window, and the tower 
itself is 50 ft. 10 in. by 40 ft. 9 in. It is four storeys in height, and has five 
chambers and a staircase on each floor. To the thickness of the inner walls 
dividing the chambers and holding everything together, this tower owes its pre- 
servation for so many centuries. Ina frame on the wall facing the town, cut in 
stone, was the club of Olba placed horizontally. 

Along a Christian edifice near the fortress ran inscription No, 57. 

Down in the valley below the town I have just described, at a distance 
of about two miles, is another town; in ancient times a paved road joined 


' See Davies’ Asiatic Turkey, p. 23, where are woodeuts of similar brackets from columns 


at Pompeiopolis. 
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aa 


the two, flanked on either side by many rock-cut tombs and other traces of 


ancient buildings. Undoubtedly the two towns were formerly closely con- 
nected, one perhaps being the fortress city and the lower one inhabited 
during the winter months; for Uzunja-burdj, which is 3800 ft. above the sea- 
level, is generally under snow from November to April. The lower town is 
built at the edge of a fertile little mountain plain, still cultivated by the 
Yourouks, and still called by them Oura, a word very probably corrupted from 
the ancient name of Olba. 

The principal buildings of this lower town are on an isolated hill to the 
west of the plain formed by two ravines; these presently join together and 
form a fine gorge, down which the main road southward formerly passed. 
These ravines, the hill between them, and the vicinity of the little plain, were 
covered with traces of ancient art, rock-cut tombs and figures, fortresses, 
and a theatre: there was also a curious fountain approached by a flight 
of steps, and with three basins into which the water originally flowed. 

An aqueduct brought water to this isolated hill, a structure of late 
Roman date ; but on it, in large letters, we got the most important inscription 
of the district (No. 71), inasmuch as it told us that this was the site of the 
city of Olba, and settled the question once for all. On a round stele in one 
of the forts, constructed at a later date out of the surrounding ruins, we found 
inscription No, 43, and outside No. 72. Several of the stones of this fort had 
masons’ marks upon them similar to those on the peribolos wall of the temple 
of Jove in the upper town. For the reading of a much-obliterated milliarium 
on the plain below I am indebted to Prof. Ramsay. 

About a mile and a half to the west of the new road, which leads from 
the Karamanian pass to Selefkeh, we saw the ruins, now known as Meidan,! 
and stayed in the tents of some Yourouks for several days to examine them. 
A wall of polygonal masonry, with four large forts in it, enclosed a triangular- 
shaped town, which with its acropolis at the apex stood on the edge of a 
precipitous gorge. These ruins were similar in character to most of those 
we had seen in the Lamas gorge and offered the same objects of interest, 
namely, rock-cut steps, cisterns, tombs, and bas-reliefs. On what presumably 
was the principal fort, we found again the symbol of the club placed 
horizontally and framed with an elaborate decoration with a sort of crown 
at the top. 

In the valley below were many tombs and objects cut in the rock, notably 
an elegant shrine, consisting of an altar with faint traces of letters on the 
front, on which rested a carved shell. A Corinthian column on each side 
supported a frieze cornice and pediment ef good workmanship, but somewhat 
worn by the action of water. Ascending the cliff opposite Meidan we reached 
a level rocky plateau, along which we proceeded for about a mile, where we 
saw a rock-cut figure of a man in armour, with inscription No. 75 running 
down the side. 





It is worth while to note that Mr. Ramsay — Bagche Deresi. Meidan appears to be a general 
and Mr, Hogarth call this site not Meidan but — name for the whole district. —E. L. H. 
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In the opposite direction from the ruins, at the distance of a mile and a 
half, we found a solitary column 30 ft. high, down the shaft of which ran 
inscription No. 74. But Meidan and its neighbourhood, though covered with 
ruins, proved like the towns on the Lamas gorge, singularly unproductive from 
an epigraphical point of view. 

I am greatly indebted to my friend Mr. Hicks for preparing the following 
inscriptions for the Jovrnal, and for undertaking to see this paper through 


the press during my absence in Africa, 
J. THEODORE Bey’, 


Mr. Headlam (who is not in England at present) appends the following notes to his plan, 
‘The name Meidan was applied to the place by a Youruk, who seemed to designate by Baghché 
Deresi the whole district.’ (This view agrees with that of Mr. Bent, but not of Messrs. Ramsay 
and Hogarth, who invert the names on the authority of a Selefke zaptich.) ‘The masonry is 
polygonal, and solidly built, but the only architectural ‘‘ features” are on the large gateways and 
house-doors : over the door of a house were these symbols : 


























The most curious features I noticed as to the wall are the numerous doors pierced in it, and the 
houses built against it on either side, but mostly outside. Inside are many rock-eut cisterns. 
Three sides of the acropolis are practically inaccessible : west of the city the slope is steep but not 
precipitous, and just here it is impossible to trace the wall satisfactorily. 

The wall is now about 10ft. high, and there is no way of determining whether it was ever 
At the S.E. corner is a large shell of masonry, much ruined : traces of a flight of steps 
Inside the city are but few traces of building. I could find no inseriptions or 


higher. 
up it can be seen. 
public buildings. 

My plan is only correct approximately, 


The towers were drawn in by eye only.’ 
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Aw kai rovs pera orovdjs Surypawartas juiv évds térov piow 4} pias oxjpa Toews 7} 
Torapov péyebos i) Opovs KddNos,—old tives Hdn TmemoinKact, Ppdtovres of pev Tv “Oaay oi de 
Thy Nvaav, of S€ TO Kwpuxiov avrpov, of & driv éruye tov én pépous,—oixrioeev av Tes 
THs peKpouxias, Ta TuxdvTa exmemAnypEvous Kal peya poovoivras eri Oewpia pxpa.—[ ARISTOTLE], 
De Mundo Ad Alexandrum, 1. 





THERE is little danger of any reader nowadays sharing the sentiments of 
the Pseudo-Aristotle which I have placed at the head of this paper, or of 
being other than grateful to Mr. Bent for the remarkable discoveries made 
by him in Cilicia last year. Of the inscriptions which he brought home, 
either in copies or in squeezes, I have already published those from Eastern 
Cilicia in the last number of this Journal. Those that here follow are from 
Cilicia Tracheia. Shortly after Mr. Bent had been through these regions, 
Mr. Ramsay in company with Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam passed through 
the upper part of the Olban district, and made an excursion down to the 
coast expressly to re-copy the long temple-inscription, No. 27 infra. The 
heat of the lowlands prevented their doing more. They have rendered me 
all the help they could in editing these documents; several of them are 
from copies made only by Mr. Ramsay, and the long list of names from the 
temple over the Corycian Cave is here given from the careful copy of Mr. 
Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth. 

Since I began to prepare these inscriptions for the Jowrnal, Mr. Ramsay’s 
remarkable work has appeared on The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 
This makes it unnecessary for me to preface these documents (as I had intended 
to do) with a sketch of the history of Western Cilicia. It will suffice for me 
to refer to Mr. Ramsay's work, especially pp. 371 foll., where he has laid out 
with great care the history of Cilicia Tracheia. On p. 22 and p. 460 of his 
book, he has paid a valuable tribute to Mr. Bent’s discoveries, and the task 
of preparing these texts for the printer has been lightened by the recollec- 
tion of delightful days spent last September with Mr. Ramsay and Mr. 
Bent (both fresh from their Cilician travels) under the hospitable roof of 
Mr. W. R. Paton, himself no mean authority on the antiquities of Asia 


Minor.} 


1 [ have to thank Mr. Ramsay and Mr. To them are due the plans which accompany 
Hogarth for the trouble they have taken in Mr. Bent’s and my papers, and also some addi- 
reading my proofs, and for valuable suggestions, tions to Mr. Bent’s map. 


H.S.—VOL. XII. Q 
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Several features of this region which have been remarked by travellers 
will find illustration in these documents: (1) the frequency of important 
ruins, testifying to a large and industrious population ; (2) the rarity of in- 
scriptions, indicating a low level of culture; (3) connected with this, the 
difficulty of assigning its name to each site. It will be observed also that the 
inscriptions discovered by Mr. Bent cover a wide area of country and a long 
period of time. Some are pre-Roman, and belong to the prosperous days of 
the Cilician pirates. Others are of the earlier or of the later Roman period ; 
and some are Byzantine. In the oldest documents we find proof that the 
territory of the priest-kings of Olba reached down to the coast. After the 
suppression of piracy the power of Olba shrank, and the cities on the coast, 
e.g. Elaeussa-Sebaste, increased in wealth and importance. 


I.—INscrRiPTIONS FROM KANYGELLEIS, 


three miles from the coast at Ayash (Elaeussa-Sebaste), on the first 
mountain-heights, between Kizil-Oren and Kizil-Bagh. 


1. ‘On a fortress of polygonal masonry standing on the S. edge of a 
large depression similar to the Corycian Cave: on the fortress is carved the 


triskelis » . Squeeze by Mr. Bent. 


AILOABIQI Aut ’OrABl@ 
IEPEYETEYKPOE tepevs Tedxpos 
TAPKYAPIO€ Tapxvdptos (i.e. son of Tarcuaris). 


The letters are rather over 2 in. in height, and beautifully cut. They 
can hardly be later than 200 B.c.; compare No, 45. This inscription worthily 
heads our series, being the oldest Cilician document yet known. When this 
fortress was built, this district belonged to the territory of the priest-kings 
of Olba. The name Teucer is very important in connexion with Strabo, p. 
672: "Ere & brepOev tovtov te Kai Tav Lorwy dpewn eat, év 4 "OABN 
mods Avos tepov éxovoa, Aiavtos ‘pupa tod Tevxpov: xal o iepeds 
duvaatns éyiveto This Tpaxewmridos: eit’ éréOevto TH yopa TUpavvot TrOAXOL, 
kai cuvéctyn Ta AHoTHpia. peTa Se TOUTwWY KaTddvoL ed’ uadY HON THY TOD 
Tevxpov duvacteiav tavtnv éxddour, thy & avTnv Kal lepwovvnv: Kal oi 
TeiaTol ye THY Lepacapévarv wvouatovto Tedxpor 7 AiavTes. 


2. ‘ From the same fortress, on a lower stone.’ Squeeze by Mr. Bent: 
cf. No. 1. 
ENIETATEONTOE -NAEIETAPXOY 
TOYNAEIE TAPXOYOABEQE 
"Emtotatéovros IIdevotdpyxov | tod Idevotapyov “OrAPéws. 


Rather smaller letters than in No. 1, but apparently of the same date. 
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3. On the face of the rock within the depression which Mr. Bent has 
called the Olbian Cave, but which I prefer to speak of as the Canygellian 
Cave. Above a bas-relief with six figures; the first part of the inscription 
is obliterated, and it was impossible to take a squeeze. It is given in a still 
less perfect form in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1457. The following is Mr. 
Bent’s copy. 

.. \EC®. THOEEPMAIO... 
... AP. MAPQONZANTON1#\I 
.. TOYTTIATEPANKAIFYNAIKA 
1. YKAITABAYTQNKAIAIAMHTICAAIKHOTATOC 
5 ... TIECANE.. NENKAI. ®. EICTONAPAXMAEXXXX 


Line 5 threatens a fine. I can make out only a word or two besides. 


4. ‘From the inside wall of a large heroon, 200 yards from the Olbian 
Cave; squeeze taken with difficulty on a ladder’ From the impression 


made by Mr. Bent. 


ABAKAAAIFONOYTOYKAIKATIAIOYKAHPONO MOC 
OYCAAYAOYNIKANOPOCTOYAPIOYTOYANAPOC 
AYTHCKAINIKANOPOCKAIAPIOYTWNTEKNWN 
AYTHCKATENTOAHNKAIAIAGHKHNAPIOY TOY 
5 ANAPOCENTEAAOMAIKAIKEAEYWKAIAIATAC 
COMAIMHAENAETEPONTECHNAIEICTOMN 
MATOAPIOYITAEONAY THCTHCABACKAIMETA 
AYTHNAAAONMHAENAHOTTAPATAYTATIOL 
HCACHTWHCEBHKWCEICTETOYCKATAXOONIOYC 
10 6€OYCEZWAHCTEKAITIANWAHCAYTOCTEOTTAPATA 
TATIOIHCACKAITOFENOCAYTOYKAIATIOAOTWTW 
TAMEINTOYKYPIOYKAICAPOCXMKAITHCEBACTHN 
TIOACIX BHKAITWAHMWKANYFHAAEWNX‘BO eacant 
KAITAKEAEYCOEN TAKAIAIATATENTAYN 
15 TOYANAPOCAYTHC ILADENTAEINAIKYP 
NAINNATOYAINNOCKAIMHAENIEZON 
NICACHKATAZECACECTAIYTIEY 
NO E10 vacant 


After much study most of the letters have been recovered from the 
impression with tolerable certainty. The stone is much worn or weathered 
towards the bottom, especially at the beginnings of the lines, Certain 
portions of letters are visible in the last line, but they are tov faint to warrant 
any safe suggestion. From line 11 onwards the lapidary left less margin 
becoming afraid lest he should be short of room on the slab. 

Q 2 
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, a ‘ , 
ABa Kandduyovou tod nai Kazraiov, cdnpovomos 
* A a > \ 
ovaa Aidov Nixavopos tod ’Apiov tod avépos 
avtis Kat Nuxdvopos cal ’Aplov tev Téxvev 
> Pie \ \ , a , a 
avThs, Kat’ évtoAny Kai diaOrjKnv ’Apiov tod 
> \ > / \ , \ 4 
5 avdpos évTérXopat Kal Kedevw Kal Siatdo- 
, e A \ fol 
copat pndéva Etepov TeOHvat eis TO pr|7j- 
\ 2 ‘ / > aA ol ¥ ‘ \ 
pa 70 ’Apiov mréov avtis THs “ABas Kai peta 
e \ fol 
avtny addXov pndéva, 1) 0 Tapa TavTa TroL- 
\ 
Hoas Tw HoEeBnKkas eis TE TOS KaTAXOoViOUS 
e fal 
10 Oeods éEerns Te Kal maverNs avTos TE 0 Tapa Ta[d- 
Ta Toinaus Kal TO yévos avTOD, Kai aTrOdOTW TO 
‘ a , - , , \ a = a 
Tapei@ Tov kupiov Kaicapos ¥* mu(pia), Kai TH LeBaortnr[ av 
_— a r , DL 
Toner ¥,5, Kal TO Siw Kavuynrdr}g€ov ¥*,Bo. 
Bov ? de] kal Ta KerevabE ié g Tate 
ovAropar? b€] Kal Ta KeXevoevta Kai diatayévta UT[O 
15 ’Apiov] tod avépos adtijs [kai yplagévta eivat xvp[va 
mavta eis TOly ai@va Tov ai@vos, Kai pndevi éEov [eivar 
> a e A > , Xn , 4 e 4 
atixeiv, 0 b¢ adalvicas 4) Kkatakéoas Extat v7rev[Ov- 


vo[s K.T.X. 


The name Aba was borne by a daughter of Zenophanes, who obtained 
for herself the monarchy of Olba from Antony and Cleopatra (Strabo, xiv. 
p. 672). The present document is not earlier than the second century A.D. 
At this time the little town, whose ruins Mr. Bent discovered near the 
‘Olbian’ Cave, was evidently subject to Sebaste (line 12), and no longer 
formed part of the territory of Olba (see on No. 1). Its name was o djuos 
KavvynArXéov (line 13). Sebaste was a very important town (Strabo, xiv. 
671): it was built by Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, B.c. 36—A.D. 17 (Head, 
Hist. N. p. 633), to whom Augustus committed-the charge of Cilicia Tracheia, 
as needing the constant pressure of a strong government to keep piracy in 
check. The city was named YeSaorn after Augustus. The form 77a, line 9, 
is worth noting; and the phrase eis to]y ai@va tod aidvos, line 16. Eis 
Tovs ai@vas TOY ai@vwy is common in the LXX. and N. T.; the singular 
form is not uncommon in the Psalms (LXX.) and occurs once in the N. T., 
Heb, i. 8. We may perhaps attribute the phrase to Jewish influence. 

The site appears to be the spot described by V. Langlois, Rapport sur 
Vexploration archéologique de la Cilicie et de la petite Arménie pendant les 
années 1852-3, Paris, 1854, p. 10: ‘Kannidali (ancienne ville ruinée). Sur 
l’un des nombreux rameaux de la chaine taurienne, et 4 deux heures environ 
d’Aiasch, se trouve une ville en ruines comme celle-ci, et dont les débris 
couvrent tout un plateau de la montagne. Quelques Turkomans ont biti, 
au milieu de ces décombres, un village qu’ils habitent et qu’ils nomment 
Kannidali, Les ruines de cette antique cité appartiennent 4 deux Ages 
distincts: époque romaine et époque byzantine.’ 


5. From the ruins of the town close to the ‘Olbian’ Cave. Small 
round stele ; copy by Mr. Bent. No squeeze taken. 
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MAPKIANON Mapx.avov 
MHNOAOTOY Mnvodorov 
OI1dIAOIMNHM of piroe pynp- 
H= XAPIN ns Kap 
5 TONAYTON Tov avt(@)v 
[evepyérny 2] 


6—7. One of the many tombs on the same spot. Mr. Bent notes that 
they nearly always had one or other of the following symbols on them—a 
pair of outspread hands, or a supine crescent, or a star. The text is from a 
very clear squeeze of Mr. Bent, given below: a less accurate copy by Langlois 
is given by Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1460. 


(6) AINFOAILKOAIOY Alvyons Koaiouv 
KATECKEYACENEAY KaTEecKeVaceV Eau- 
TWCOPONEKTAN T@ copov ex TOV 
IAINNKAIEGHKEN iSiov Kal €OnKev 

5 NANTHNIYNAIKA Nav tiv yuvaixa 
AYTOYKAIAININ avtov Kai Aiviy 
KAINPA ANTACOYTA kal ‘Opa[/Jav tas Ouvya- 
TEPACMETAAETO tépas* peta O€ TO 
TEGHNAIKAIAYTON teOnvat Kal avTov 

10 MHAENIEZECTOA unoevi éFéat(w) a- 
NOIXAITHNCOPON voi~a: THY copov 
(7. On another part of the monument.) [ravznv, wnd-] 
‘ EETEPONTIT é repov TTa- 
MAQ@EINAI HATIO pa Oeivat, } atro- 
15 AOTNICTONKAI d0Tw is tov Kai- 
CAPOCOICKON capos dicKov 
APAXMACAIC Spaypas dic- 
XEIAIAC yetrias. 


Line 1: for the name Aivyonus see No. 11. The next name Langlois 
writes KOAKOY. Mr. Bent’s squeeze KOAIOY. Line 6: Langlois NANHNT, 
and line 7 ANNIN. The first letter ‘Opa[¢Jay is doubtful: for Na@ see 


No. 43. 


8. ‘From the Byzantine Church built over the old temple, near the same 
Cave.’ From a copy (not a squeeze) by Mr. Bent, which is more complete 
than Langlois’ copy in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1463, and C. J. G. 8857. 
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YTTEPMNHMHEKAIANATIAYCEWCTIATIYAOYKAI 
TWNTEKNQNAYTOYTHNEYXHNATIEAWKEN 


’ \ , 4» , , \ 

Trrép wvnuns Kal avatrravcews IlarvXov Kat 
a a \ > 

TOV TEKVOV AUTOD THY EVYHY aTrédwKer. 


The nom. to a7édwxev is, I suppose, Tamvdos understood : he built the 
church in fulfilment of a vow. The name is not without interest ; see 
Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 148. 


9. ‘Tomb near the same Cave.’ Stone not copied: impression made by 
Mr. Bent. 


CAPIAHPACTPICKAIABAMAPWNOCH NH 
AYTOYTHNCOPONEKTWNIAIWNKATECKEY 
ACANENITWMHAENIETEPWEZONEINAIENBHNAI 
HMONONAYTOICKAIEFFOICAYTWNONAPATAY 

5 TANOIHCACACEBHCECTW 


la \ 
Lapidypactpis cai “ABa Mapovos % [yv]v7 
avTov Tiv copov ex TOV idiwy KaTETKED- 
acav él TO wndevi Etépw eFOv eivar evBivat 

@ () PS ? 
x , > 7 . = , > a e \ A 
) Movoy avTois Kat éeyy(ov)ois advT@v: 0 Tapa Tad- 
5 Ta Toujaas aceBins EaTo. 


The masculine name Lapidypacrtpis is unknown ; every letter is certain. 
In line 4 EFFOIC is an obvious blunder of the lapidary. 


10. From the same site. Impression only by Mr. Bent: very hard to 
decipher, but I think I may warrant my readings. The lettering is bold ;*the 
E is crooked in the back, much like = with its tongue prolonged to a point. 
Another copy is given by Le Bas-Waddington (No. 1459) from Langlois, which 


is worth comparing. 


MAPK * SOYATT . OSKNA SKATESKEY 
ASENTHNEOPONEKTONIAINN 
ENITAIZSOEINAIAYTONTEKAIZAM 
AHMHTPIOYETIKAIMHNANKNOKAIK 

5 KNQKAITAEPYNAIKAZAYTOAN 
ETEPQAEMHEZONEI~: AITEGHNAI...NA 
HANOIZHBAAETOISTON.. SAYPONTOYAIOS * 
AHNHNKAIEIZTONHAION ‘NAMKAIENOXOS 
ITOISKAT AXGONIOISGEOI 
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Mapx[o]s OvrAn[c]os Kvds xatecxev- 
acev THY aopov Ex THY Ldiwr, 
éml TO ioOeivar adtov Te Kal Lap... 
Anpntpiov, ére kat Mnvav Kvo cai K... 
5 Kvé Kai tas yuvaixas avTov...... 
érépm O€ un é£dv ei[v]ar reOAvac. [ds av S[é . . 
% avolEn Badérw is tov [On]oavpov tov Ards [Kai is THv Le- 
Anunv Kal eis Tov” Hdsov [ava pu(plas) Kai Evoyos [éora- 
t Tots KatayBoviots Oeoi[s. 


For the mention of sun and moon in the imprecation, compare C. J. @. 
4380¢ (from Pisidia), and No. 11, &c.; also see the heading to No. 6. 


11. ‘From tomb near the same Cave.’ Deciphered from impression 


made by Mr. Bent. 


OWAKMICAIN OAEWLKKATELCKEYALE 
EIONEKTWNIAIWNENITWTESHNAIENA 
NONAAAONAEHAAAHNMHE ZEINAITEBHI 
EAN AETICMAPABHTAYTAHANOAYCHTWNEKICE 

5 TEFPAMMENWNECTWHCEBHKWLCEICTETONAIA 
KAITHNCEAHNHNKAIBAAETWEICTOYCBHLEAY 
POYCAYTWNANAAPAX MACXEIAIACKAITHENLE 
BACTHABHNA MKAITWCEBALCTHNWNAHMW 
ANOAOTWMKAIMHAENHCCONELTWACEBHE 

10 EICTETOYCMPOrErPAM MENOYLBEOYLKAITON 
HAIONKAIENEXELOWTAILCAPAILKAIEFFONOIAYTOY 


The first two letters of line 1 and the last three letters of line 4 are 
difficult to read, and I cannot be sure of them. The cipher too in lines 8, 9, 
is obscure ; I take it to signify ~u[p/as]; compare No. 4, line 12. 





Ooaxpis Air[y]orews xatecxevace|y TO wynE- 
eiov €x Tov idiwv eri TO TeOHvar ev aldT@ po- 
vov, adXov S€ 7} aAXAnV pH eEcivar TEOA[ Vac 
éav 5€ tis TrapaBy tTadta 1) aToXvon TOV éxice 
5 yeypappéevor, oto noeBnxas els Te TOV Ala 

Kal tiv Lexnvyv, kal Badétw eis Tovs Onoav- 
pods avtav ava Spaypas yevdias, Kal TH év Le- 
Baoth ’AOnva pu(pias), cal TO LeBactynvadv Sy 
aTroboTw pu(pias), Kai undev Hooov Ectw aceBs 

10 els TE TOUS mpoyeypapupévous Deods Kal Tov 
“Hor xal éveyéoOw tais apais Kai &yyovot avtov. 
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II.—Site about three miles to the West of Kanygelleis and its 

Cave. The place is described by Mr. Bent ante. He had to 

reach it by returning to the coast and striking inland again 
from Ayash. 


12. ‘On the face of the wall of the temple, immediately to the right ot 
the entrance into the cella, facing you as you enter within the antae. The 
letters were painted red.’ From excellent squeeze taken by Mr. Bent. 


EAOSENEANTIC "Eéo€ev. Edy tis 
EYPEOHKIAIKIWME evpeOn Kirsxi@ pé- 
TPWMETPWNATI TP@ METPOV aTr- 
OAWCEIICTONDICK odacer ls Tov pick- 
5 ONAHNAPIAEIKOCI ov Snvdpia eixoct 
TIENTEMETPEINAE mévte wetpeiv O€ 
METPOICOICHNOA MéTpols obs 1) Tod- 
ICNOMITEYETE ls vomeTEveETe. 


The inscription is hardly earlier than 100 A.D. ; the last word (= voywuo- 
TeveTat) points even later. It is an interesting municipal ordinance. Rome 
did not compel her subjects to adopt exclusively the imperial weights and 
measures (Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 758); but as of course the Roman 
standards were made legal, while in remoter regions the local standards 
lingered in use, there would result at times a confusion very injurious to 
honest trading (see the passage from Epiphanios cited by Mommsen /. c.). 
To prevent this, the ordinance compels the exclusive use of Roman 


standards. 


13. ‘In the Pronaos of the temple of Hermes.’ From excellent squeeze 
made by Mr. Bent. A caduceus occupies the bottom right-hand corner. 


NOMNWNIOCNIFEPOC 
lIEPEYCTOYEPMOYTHNANAKAICIN 
KAITHNATTOKAEIMAKWCINTOY 
OYKAITOMAT EIPEIONKATECKEY 
ACENEKTWNIAIWN 


/ 
Tlouma@vios Niyepos 
e \ ae lel \ > , U 
iepeds Tod ‘Epuod THv avaxdolv Te 
Kal THY aTroKAELMaKwoL Tod [va- 
. " : 
od Kal TO wayelpelov KaTETKEV- 
5 acev €k Tov idlwr. 
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The restoration va]od in line 4 is confirmed by No. 14. As Mr. Bent 
describes this temple as built upon a jutting rock that stands out into the 
valley, avaxdXtorsg may be a bench or seat, and aoxderpaxworv would be a 
flight of steps, either cut in the rock or built in the slope, leading down 
from the temple-platform. As Mr. Hogarth suggests, these little temples may 
have been way-side halting-places. Mayerpeioy clearly refers to a kitchen 
now made for the purpose of sacrificial feasts held at the site. The readings 
given are certain. 


14. ‘From the inner face of left-hand anta-wall of the same temple; 
the stone had fallen down. Mr. Bent’s copy only: he notes that the letters 
were late. 


MHNOAOTOC : AIOC Myvodotos Actos 
IEPEYCTOYNAOYTHN lepevs Tov vaovd THY 
ANAKAICINEKTWNIAI avakduow (2) é« Tav t&i- 
QN ov. 


Menodotus seems to have repaired what Niger (No. 13) had built. 


15. ‘On a tomb near the same place.’ Copy only by Mr. Bent. 


TOHPWEIONTEYKPIAAOCMHNOAOTOY 
TATACTHCFYNEK .. MHNOAOTOYTHC 
TOYAYTQN 


To 7npwevov Tevxprados Mnvodorov: 
Tatas tis yuvex[os]|: Mnvoddotov r(od) 
(v)od avtav. 


Mr. Bent’s copy seems inaccurate. For Tara see C.I.G. 40090. 


16. Inscribed upon the face of the rock, side by side with No, 17. 
From squeeze made by Mr. Bent. 


EAOZETOICETAIPOICKAICABBA 
TICTAICOEOY... OLAICABBATIC 
TOYCYNHI MENOICTHNETTIFPA 
DHNXAPAZANTACMHAENAAKY 

5 PONTIOIHCAITQIAETOIHCAN 
TIECTQIATNEIAEANTICOEAHTI 
ANAOEMAOEINAITQIOEAON 
TIANAQEMAOEINAIEZECTO 
TIPQTOCAEPEICTEDANOY 

10 COAIAICIBHA- ONTONCYNA 
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rFArFEATANAEANAOEMATOAN 
TANONTQNENTETOICNAOIC 
KAITQNETTIIFETPAMMENQNEN 
TETAICCTHAAICKAITOICANAQEMA 
CINMHAENIEZECTQIMHTEATIA 
AELY AIMHTEAXPEQCAMHTEMETA 
PAIEANAETICTIAPEFBACTTIOIHCHH 
MAPTHITOEICTONOEONTONCAB 
BATICTHNKAIATIOTEICATQIEIC 
TONOEONTONCABBATICTHN 
KAITOICCABBATICTAIC-<-PKATHITIOAI 
-€:PKAIAYNACTHI -<- PECTQIAHCTHAHA 
OMOCIAKATISON MHAENAYTIOAE 
=ACOAITOHMAPAIAIPEITQIAOIE 
PEYCTAICDEPOMENATQIOEQIEICKATA 
CKEYHNTOYTOTIOY 


"Edoke tots éraipors Kai LaBBa- 
Tuo rais Beod sng og 2aBBaric- 
ToD cuvnypévols THY emLypa- 

gyv yapakavtas pndéva axv- 

pov moujcat: TO 5é Troinoav- 

ti €atM<u> ayvela: éav Tis Oédy TH 
avabepwa Ocivat, To OédXov- 

tt avabena Ocivar é&éoTo. 

IIpatos Aéyeu: cTepavod- 

a8at dis “IByAtov Tov cuva- 

yoryéa Tov Oé avabeuatov 

TaV dvTwY év TE TOs Vvaois 

Kal TaV émuyeypaypévorv Ev 

Te Tals oTHAaLS Kal Tois avabéua- 
ow punboevi éFéota<u> pte atra- 
Aelia pte aypEedoas unTE meTa- 
paw éav 5é tis TapeyBas Toujon 7 
a]uapth To eis Tov Oedv Tov LaB- 
Baotiathy Kai arrotercatw<t> eis 
tov Oeov tov LaBBatiortHy [<: P}: 
Kal tois LaBBatictais :<: P+ cal TH ror 


*<: P+ nal Suvaatyn s<: P+ éotw<i> 8 4 otHdrn al[r- 


, ,9 , e , 
omocia Kat’ icov pndéva brobé- 
\ 9 U ae | 
EacOat To jap: Siatpe(rw 8 o ie- 
\ \ , a 
pevs Ta lagepopueva TH Oew cis KaTa- 
OKEVV TOU TOTFOU. 
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The letters have suffered much from the weather, and they are sadly 
blurred. After many days’ toil I have certainly made most of the letters 
except a few which remain doubtful; viz. in line 10 we might equally 
read aiel Byjr[clov or AiOByA[c]ov or Sts "I 8yA[c]ov: in line 23 nar’ icov. 

This is the decree of a religious brotherhood (cvvaywy7, lines 3, 10-11), 
the members of which are styled éraipos in line 1 (compare No. 56). 
Apparently a new register of members had been drawn up, and was ordered 
to be inscribed (ésrvypadgm, lines 3, 4, which I do not take to be the inscrip- 
tion before us). To guard against misconstruction it is here decreed that the 
publication of a new register is not to be made the opportunity of excluding 
any one (undéva axvpov trotjoat, lines 4, 5); if any one concerned should 
chance to omit a member’s name from the new register, it will be considered 
as a blunder which needs atonement by purification (dyveda, line 6). So far 
from excluding any, the decree proceeds to invite members to use their 
privilege of making offerings to the god (lines 6—8). It is evident that some 
of the brotherhood had been averse to the drafting of a fresh register, urging 
that the proposal was aimed at certain members whose claims to membership 
were doubtful and their names likely to be struck off. 

Lines 9 foll. contain a rider proposed by Protus. The convener of the 
brotherhood (rév cuvaywyéa) is to be crowned—a special compliment 
which is equivalent to a vote of confidence. It was he, it seems, who had 
desired to reorganize the brotherhood; there was need of it, for the place 
of meeting was in bad repair (lines 25, 26), and the offerings and monu- 
ments in the shrines there had suffered ill-usage from the members or others 
(lines 11—17). He had carried his point, in the face of opposition; the 
decree in lines 1-8 was probably introduced by him by way of silencing the 
arguments of the objectors. Upon which Protus carries a vote of confi- 
dence, and lays down certain rules which make in the direction of 
discipline and even of exclusiveness. The sign -<: is uncommon; 
compare however Reinach, Traité d’Epigraphie Grecque, p. 216; Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. v. 190; Kenyon’s Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, p. 109. 
Mr. Hogarth tells me it is found at Paphos and Salamis in Cyprus. -<: P 
stands for 100 drachmas. The zoXus of line 21 is the town on the adjoining 
height described by Mr. Bent. Its name is not known (though Mr. Bent was 
anxious to connect it with the name of the LaBPSarictai, which he read 
’"EaBBatiatai). The duvacrns (line 22) must be the dynast of Elaeussa, in 
the district of which this town probably lay. Lines 22-24: the stele is 
further to be a monument of the brotherhood having sworn that none of 
them will entertain strangers at his house on the day of the periodical 
gathering. Such seems to be the meaning; and, if so, it is quite in keeping 
with the rest of the rider. If no guests were entertained at home that day, 
strangers were less likely to presume to attend the festival. 

In spite of the circular € and €, the Q is of older form, and the iota ad- 
scriptum is constant, except at the end of the 3rd pers. subj. The superfluous 
iota in the imperatives is common enough in documents from the third 
century B.c. onwards. I cannot therefore make this document much later 
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than the Augustan age. If there is clumsiness in the drafting, we must not 
expect too much of these rude Cilician mountaineers; and if some of the 
lettering seems late, we must remember that the inscription is not a civic 
document, but the decree of a brotherhood. 

If this is the date, then the dynast of Elaeussa (Sebaste) alluded to in 
line 22 will be Archelaus: see Strabo, pp. 535, 537, 671; Ramsay, Historical 
Geography, p. 371. 

But lastly, what of the word SaSBartiorai, which is used not only of 
the brotherhood (lines 1, 21), but also of the object of their worship both in 
the singular and plural number-——Oe0d LaBBartiarod, line 2; Oedv tov Laf- 
Baticrnv, line 18; eis Oedv tHv LaBBatictav (sc. iepov), lines 19, 20? 
The word need not necessarily be connected with the Jewish cadBBara. It 
had another form YauBatiorai, as we learn from No. 17. We may compare 
the names LavBd[ri0s] in Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, viii. 1883, 
p. 197 (from Prusa); SapBartels Bpowtov ’Ayxvpavy (from Athens, and not 
Christian) in C.I.A. iii. 2225 (= Kumanudes, 1892); SapyBatis (= Lap- 
Barwos, Christian) in C.I.A. iii. 8525 (= Kumanudes, 8600); SavBatzos 
(Christian) in C.J.G. 8912. These names probably come from the same 
root as LaBakios, concerning which see Foucart, Les Associations Religieuses, 
pp. 77 foll., and Sterrett’s Zpigraphical Journey, No. 45. With LaBBatiotal 
compare ’“Adwwacrtai, Anuntpiactal, ‘Hpaxdeioral x.7.r. If it is strange 
that the worshippers, and the deity or deities they worshipped, should have 
the same title, we may understand the worship to have been orgiastic, the 
title SaBBaticrys as describing the god engaged in his rroymy or Olacos. 
The epithet would accordingly suit the god and his worshippers equally well. 

On the other hand the derivation from Sa8Bara is the most obvious, 
and there is really nothing against it. This synagogue of Jews is organized 
after the manner of an Hellenic @/acos. 

Mr. Bent notes that this inscription and No. 17, together with another 
wholly unreadable (was it the ézuypad¢y of line 32), were all found close by 
a ruined Byzantine church, which he thinks may mark the site of an ancient 
temple. If so, this would be the temple alluded to in lines 12, 19, 20; and 
its site the rozros of line 26. 


17. On the rock, beside the preceding inscription. The original was not 
copied ; the impression made by Mr. Bent I have failed to decipher after 
hours of labour. But I have recovered for certain in lines 1,2 TQNZAM- 
BATIZTQN, and in line 3 TANTON. Letters, more or less blurred, 
appear here and there in other lines, but I can make no sense, Immediately 
before TQNZEAMBATI I fancy I read HETAIPHA, ic. “H éraupyna rev 
LayBati[orwv. The last word is pretty certain, and is another form of Laf- 
Baticrav, for which see No. 16. The lettering is good and would quite suit 
the Augustan age, to which the form éracpyja points. 


18-20. About 1} miles from the site of the preceding documents, Nos. 
12-17, in a valley behind Ayash. Three caves in the face of the rock, one 
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above the other, with intercommunication. The orifice has in each case been 
walled up with polygonal masonry, the uppermost and lowest having the wall 
pierced with a doorway. The lintel of the lowest door consists of a sort of 
dwarfed aedicula in relief. Upon the plinth is the inscription; from the 
plinth there rises on either side a short column supporting a plain entablature 
and pediment. The space thus enclosed between pillars, plinth, and entabla- 
ture, is much broader than high, and is occupied by a male and female figure 
(busts only) in relief. The letters (I judge from Mr. Bent’s excellent squeeze) 
are not later than the second century B.c., and are probably earlier. The 
middle story has neither door, nor relief, nor inscription, The upper cave 
has over its doorway the inscription No. 19, but the relief is destroyed. 
The Propylacum, with inscription No. 20, was in front of the lowest cave. 
Below the upper cave, on the surface of the rock, and on the same level 
as the lowest cave, is a rock-cut figure in relief. 


18. From a perfect squeeze by Mr. Bent. 
ETTHIEPEQS EPMOKPATOY 


"Emil lepéws ‘Eppoxparov. 


The letters are firm and graceful, and point to the second century B.C. 
at latest. 


19. Over the doorway of the upper cave: see on No, 18. From Mr. 
Bent’s copy ; no squeeze could be taken. 


EMIEPEQS ...... SANAATI 
ANHOIEKOY 


This is considerably later than No. 18. It clearly is not earlier than the 
reign of Augustus. The phrase damavyn dicxov, and the dedication of the 
Propylaeum (No, 20) to “Epye? cai t@ Sxj@, compel us to adopt Mr. Bent’s 
view, that this curious series of caves formed a primitive shrine of Hermes 
(compare the caves of Pan and of Apollo at the N. of the Athenian Acropolis). 
Otherwise we should at once take them for tombs. 


20. ‘Over gateway to Propylaea of the above temple; the stone is over- 
turned. Pediment with nine figures on it.’ From an excellent squeeze by 
Mr. Bent. The letters are all in one line, and are quite certain. 


ETTHEPEQZTAOYKIOYMAITENNIOYTITOYYIOYKOAAEINAAONT El- 
NOY AFOSIATEPTIAMAPKOYOYFATHPFYNHAETITOYMAITEN- 
NIOYEPMEIKAITQAHMQTOTIPOTTYAAIONEKTQNIAIQN 


Ext iepéws Aoveiov Maitevviov Titov viod Koddelva Aovyeivou, ’Ayoota 

, , , \ Looms ’ , ‘nh a \ 7 , \ 
Teptia Madpxovu Ovyarnp yuvn dé Titov Mactevviov ‘Epyet cai rO Sym TO 
mMpoTrUAaLov EK TaV idiwy. 
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III.—Corycus AND THE CoRYCIAN CAVE. 


From Corycus (Ghorgos) a road runs up westward from the sea, leading 
to the Corycian cave. At a spot called Cholakii, to the left of this road, on 
the first plateau above the sea, are the ruins of a town. Thirteen bas-reliefs 
are here to be seen, cut half-way down a precipitous cliff, two of which (Nos. 
22, 23) have inscriptions. 


21. ‘On a rock-cut tomb in a valley behind the ruins and mediaeval 
ortress of Ghorgos. From copy and impression by Mr. Bent. Published, 
rom a copy by Langlois, C.J.G. 9182; Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1432. 


THPOEION ‘Hpdevov 
NONNOY $ Névvov 
MECCIKAS Meoouxd 
IMATIO FPS iuatvompd(rov 2) 


The letter enclosed in TT is certainly A, Previous editors read it 0, 
and wrote iwatvotrop(upéws). 


22. On the road from Corycus to the Corycian cave. Excellent squeeze 
by Mr. Bent. Inaccurately given by M. Collignon, Bull. de Corr. Hell. iv. 
1880, p. 137. 


OYAZIZETONANAPATONAYTHEKAI DYIOZEAYTOYPQEFHTIE 
MQNPQHEFHTIO€ 


Ov \ ” 5 \ e fol A e en > ae , a e , 
vacls TOV avdpa Tov aUTHs, Kal o Vids avTod ‘Peocyntis, | Mav ‘Pworyrtios. 


Letters of good time, and quite clear, not later than the third century 
B.C. The inscription is complete. Collignon wrongly 6 vids adtis. 


23. Under another bas-relief at the same spot. From squeeze taken by 
Mr. Bent. Inaccurately given by M. Collignon, Bull. de Corr. Hell. iv. 1880, 
p. 136. 
| EM ZTONANAPATONAYTHEKAITONY N 
FAIPAKIZOTFAMBPOS TEP°EMASIN™ \TO 
INTEPBEMAZIO£= 
CNOIHELNZEAAAZSAMISTETEOCYENPHNAMEYS 
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. eu[e]s tov avdpa Tov abtns Kal Tov v[ioly, 
. ss pakis 6 yapuBpos, 
TepRéuacw [Za]ro[s, 
"Ap ?|.w TepBepdoros. 
’Ezoinaev Ladacapis Tereods Ipnvapeds. 


The last word in line 5 must give the name of one of these Cilician 
towns. The letters are good, and cannot be much later than the 
Christian era. 


The inscriptions from the Corycian cave will best be prefaced by Strabo’s 
description of it, which is evidently that of an eye-witness, pp. 670, 671 
(see Mr. Bent’s remarks ante): K@puxos dxpa, brép is év elxooe otadios 
éotl TO Kwpvxiov dvtpov, é€v & % apictn Kpoxos dvetar. éate 5é Koidas 
peyaAn KudoTepns Exovea TrepiKerpévny oppdy TeTpwdn TavTaxdber Kaas 
iynrnvs xataBavte & eis adtnv avopardov éotw Edadhos Kal Td Todd 
meTpaodes, perTov Se Tis Oapvw@dous UAns devOadods Te Kal %uépou: tapé- 
oraptat 5é nai Ta ebadyn Ta hépovta Thy KpoKov. eats Se Kal avtpov adTos 
éxov mHyhv meyarnv Totapov éEveicav KaBapod te xal Siahavods bdarTos, 
evOvs xatarimtovta bd ys: évexOeis S adavns eEevow eis Thy OddatTav’ 
Kanrovar S€ mixpov tdwp. The description of Pomponius Mela (i. 13, § 71 
foll.) is more elaborate, but to the same effect: Non longe hinc Corycos 
oppidum portu saloque incingitur, angusto tergore continenti adnexum. 
supra specus est nomine Corycius singulari ingenio, ac supra quam ut describi 
facile possit eximius. grandi namque hiatu patens montem litori adpositum 
et decem stadiorum clivo satis arduum ex summo statim vertice aperit. tunc 
alte demissus et quantum demittitur amplior viret lucis pendentibus undique, 
et totum se nemoroso laterum orbe complectitur: adeo mirificus ac pulcher, 
ut mentes accedentium primo aspectu consternat, ubi contemplari duravere 
non satiet. unus in eum descensus est angustus asper quingentorum et mille 
passuum per amoenas umbras et opaca silvae quiddam agreste resonantis, 
rivis hine atque illine fluitantibus. ubi ad ima perventum est rursum specus 
alter aperitur ob alia dicendus. terret ingredientes sonitu cymbalorum di- 
vinitus et magno fragore crepitantium. deinde aliquamdiu perspicuus, mox 
et quo magis subitur obscurior, ducit ausos penitus, alteque quasi cuniculo 
admittit. ibi ingens amnis ingenti fonte se extollens tantummodo se os- 
tendit, et ubi magnum impetum brevi alveo traxit iterum demersus abscon- 
ditur. intra spatium est magis quam ut progredi quisquam ausit horribile 
et ideo incognitum. totus autem specus augustus et vere sacer, habitarique a 
diis et dignus et creditus, nihil non venerabile et quasi cum aliquo numine se 
ostentat. (He then proceeds to describe the smaller depression near by, 
which was also visited by Mr. Bent, ante.) alius ultra est quem Typhoneum 
vocant, ore angusto et multum, ut experti tradidere, pressus, et ob id adsidua 
nocte suffusus neque unquam perspici facilis, sed quia aliquando cubile 
Typhonis fuit et quia nunc demissa in se confestim exanimat natura fabulaque 
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memorandus. There is an account of the cave by Tchibatscheff in Ergdnzungs- 
heft 20 zu Petermann’s Geographische Mittheilungen (Perthes, Gotha, 1867, with 
Map by Kiepert), p. 54: ‘Excursion zur Corycischen Hoéhle. Nach viertelstun- 
digem nicht steilen, aber durch die Zerstriimmerung des antiken Pflaster- 
weges erschwerten Steigen ein halbzerstortes altes Gebiiude von dem Stufen 
nordlich in eine Engschlucht hinabfiihren, an deren Ende nach einer 
weiteren Viertelstunde eine zerstérte Kirche mit Resten byzantinischer 
Malerei im Innern, die jetzt als Moschee dient, unmittelbar am bequemen 
Eingang der Grotte; diese ist voll von Stalaktiten und Stalagmiten, zeigt 
auf dem Wande noch griechische Inschriften, fillt gegen N.O. hinab; ibr 
Hauptraum hat eine mittlere Hohe von 50 m. (am Eingange iiber 80 m.) bei 
einer Breite von 20 m. und einer Liinge von 270 m., weiterhin verengt sie 
sich zu einer ungangbarer Felsenspalte, in der man einen Bach riiuschen 
hort. Die Schilderungen der Alten, namentlich Strabon’s und Mela’, 
zeichen sich als dichterisch ausgeschmiickt, von der angeblichen reichen 
Vegetation (namentlich Crocus) im Innern ist keine Spur zu finden und 
iiberhaupt steht der Grotte von Antiparos und anderen weniger beriihmt 
gewordenen weit nach.’ This does not substantially differ from Mr. Bent’s 
account; Tchihatscheff seems to confine his attention too exclusively to the 
inner cavern. The ancients meant by the Corycian Cave not only this cavern, 
but also the large depression out of which it led. What caused their wonder 
was the contrast between the rich profusion of growth in this deep depression 
open to the sky, and the gloom and mysterious noises of the inner cave. 
The grotto visited and described by Victor Langlois in the Sheitan-lik is, of 
course, not the Corycian Cave (Langlois, Rapport, &c., p. 9). 


24. ‘Within the cave itself, just below the old temple, and previously 
covered up in part with rubble. From a good squeeze by Mr. Bent. 





» APKECIKAIAPYAAOICHAAACECITIPINAAYXONEYPYN / 
AYMENAENTAIHCBENGECINEINAPIAAOIC 
HXHEICOGAWOCADENT ECIPEYMAACIDE IC! 
TIANAKAIEPAAEIHN EYITTADIEEIKACAME! kK 

















» . A ANZ A \ ae 
AyKeot rat Spupots 75 adceot,— mpiv puxov evpov 
Supevar ev yains BévOcow Kivapiuors, 
> A eo . 9 lal > la e 4 4 
nxnels 08 “Ad@os adévyert pevace pevyet,— 
Ildava nai ‘Eppednv [Zed Ladie etxacapelv. 


The letters are quite clear, and probably belong to the latter half of the 


second century A.D. The names of the dedicators may have been inscribed 
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on the plinth of the statues or reliefs referred to in line 4, e¢xacape[v. They 
had set up figures of Pan and Hermes amid the wild brushwood of the outer 
and open cave, just before one enters into the inner cavern. The latter is 
described in exact terms which recall the descriptions of Strabo and Mela 
It is év yains BévOcow: the epithet Etvapiwors takes us back to Jliad ii. 783, 
and Aeneid, ix. 716. Virgil was not the only writer who read edy ’Apipors as 
one word (see commentators on both passages), and the legend of Typhoeus 
belonged to Cilicia more than to 8. Italy, though Pindar (Pyth. i.) harmonizes 
the two accounts. From line 3 we learn that the name of the river which 
rose and disappeared so noisily within the cave was Aous; this agrees with 
Etymol. Mag. s.v. ’A@os, where, though the gloss is sadly confused, a line is 
cited from Parthenius referring to the Cilician Aous: 


Kwpuxiwv cevpevos €& opéwr. 

Similarly Hesychius sv. ’Ad@ow- Ooi of ex Apopou petaxomicbértes eis La- 
LoOpaxny rALuynv (Lobeck corrigit 4 Ajjvov). Kai Kidixes ad ’A@ou Tod 
KeganXou, [%) tod] wapappéovtos wotapyov. These glosses will be found dis- 
cussed by Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina, pp. 279 foll. Line 4: it is not 
strange that Pan and Hermes should be associated together in this wild 
sport. But Oppian, who was a native of Corycus, tells us the local legend 
which connected the two deities with the cave (J/a/icut. ii. 1—28). Invoking 
Hermes as the god of his fathers and of Corycus (év Kitécecow td’ “Eppaiois 
advtoot, | “Epucda od Sé wou watpwie, x.7.r.), he tells how Hermes instructed 
his son Pan in the fisherman’s arts, and how Pan helped Zeus thereupon to 
slay Typhon. It was Pan who by a tempting dinner of fish drew the monster 
out of his cave to the shore; there Zeus at once slew lim with the thunder- 
bolt, and the marks of his blood were still seen on the sands: 


Ilave 6€ Kwpuxio BvOinv rapaxatbeo téxvny, 
mat Te@, TOV haci Aros puTiipa yevéoOat, 
Znyvos pev putipa, Tupacvioy & oreTHpa. 
Keivos yap Selrvoiow én’ ix@vBororot SoXwcas 
opepdaréov Tudava rapyradev, x Te BepéOpov 
dvpevat evpwToto Kai eis ddOs EXCEwEY AKTHY 
évOa pv o€eiar oTepoTral pital Te KEepavyav 
Cadreyées mpnvi~av: 0 & aidopevos updos buBpots 
Kpad’ éexatrov Twétpynot TepiaTtupentbeTo TavTH 
Eawopevos: EavOai 5& rap’ jidverow &7’ dyOat 
AVOpw epevOiowar Tupaoviwv adarynrov. 


The invocation of Paphian Zeus is strange: the dedicators were doubtless 
from Cyprus, and on p. 35 of Mr. Hogarth’s Devia Cypria will be found an 
inscription from old Paphos mentioning Zeds Ilodveds (= Le Bas, 2795). It 
is also worth while to remember that the Corycian Cave was sacred to Zeus 

H.S.— VOL, XII. R 
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(the destroyer of Typhoeus), and that there was an Aous river in Cyprus. 
Strabo does not give the name of the Corycian stream; he simply says: 
Kanrovdar S€ mikpov Ddwp. 


25. ‘Over the door of the Byzantine Church in the Corycian Cave. No 
squeeze taken.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 





TWEITIEPOEONEAOZWTONX WPHTONAOTON 
XAIPOYCAMEIKPOICENKATWKHCONAOMOIC 
OICTTAYAOCANHT EIPEOEPATTWNOCOCKAMWN 
TONTTAIAATONCONXPICTONEKMIMOYMENH 





"O(a)rep Ocov €5(€)Ew tov [a]yeopnrov Aoyor, 
yalpovoa merxpois évKat(ol)xnoov Sopmots, 

ols IladXos avnyerpe Oepatrav 6 abs Kapoor, 
Tov Traida Tov cov Xpiorov éxpLpoupern. 


A beautiful quatrain, recording the dedication of the church to the 
Blessed Virgin by one Paulus, probably in the fourth century. 


26, ‘From temple on height above Corycian Cave.’ From a good squeeze 
by Mr. Bent. 


AIIKQPYKIG Aw Kwpuxio 

ENINEIKIQ "Exriverkio 

TPOTTIAIOYXS Tporravovy@ 

EMIKAPTIIO *Emixaprio 

5 YTIEPEYTEKNIAS Umép evTeKvias 

AID A AAEAQIAS k(at) piraderAdpias 
QTQNO TOV 

CEBACTAN YeBacrav. 


Line 5 appears to have been anciently erased, to judge by the impression. 
But either ® is clear, and also the last three letters and AE: parts of the 
other letters are also faintly visible, so that there is no doubt of the 
reading. 

The inscription is an ex voto on behalf of Caracalla and Geta, A.D. 211, | 
and the word giradergpias was erased after Geta had been murdered and | 
declared a public enemy, A.D. 212. 








XUM 























XUM 
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27. On the front of North anta of Temple above the Cave. For the 
text I have Mr. Bent’s excellent squeezes of stones II].-IX. In addition, 
Mr. Ramsay has given me his own and Mr. Hogarth’s very careful copy of 
the whole of the original, which I have collated minutely with the impres- 
sions: only in one or two slight details could I detect any error. The uncial 
text gives their copy. Mr. Ramsay notes: ‘O and Q are smaller by a very 
little than other letters; the vertical stroke of I leans, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, The entire surface of upper stones has scaled off, and they 
are very hard to read; the lower stones are clear and well-preserved. All| 
has been seen by me, and in great part by D. G. Hogarth. I send you my 
copy (W. M. R.), which in almost all respects is that of both. 
of D. G. H. were verified carefully by W. M. R., and in most cases re-verified 
by D. G. H. One or two variants are recorded, where of interest. I may 
add, from the evidence of the impression, that TT and TT are both found. 
The letters, strange to say, increase in size towards the bottom; the reverse 
is usually the case with inscriptions on temple-walls, for convenience of 


All variants 


reading. 
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10 


20 


Line 21.—Hogarth preferred EYAPI . . . P . EYS 
comparing my copy. 
Line 26.—B10YS, Hogarth. 
Line 27.—or 1s, Hogarth. 





STONE I. 


A A 
\OZSAOHNAIOY 
QNAIZSIZTPATOY 
AAQNIAHEAYEIZTPATOY 
ATTEAAHSEAYESIZT ATOY 
A= ATI AAQTOS 
NOZSAPTEMQNO 
N KOMOPP 
NOAQPOSZHNOAO 
AY TARAIEFPAKA 
EAEY O ATEA 
Flaw in Stone. 
/ PIOY 
NAB O 
10S 
N Misr OL 
APIQNATTIEAAEOYES 
NQPATIO AQNIAOY 
PAKAEOYS 
“PAIO/, 


STONE IT. 


KYAPI . . APTEMQNOS 

KPATHEATIOAAQNIAOY 
AIOMH////45AT-OA/ QNIAOY 
YPOAAOSAPTEMQNOS 
IAZQNNEQNOS 
BIOYESAAKPATOY 
SEBISATIOAAQNIOY 


10S even 


after 
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In the cursive text I follow Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth’s readings, save only 
when they are corrected by the impressions. 


STONE I. 


A A 
adie aiie os "A@nvaiov 
Kré ?Jov A(v)ototpatov 
’Arro]ANwvidns Avaovatpatov 
5 ’"Aredris Avotot[platov 
. a& ’An[o]AA@TOs 
... vos Apréuwvols 
..v.. Kopopp... 
Zn |yodwpos Znvodol tov 
10 ee, eee ee 
.edev.o.. |’ Am]ed[A€ous 
Flaw in Store. 


PolvdBuos ... 
15 see Onmt ters 
‘Pop |r[a]uco[y] O(E[orAAa ? 
"Apiwv ’AmedXéous 
Nixa]vwp ’Azro[A]Awvidou 
eee “H Jpaxré€ous 
_— 8 8 46—«.__—s- Swe Mz](c)paio{u 


STONE Ii. 


Tap |xvapi[s] "Apté“zevos 
Ere ?]xpatns ’AtrodAXwvidou 
Acoundns ’A(m)or(A)wvidou 
| Ovporaos ’Apté“wvos 








*"lacwv Néwvos 


bo 
oa 


Biévs Aaxpatou 
"Opis ’ArrorAXrwvior 


XUM 
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MOYPMISNEI 
PQSTHTIE 

30 KNIAAZNENA 
TEPBEMASIZSZANAA 
TETHINENAYIOS 
TEAIAPIZ POY A 
TIOAYKAEITOSNENAMQ 

35 ZENQNATIOAAQNIAOY 
PQIPYMEPIZS_ETAZIOS 
AYZTIZTPATOZNIKANOPOS 
IAT APMAZSPQZ= 
M SETTIKPATOY 

40 M=~AAHZPQNA 
NEQNNIKANOPOS 
NIKANQPETTIKPATOY 


Stone IIT. 


= 
APXOZSOZEOYE 

45 OAAIZETPOKOAPBAZIO“n 
PONABIHE=ENQNOS 
PQONIPYMEPISOEYASIO£ 
TETHZO=EOYE 
MQSPQITHTIO’R 

50 NEQNPQIAPMA 
MAPOAAAZOHTAZIO“N 





Line 28—Or MQP. Impossible to say how much, if anything, is lost 
at the end of these lines. 

Lines 30, 32, 34.—Probably the same name: but the text is very 
doubtful, the stones being much decayed. My reading approximates to 
NENAPIOS, Hogarth’s to NENAOPMIOS (ep. 72, on which we agree). 

Line 34.—Or PIQ at end of line. 

Line 36 —The variation of spelling in 36, 47, was carefully compared by 
me. Read OEYAZIOZ. (So W.M.R. But the impression in 47 has OET, 
in 51 OHT, E.L.H.) 

Line 38.—PQIAPMAS may be correct: A several times was read in my 
first copy for ™ : but compare 62. 

Line 39.—M[Q ]= certainly, as in 49. 

Line 45.—The impression certainly has TIPOK, E.L.H. 

Line 51.—The impression certainly has MAPP, E.L.H. 
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Motpmis Nec... 
‘Pwoyntis ... 

30 Kyidas Neva[puos 
TepBéuacis X(a)vda ? 
Tetris Neva(p ?)vos 
Tedvapis [A]pou[u](a)[ pros 
TlorvKrectos Neva(pi ?)@ 

35 Eévev ’AtroAXNwvidov 
‘Pwkpupepis ('On)tactos 
Avaletpatos Nixavopos 
Tal f]appas ‘Pa(o)[yite0s 
M[@]s ’Exixpatov 

40) Mo(r)aAns ‘Pewvd[ Biov 
Néowv Nixavopos 


Nixavep ’Emixpatov 


Stone ILI. 


plage ae 
Annré ?Japxos ’OFéous 
45 "Ors HpoxoapBacios 
‘PowvdBins Bévavos 
‘Pwrtpipepis "Octactos 
Tetris ‘OF€ous 
Mas ‘Pooynrttos 
50 Néwv ‘Pwfapya 
MappoAndas ’Ontdoros 











Line 36.—See lines 47, 51. 


W. M. R. conjectures Oevacros. 
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TETHSO=EOYS 

OZOAAAZSOZEOYE 

TTATTIAZAHAIAPXOY 

POMBIFPEMISPQSFHTIOS } 

TTAPASPOYNIZPQMNAMIOS 

MISPAIOSPQSFHTIOS 

KOMQNPQMNAMIOS 

AIOMEAQNPQNABIOY 

60 TPOKOMBIFPEMISNHNIOS | 
YBPIZSTEYKPOY 
IHNODANHEALIAPMA 
TBEPASHTASTOKPIOS 
PQS!) /HTISAPTEMQNOS 





Gr 
or 


STONE LY. 


65 QNABEPPASPQNAINASIOS B 
///NTITTATPIOSTAPKYMBIOY 
/ /AOYETEAIAPIOS 
IAZTEAIAPIOS 
IHNQNATIOAAQNIOY 
70 O=HIZTETEOYS 
EYISTTAPASEPPYMOY | 
ONIASNENAOPMIOS 
TPOKOLAPMASPQIAPMA 
OTPAM&2 SIZNHNIOS 
PQNIEISPQNABIOY 
FIAAISTEAIAPIOS 
PQSPHTIZEMQIOS (sic) 
PQONABIHEATIOAAQNIOY B 
PQONAEPBEMISNHNIOS 
80 PQONAINESIZPQNABEPPA 
KBEAIASISPQNABIOY 





— 
Ge 


Line 63, 64 should change places, so impression certainly, E.L.H. 

Line 66.—Impression certainly ATPOS, E.L.H. 

Line 67.—KAOYS. 

Line 71.—Probably APIZ, W.M.R. But =.. = certainly in squeeze, 
E.L.H. 

Line 72.—Probably QNIAS. 











XUM 


Ort 
or 


60 


_ 
2 
or 


~J 
wr 


80 


Tetris ‘O&€ous 

*O£orXNas ’OFEous 
Ilawas Andtdpyou 
‘PwpBiypems ‘Pwoyntios 
Ilapacpoius ‘Popvapios 
Miapatos ‘Pworyntios 
Kowov ‘Popvayios 
Atopédov ‘PavdBiov 
TpoxopBiypemis Nyvios 
"TBpis Tevxpov 
Zynvodhavns ’ALappa 
‘Poo[y]ntis Aptéuwwvos 
TBepaornjtas Toxptos 


Stone IV. 


‘P]wvdBéppas ‘Pwvdivacros 
’Alvtimatpos TapxupBiov 
K]Aods Tedcapios 

Zas Tediapios 

Zyvev ’Atowviov 
"OEnis Teréous 

x ..s¢ Lapaceppipov 
(Q)vias Nevropptos 
Tpoxolappas ‘Pwlappa 
‘Orpapwors Nyvi0s 
‘Paviers ‘PwvdBiouv 
[iaris Tedcapros 
‘Poayntis Ma(r)os 


‘PwvdBins ’AtrorAXwviov PB. 


‘PwvdépBepis Nyvios 
‘Pwvdivects ‘PwvdBéppa 
K Bediacts ‘Pwvd8iouv 
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249 
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EPMOKPATHSIHNODANOY 
PQNAINASIZPONABIOY 
MQSMIKYPOY 
IAZAOPTIOS 


i a) 
© 


SToNE V. 


////KIMQEKOMAS////10Y 
//AZTPOKOMBIFPEMIOS 
OTTPAMQSISTEYKPOY 
AIONIKOSTAPKYMBIOY 8& | 
90 TIAQEOAPIOS 
IAZSQNPQMBIFPEMIOS B | 
TEYKPOSYBPITOS B 
APIZSTOBOYAOSYBPITOS 
NENIKAMIAIZPQMBIFPEMIOS 
95 NIKANQPIHNOPANOY B 
ANTIFENHSPQNABEPPA B 
IHNODANHSANTIMATPOY B 
EPMITITIOS TBEPASHTA 
IASPQNAEPBEMIOS | 
100 ///OAYKAEITOSOZEOYE 
AHAIAPXOSTIAPA 
KAEALOPOSTOPTIOY 
NIKANQPPOSIFHTIOS 
KAOYEMQTOS 
105 AIONIKOSAHAIAPXOY 
TASPIAAIOS 


STonE VI, 


////ANQPX_IPOKPA 
////EQNIHNOPANOY 
TTAPASEPPYMOSPQ////////BEMIOS 
110 PONABIHSANTIFENOY B 
MENEAHMOSAIOMEAONTOS 


Line 86.—Impression /////AOY, E.L.H. 
Line 101.—Impression TTATTA, E.L.H. 
Line 102.—POE or PQE; doubtful [° impression (KE. L. H.).] 
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‘Eppoxpatns Znvopavov 
‘Povdivacts ‘PwvdBiouv 
Mas Mexvpou 

85 Zas Aoptios 


STONE V. 


.. kiwws Kopwac ... ov 
Zlas TpoxopBuypépcos 
‘Ompapwors Tevxpov 
Acovixos TapxupBiov 8B. 


| 90 IIXa@s ’Odpsos 
| "ldcawv ‘PopBrypémios 8B. 
Tedxpos” T Spiros B. 


| "ApiatoBovnos “T Bpitos 
Nevixapidq.s (sic) ‘PapBiypéucos 
95 Nixaveop Znvodavov 8B. 
"Avtuyévns ‘PwvdBéppa_ 8B. 
Zynvoharns ’Avtiratpov B. 
“Eppemmos TRepacnta 
Zas ‘PwvdepBéucos 
| 100 T]jorverevtos ‘OF€ovs 
AnXtapyxos Hama 
KXedyopos (sic) Topyiou 
Nixavop ‘Pwayntios 
Kndots Matos 
105 Acvovixos Andtapyou 
Zas Tradtos 


Stone VI. 


Nixlavwp X(et)poxpaltov 
KA]éov Znvodavov 
Ilapacéppupos Pao[Sdep]Réucos 
110 ‘PwvdBins ’Avteyévou 8B. 
Mevédnuos Atopédovtos 


XUM 
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NEOTTTOAEMOSEPMINITTOY 
HPAKAEOAQPOSBIOY B 
ETMIKPATHEIATOS B 

115 ANTITTATPOSANTITIATPOY B 
ANTIFENHEATIOAAQNIOY B 
YBPIZAPIZTOBOYAOY B 
ETIKPATHE TEYKPOYTOYYBPITOS 
IHNODANTOSMISIOS B 

120 AIOSKOYPIAHSEPMITIMOY 
OPONTHEMQTOS B? 
TAYPIZKOZNIKOAAOY B 
AAIASIATOS 
EPMOKPATHSITOAYKAEITOY B 

125 YBPIZTEYKPOY 
AIOKAHETIOAEMQNOS 


SToneE VII. 


UPAZEASZEPMOKPATOY B 
EPMOKPATHETEYKPOYTOYYBPITOS 
AIOMHAHEEPMOKPATOY 

130 ZHNODANHETEYKPOY 
KAEQNEPMITTT0Y B 
IAZQNEPMOrENOYS B 
EPMODANTOSNIKANOPOS 8B 
KAEQNAIOMHAOY 

135 EPMOKPATHSMQTOS B 
ATTOAAOAOTOSAIONIKOY B 
APMAPONIASMISIOS 
KAEQNAIOSKOYPIAOY 
ANTI OXOSMENEAHMOY 8B 

140 IAZQ = NNIKANO////OS 
TEYKPOSNIKAAOY B 


Line 113.—Perhaps BIOY. 

Line 120.--B at end of line in impression, E.L.H. 
Line 121.—Doubtful if B or mark in stone. 

Line 127.—OPAS .. 

Line 137.—Impression Z, E.L.H. 

Lines 139, 140.—N.B. Flaw in stone. 





B 


bo 
qu 
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Neomrorenos ‘“Eppimmov 
“Hpaxreddwpos Biov 8B. 
*"Eauxpatns Zatos B. 

115 "Avtimatpos ’Avtumatpov B. 
’"Avtiyévns ’AtroAX@viov BP. 
“TBpis ’ApistoBovrov BP. 
’"Exuxpatns Tevxpov tod” TBpiros 
Zynvopavtos Miswos 8. 

120 Avockoupiéys ‘Eppimmov B. 
’Opovtns Matos B.? 
Tavpioxos Nixoraov B. 
Adfas Zatos 
“Eppoxpatns Ilorvreltou 

125 *TBpis Tevxpou 
Acoxrjs Toréuavos 


SToneE VII. 


(O)pacéas ‘Eppoxpatov 8. 
‘Epuoxpatns Tevxpou tod” T8pitos Bf. 
Acopndns ‘Epuoxpatou 
130 Znvogparvyns Tevxpov 
Kréev ‘Eppirmov 8B. 
*Taoowr ‘Eppoyévous 8B. 
‘Eppodavtos Nixavopos 8B. 
Kréwv Acopndov 
135 “Eppoxpatns Matos BP. 
’AmrodXoboT0s Atovicov BP. 
| "Appapwvtas Micros 
| Kr€(@)v Acooxoupidov 
’Avrioxos Mevedijpou B. 
140 ‘Taowyv Nixavopos 
Tedxpos Nixadov 8. 





XUM 


145 


150 


— 
| 
or 


16 


5 
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TEYKPOSAIOKAL////Y= 
AIOMHAHSAIONIKOY 
EPMOPANTOSAIOSKOYPIAOY B 
EPMITITIOSAAKPATOY 


Stone VIII. 


NE . . . IOMHAOY 

AOY ... SAPYMAPIOY B 
KNQSEPMOKPATOY 
AIONIKOSEY////OYAOY 
APIZYBPITOS 
EPMHEIANAZEPMOKPATOY 
EPMOKPATHSEITIKPATOY 
ETTIKPATHE TEYKPOY 
ALOSKOYPIAHSAMOAAOAOTOY 
NIKOAAOSTAYPISKOY 
EPMODANTOSEPMODANTOY 


STONE IX. 


ZHNOPANTOSE . . ODANTOY 
AIOZKOYPIAHEE////MODIAOY 
AHMAPXOSTEYKPOY B 
AIONIKOZSBOHOOY B 
ETTIKPATHEATTOAAOAOTOY 
AIOZSKOYPIAHEKAEQNOS B 
TEYKPOSTTATOY 
TIOAYKAEITOZAIOSKOYPIAOY B 
APXEAAOZAPXEAAOY 





Lines 146, 147.—Probable number of letters lost indicated by dots. 
Line 148.—B at the end of line in squeeze, E.L.H. 
Line 150.—Name anciently erased after APIZ in squeeze, E.L.H. 
Line 158.—Apparently P never engraved. 
Line 159.—AHM, W. M. R.; but certainly AHAI on squeeze, E.L.H. 
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Tedxpos Acoxré[o]us 

Acoundns Acovirou 

“Eppodavtos Avocxovpidov 8. 
145 , “Eppemmos Aaxpart(o)u 


StonE VIII. 


Nélav A]coundov 
Aov...s¢ Apupapiov BP. 
Kvas ‘Eppoxpatov B. 
Avévixos Ev[B]ovxov 
| 150 "Apis" TBputos 
| “Epunovavak ‘Eppoxpatov 
‘Eppoxpatns "Emixpatov 
’Emixpatns Tevxpou 
Acockoupidns ’AmroAdod0TOU 
155 NixoXaos TaupioKxov 
‘Epuodartos ‘Epyodpavtov 


Stone IX, 





Znvopavtos ‘E[pyjopavtou 
Avocxoupisdys ‘E[p]uodirov 
Anrlapxos Tevxpov 8. 

160 Atovixos BonOov B. 

| ’"Emixpartns ’AmroAXod0TOV 

| Avooxoupidns Kréwvos 8. 
Tedxpos Iazov 
TlorvK«rertos Avooxovpisouv§ 8. 

165 ’"Apxéraos ’Apyedadov. 


XUM 
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This list not only acquaints us with the characteristic names of the 
Cilician people, but may also, in the hands of a sound philologer, yield 
important data concerning their ethnic affinities. What is the purpose of the 
list, and what is its data? I should assign it to the Augustan age, in point of 
date. It is probably a list of contributors to the building of the temple,— 
although we should expect a cipher appended to each name to indicate the 
amount of the donation. It might also be a register of the men of Corycus 
who by birth were entitled to share in the sacra of the temple. Unhappily 
the uppermost stone, which contained the heading, is lost, and we are left to 
conjecture. The remains of the later entries, No. 26, seem to point to a list 
of contributors. In this case 8 will signify two donations, and we must 
suppose all donors to have given the same fixed account. The list cannot be 
a catalogue of the priests of Olbian Zeus, as Mr. Bent at one time supposed : 
but there is no reason why the Archelaos of line 165 should not be the 
"Apyédaos of Strabo 671, the king of Cappadocia. 


28. On the South or inner face of the same anta Mr. Bent found a 
number of names similarly inscribed, but evidently of rather later date. 
The inscriptions on the lower courses are evidently mere grafiti. For the 
upper course (a) I rely upon Mr. Hogarth’s copy; but owing to the height 
above the eye, and the impossibility of taking a squeeze, the text is hardly 
certain. For the next two courses (), c) I have deciphered Mr. Bent’s excellent 
squeezes. For the graffiti below I follow the transcript of Mr. Hogarth. 


()) coo Mss BAO RKOve 
HNOAWPOS 
ETIIKPATOYS 
TOYKAIATITIA B 
KATYAAOS 
KAAAIZTPATOY B 
TIAIAL . . <YH 
TOSATIE . AHS BG 
ZHNODANHE B 
OKAIPWMYAOS 
IEPEYSAIAPINY 


(c) TWNNEMESEWN 
AHMHTPIOC 
ZHNODANOYC 
AIOFENHEOKAI 
KOTIMAAOSATITIA 


Line 5 (c).—Second TT and A dubious. 
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OYIOS 
THEMOAEWS B 
|IAZWNZHNO 
PANOYS B 


The list reads as follows :— 
(a) | ere o 


KatuadXos 
’'Eqixpatous, 
*A@nvodo[ ros 
Znvodari[ovs, 
(b) ...v..¢ Atooxoupi| dou, 
. nvod[@ |pos 
*Eqixpatous 
10 tov Kat "Arra 8, 
KatvAXos 
KadXtotpatouv 8, 
IIo. Aidu[os] (K)un- 
tos "Amre[A]Ajs B, 
15 Znvopavys B, 
6 kal ‘Pwpvros, 
iepevds dia Biov 
(c) tov Nepécewr, 
Anpnrtptos 
20) Znvodadvous, 
Acoyévns 6 Kal 
Komanos (?) "Arma 
0 vids 
THS ToAEvs BP, 


wrt 





23 "laowv Znvo- 
gavous 8, 
‘d) veer er 
eealem rNevs B, 
Ae di ae dt oytos , 
30 A ete a | _ “ 
’ ts = hy 
M. Aup.... vtos Sy 
TY 
E...uye...v se 
, e \ fT. a) Q 
ds, 0 xal Tloprn[ios S | 
ate 
e s> 
(e) 1... 0 Kal, Edis 3S 
35 cat Znvopavns es 
( peeeere Es 
ere oT eee 
... O)mmipios Ac. . 
aeons Kai yoo... B 


H.S.—VOL. XII. 
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(7) 40 M. Adp. Move . vs dis 0 Ké ’Av(a)ToNLs ? 

8 ie hw Ao eb is. 218 

", Ave. Be. .025 cas xaiica 8. 

M. Advp. “Eppoyévns Aoxe... 
uninseriled ....ex%.. “looyélyns 

45 i ee os "A@nvodo[ Tos 
...0t0S....V(d)pl...  .. aKEe 
. . @VYOU 


KarXi(o)7[patos .. « 
tov Aice.ouv 8B, 


50 II. AiAcos _ 
‘Epynova[vag] B, 
ee ee Zy[vodar... 


29. ‘ A long inscription running along the side of the cave, in one line ; 
letters 6 in. high.’ Copied by Mr. Bent; no squeeze. 


Al... . TOOVOAOCCIOVEN... OVC .. FA . WATAIGA.. 


30. ‘On the inner wall of the temple of Zeus above the Cave, rudely 
scratched, Mr. Bent’s MS. copy; no squeeze taken. 


Bev wort... ss (Z\ed K(w)pvxie 
T ie 
TPATANOC Tpa(i)avos ? 


It is conceivable that this grafito dates from the time of Trajan’s illness 
and death at Selinus on the coast (afterwards named Trajanopolis), A.D. 117 ? 


IV.—KoraAsION. 


31. ‘On the coast, about five miles south of Ghorghos, at a spot called 
Chok-Oren : over the inscription is the sign of the cross.’ From Mr. Bent’s 
excellent impression. Published in C./.G. 4430 from Beaufort’s copy: but he 
omitted line 6, which reveals the name. 





ETTITHCBACIAIACTWNAECTIOTWNHMWN 

NY OYAAENTINIANO¥KAIOYAAENTOCKAIFPATIANO V4 

TWNAIWNINNAYFO¥CTWN 
DA'O¥PANIOCOAAMITPOTATOCAPXWN 
THCICAYPWNETTAPXIAC TONTOTION 
TOYKOPACIO¥TIPOTEPONATFNOO¥ MENON 
KAIEPHMONONTAEZOIKIWNETTINOIWN 

J EICTOYTOTOCXHMAHF AFENEKOEMEAIWN NX 

ATTANTOEPFONKATACKEYACAC 
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’Eml tis Bacidias Tov SeaTroTay HuoV A.D. 367-375. 
Ovanrevtiviavod Kai Ovarevtos Kai l'patiavold 
Tav aiwviwv Avyovoter: 
Pr. Ovpavios 6 Naprpotatos apyov 
5 Tis loavpwv érapyias Tov TOTO 
tov Kopaciou mpotepov ayvoovpevov 
Kal Epnuov dvta €€& oixtwy émivormv 
els TOUTO TO ayHpa Hryayev Ex Oewerieor 
amav TO épyov KatacKeviaaas. 
Line 7: I take é& ofk(el)@v émivormy to mean ‘after his own plans.’ 
Rightly identified as the place mentioned by Artemidorus cited by Steph. 
Byz. s.v. WevSoxopaciov: aiyiados wéyas wetaéd Kwpixou Kal tis Sedeuelas 


a > 
THs tap “Icavpots K.T.X. 
” p P 


V.—Up THE LAmos GorGE. 


32. ‘An aqueduct from the R. Lamos brought water to Elaeussa- 
Sebaste ; its course can be traced for nearly ten miles. On one of the arches 
is the following inscription.” No squeeze taken ; copy only by Mr. Bent. 

t+ EFENETOTOEPFONTOYT 
O€TMIMOYTOYMEFAAOTIPETT . KOMS . TT 
ATPOCENINAIB fF 

"Eyéveto 70 épyov todt|0 emi “Iuou ? tod peyadorpen(eatatov) Kou(yT0s) 
m|atpos, év ‘ITvd(txti@vos) 18. 

The date is given by mentioning the year of the indiction, and by 
naming the pater of the city: see Bull. de Corr, Hell. vii. 262. It is not 
earlier than 400 A.D. 


33. ‘Near the head of aqueduct: rock-cut figure with sword. At the 
side of relief is a much obliterated inscription. Copy only by Mr. Bent: 
another copy, after Langlois, is given by Le Bas-Waddington, No, 1470. 


BENT. LANGLOIS. 
; ae can 
NU et VATS eee SCAN 
BPMOMEN 2.644% ow lo . EPMOTE 
QON « MOH. 


Line 3: “Eppoyévnes. 


34. ‘Ascending the gorge you pass extensive ruins on left bank: the 
only inscription was cut on rock in good letters.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


TOY 
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35, ‘To right and left of Lamos R. are many towns and fortresses. By 
a bridge, about fifteen miles from the mouth of river, are two stones facing 
opposite ways cut thus in large letters.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


(a) ‘Facing north; letters 1 ft. high.’ 
OP 
re 
IP-1<OKM 


(>) ‘ Thirty feet distant, on a rock facing south.’ 


oP 
TPE 
IP 


<OKM 


(¢) ‘On another rock near,’ 
O O 


These must surely be boundary stones—ép[os], ép[os]. But the rest I 
cannot explain. 


36. ‘From a town a little higher up the Lamos gorge, on the right-hand 
cliff: rock-cut figure with sword and lance, and inscription in shallow letters 
painted red.’ Mr. Bent’s impression, which is very dim. 


O[TAANBA “Os & av Ba- 
AHH An 1 [azro-? 
ACZHTON Aéon Tov 
AOMONBA dopuov Ba- 
A AYTo Met 2]... 
E of 
ZEAIS 


The letters are very difficult to read, but are of fairly good time, not 
later than the Christian era. 


37. ‘Ruins of very large town on left bank (Tapourelii), with castles, 
temples, theatre, ke. overgrown with brushwood. Only one inscription found, 
over window of a Byzantine church; no squeeze possible. Copy by 
Mr. Bent. 

tTHBEMICOYTIOAIAKWNEYC 
AMENOCTHNEYXHNATIEAQKE 


T(ép)Beuss 0 brro(8)taxwrv €v(E)- 
dpevos THY EvYNY ATrédMxE. 
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35. ‘ Village near this point, with fortress guarding a plain.’ Copy by 


Mr. Bent. 


EYZAMENOIOITECCA Evédapevor oi tévoa- 

PECAAEAQDOIYIOIA pes adeAgol viol 'A- 

POYAPATHNE YXHN povapa (?) Ty edyny 

ATIEAWKENT WATIW aTrédax(a)y TO a(yi)o 
5 + KONWNEI + Kovever. 


There was a St. Conon martyred at Iconium under Aurelian; see Dict. 
of Christian Antig. s.v., and D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria, pp. 13, 14, where 
this saint is named. 

39. ‘Ruins a little inland from Lamos River, at spot called Sette Gul: 
no squeeze.’ Copy by Mr Bent. 


MACTONEAYTHCAN Mas tov éautijs av- 
APAMNHMHCXAPIN Spa, wvynuns yapw. 
TEXNHOPACEOY Téyvn Opacéov 


40. ‘Ezbegli; further up the Lamos valley. In relief a soldier with 
. . . . ’ 
lance at his side. The letters are large and clear, and painted with red. 


From impression. 


C1PATW <tTpuTo- 

NCTPATW vy Stpato- 

NATONY va TOV U- 

ONMNHMHC ov pynuns 
a XAPINS yapu. 


41. ‘Mara. Near source of Lamos, high up in mountains on frontier of 
Karamania; extensive ruins, in acropolis of which many coins of Olba have 
been found. Only one inscription, on a late tomb: no squeeze taken.’ Copy 
by Mr. Bent. Given by Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition No. 2. 


BENT. STERRETT 
AIAIOCBIANW AIALOCBIANW 
TOYETPANO 1 ‘OYETPANO® 
AAIAI AMAAIAI s////////// 
THEYE THOYN I 

5 €TMOIHCE emorHce////////// 


Aidos Biavo- 

p ovetpavo[s 

apa Aidi[Lavy 

lel U 

TH ov(u)[Big 
a > / 
5 eTOiNce. 

The name Bravwp is not uncommon in these parts, see Sterrett, 2). Nos. 

240, 328. 








ho 
a 
bo 
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VI.—FurrHer INLAND: JAMBAZLI. 


42. ‘Jambazli: extensive ruins, but yielding only three poor inscriptions. 
On a late stele, the following inscription running along the top and sides, 
round male bust. From Mr. Bent’s copy and partial squeeze. 


AINFOAICEPMAIOY.APKIO 


AYTOC ENoI NIN 

HTIPH EP TON 

BWMON MO El YEON 
MN oy 

AC AOC 

XA 

PIN 


Alvyorts ‘Eppadov [Tlapkiwviy tov ve(t)ov. adtos Hyipyn Bwpov pr|edlas 
y pe p r1¢pn Bopov p 
yap. “Eppodiros érroier. 


43. ‘Jambazli: circular stele built into a well; no squeeze taken.’ Copy 


by Mr. Bent. 


AINTOAACAIO Aivyoras Ato- 
FENOYCNANAA yévous Nav Aa: 
KPATOYCTHN KpaTous THY 
A) EAYTOYIYNAI éauTov yuvai- 
KAMNHMHC Ka pYnuNS 
X APIN yap. 


44. ‘Jambazli: stuck into a well; probably taken from one of two fine 
lheroa just above.’ Copied by Mr. Bent. 


ZABINOZA ATTOHPWON 


Possibly : SaBivos ’AG (7)o jpdéov. The name ’Ads is not impossible. 


VII.—Ovra (OLBA) AND UZUNJABURDJ. 


45. ‘On large square fortress at Uzunjaburdj.’ From a good impression 
which was taken with difficulty on a ladder. The letters are well preserved, 
and are 34 in. in height. Lower down on the fortress, carefully cut and 
surrounded by an oblong frame or border is a horizontal club, the Olban 
symbol. 
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EPITEPENSTEYKP "Emi (epéws Tevxp[ou 
TOYTAPKYAPIOS tov Tapxvapios, 
EPIZSTATHEANTOS eTLOTATHTAVTOS 
TBEPHMnSIOS TBepnudctos [tod ? 

4) OPBAAASHTA "OpBaracnta 
OABEQES ‘Or Béus. 


The letters are quite certain, and are at least as early as 100 B.c. 


46. ‘Uzunjaburdj: running along wall of the same fortress, and too high 
to take a squeeze; letters Jate, but well and deeply cut.’ Copy of Mr. 
Bent corrected from copy by Mr. Hogarth. 
ETMITIETPWNIOYDAY »» EINOYTOYAAMATIPOTATOYYTIATIKOYKAIKTICTOY 
Emi Ietpwviov Pav[orte(vov tod Naurpotatov ’ratiKov Kal KTLoTOU. 


47. ‘On a large square fortress at Uzunjaburdj, too high to take a 
squeeze.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


AOPICTEYONTOC Ao(y)taTevovtos 
TIATIIAKATIETWAEI Ilavia Kazetonxe- 
NOYTOYKPATICTOY vou Tov KpaTtioTou. 


Compare the following document. 


48, ‘On the same level as the preceding: no squeeze taken.’ Copy by 
Mr. Bent. 


EPFETIOTITOYAN *Epyetromrovu ’Av- 
TWNEINOYCEKOYN Twvelvou Lexovv- 
AOYTOYKPATIC dou Tov Kpatic- 
TOY TOU. 


These three Jast documents date the repair of this fortress at a later 
period. 


49. ‘Uzunjaburdj ; found built into the wall of a Yourouk’s cottage.’ 
Impression by Mr. Bent. 


=Al UINAIOAAOCENTITTYPII 
XPYZEONAXPANTQIOHK 
MQPPIAPIZSTEYPOIOZYAQ 
OTMAIZTEIZ ITOYAEKATANS 
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Eia[v0clov aidaroevte rrupi [rpnoas rrodteOpov 
ypuceov aypavt OnKa [Ged arépavov 

Moyydpis Tevxpoto: ob & & [rtodiopbos ’APava 
oT eis [ale] Tod Sexatay a[v dSéyxet. 


Inscribed in letters of good style, with iota adscriptum: the bar of © 
does not quite touch the circle. I should incline to assign the inscription to 
the first century B.c. If Za[v@cJov is rightly restored in line 1 (and I can 
think of nothing else), I should take the dedication to made by some Cilician 
of mark who had assisted in the pillage and burning of Xanthus by Brutus, 
B.C. 43 (Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 18 foll.). The endings of the lines are merely 
suggested metri gratia. 


50. ‘Uzunjaburdj: facade with five elegant columns, and inscription 
running along the architrave; the last stone overturned. Letters about a 
foot high, all in one line; no squeeze possible. From Mr. Bent’s MS.corrected 
from a copy by Mr. Ramsay. 


OTITIIOSOBPIMOYKAIKYPIAAEQNIAOYHE YNHOTITIIOYTOTYX AION THTTOAE! 
"Orns ’OBpipou cai Kupia Aewvidov 7 yuvi) Ormiov 76 Tuyaiov 7H monde. 
Apparently of the first century A.D. 


51. ‘ Block of entablature, Uzunjaburdj’; from copy communicated to 
me by Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


IANOYTTAP61 
AlANONAAPI 
Avtoxpatopa Kaicapa, Ge0d Tpaljiavod HapOi[ «vd 
viov, Oeod Nepova viwvor, Tplaiavov ‘ASpi[avov x.7.2. 


52. ‘ Uzunjaburdj: from ornamental border of the proscenium of theatre 
badly engraved letters, 6 in. high.’ No squeeze ; copy by Mr. Bent. 


INEINNWCEBAPMENIAKW 
3APMENIAKW 


Avtoxpatopt Kaicapi M. Adp. Avt](w)velve XB. ’Appeviaxe 
Adtoxpdtopt Kaicaps A. Adp. Bip Xe]8.’Appeviane. 


The date is within A.D. 164-165. 
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53. ‘On a base beside No. 56. Copy communicated by Prof. Ramsay. 


= Avovd jaw 


APTTIQ ToNvK |apTre 

\NO= "Armijavos 

IEINOS "Avt@ |(v)etvos 
2 I= d]is 


OoYPros Snptloupyos. 


Compare No. 55; and, for Snmeovpyos, see also the inscription from 
Hierupolis-Castabala, Hell. Journal, xi. (1890), p. 248. 


54. ‘ Uzunjaburdj: on a bracket on a column. Compare the brackets 
on rows of columns at Pompeiopolis and Hieropolis.’ A good woodcut of one 
of these brackets from Pompeiopolis (carved in one piece with the drum) may 
be seen in Davis’ Asiatic Turkey, p. 23. The inscription is complete on the 
right, but broken on left. The copy below is by Mr. Ramsay. 








AMYNTA  —  y.au. ; Apuvta 

MONAKAI Tov nye |“ova Kal 

APE/’ Ktiatny| apel Tis 
[évexa.] 





55. ‘Among the ruins at Uzunjaburdj.’ Copy communicated by Prot. 
Ramsay. 


HTTOAIS= ‘H aons 
TIOAIAIONTIBEPI Ilo. Aidvov TiBépe- 
ONKINTYAAIAN ov KwrvaAdav[ov 
ATITTIIANONANTC "Ammuavoy ’Avt(w)- 

3 NEINONT ..... veivoy tov dis 
AHMIOYP Snucoup| you. 


Compare No. 53. 


56. ‘Square stone which had supported a statue; at Uzunjaburdj: no 
squeeze.’ Copy only. 


MAYPTTATIEIPIANON M. Adp. Ilazrecpravov 
TONKAIAMAXIN Tov kal "Apayuy, 
IEPEAAIONYCOY iepéa Atovicou, 
TONYIONTOYAZIOAO Tov viov Tov a&Lodo- 
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5 -WTATOYAGHNO . yotatov ’A@nvo- 
AWPOYOETAIPOC d@pov, 0 étaipos 
HPAKAACTOYINH “Hpakdas tod yvn- 
Cl WTATOYOIAOY oiwTtatou pirov. 

we 


We expect giArov, but the writer has either been confused by the 
preceding genitives or else he intends the genitive to depend on étaipos. 


57. ‘Round the exterior of the apse of a church, Olba.’ 
by Mr. Bent, supplemented by a copy communicated by Prof. Ramsay. 


‘fF ETMIIGWANNOYAHTOIOYTOYMAKAPIWTATOYHMWNETIICKOTIOYEFENETO 


TOEPFONTOYTO 
+ EPFONCTEDANOYAOYKA F 


eal , 9 , aA A , id A ,’ ’ ,’ , 
+ °Emi *“lwavvov Antoiov Tod paxapiwtatou nu@y ETLaKOTTOU EYEVETO 


TO épyov ToUTO. 
x ~y a 
+”Epyov Xtepavov Aovka. 


58. ‘Broken stone built into a wall at Uzunjaburdj.’ 
impression by Mr. Bent and copy by Messrs. Ramsay and Headlam. 


TEPBEMAS.IZTEAINHNIOS® 


TTAATANE SKAIAIAOYZHE YNH 
TEYKP YNTONEATQNYION 


ANAPATAOIAS 


TepBéuacts Tediuvjvios | Udrataveld]s cai Adrous 4 yurn | Tevxploliv 


‘ e fal #4 > / 
tov éata@v viov, | avdpaya0ias. 


There is some doubt about the 8th letter in line 1, which may be E ; 
and about the third of line 2. All the other letters are quite certain, so far 
as they are given in the uncial text. II\atavevs points to a deme of Olba; 
hardly to Platanea in Bithynia (Ramsay, Historical Geography, p. 65). 


59. ‘Tomb in valley at Uzunjaburdj.’ From impression made by Mr. 
Bent, and a MS. copy communicated later by Messrs. Headlam and Hogarth ; 
the latter add that the tomb stands ‘on the W. side of gorge, by the 
Sacra Via.’ 
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ATITT}ANOCMHNAKAIABAATITIIANOYHE YNHAY TOYENOPK! ZOMENTOYCOYPANIOYCG@EOYC 








KAITOYCKATAXBONIOYS KAILAIOYTEKNOYHTTA 
EICTOMEBHMACKAIFONEIC TOCFEYCETAIOCANTIA 
HMWNMEXPEITEKNOYKAKA PAKOYCHTWNAPWN 

| 5 MOOYE ZONEINAITEBHNAI KAITTAPANOI ZH 
ENTAYTHTHCOPWOLAAN HAAAOMTITWMAETIEN 
TOAMHCHHETTITHAEYBH BH 


EZEITTANTATABGEIAKEXOAW 
MENAKAITACCTYPEPACEPEINYAL 


’ \ a \o» ’ a \ ? a3 , ‘ > , \ 
Anmvavos Mynva cai "ABa ’Arriavod } yuv) abtod évopxifomev Tovs ovpaviovs Oeovs 


\ \ Ul NY 297 4 4 
Kal Tovs KatayOovious Kal idiov Téxvou Hrra- 
A lal Cal ¢ 
els TO wel” as Kal yoveis Tos yevoeTat Os av Tra- 
Huaov pwéxper TEexvov Kaxa- paxovon TaV apav 
ra , \ > fol 
5 peoou é€€ov eivar TEOHvat Kai trapavolEn 
a a 4% A: A 
éy TAUTH TH Tope Os & av ) GAXNO TT@pLa €7rEev- 
/ x ’ 4 a 
TOAMINTH 1) EmLTNOEVON 07. 


é£eu mavta Ta Oeia Keyorw- 
| péva Kal Tas oTuyepas 'Epewvvas, 


For the Furies, see Hell. Journal, xi. (1890) p. 239. The imprecations 

are even fiercer than are commonly met with on Cilician tombs. The word 

| Keyorwpévos occurs frequently in this connexion in Mr. Sterrett’s tombstones 
(Epigraphical Journey, Nos. 28-80, &e.). 


60. ‘At Uzunjaburdj: on E. side of gorge by Sacra Via.” This and 
the following epitaphs are given from a MS. copy communicated by Messrs. 
Headlam and Hogarth. They may be compared with the similar group of 
Christian tombstones from Cilicia in C.0.@. 9155 foll. 











| | + GHKHKON.... EYPENIOYZYAIKAPIOYKATAETIMMPOTIIN + | 
| nsemaetiilaiin 
+ Onxn Kov[wvos] Ed(y)eviov, Eukixaplouv kata ér(et)poriv +. 
| 61. Same place: see No. 60. 
| + BnKITTAPGENONTEKAIEIA. T..... 
+ Onn UapOévov te ear Fila. tr... . . 


Probably the second word was intended for a possessive. 


XUM 
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62. Same place : see No. 60. 

+ OHKHKVPIAKRVKE//// 
AIAPICEPFIOV 
TOVTHKNO 
ATTV 


63. Same place: see No. 60. 


+ OIKHANAPEA 
ABHBASTON 
A¥TOTEKNON + 


64. Same place: see No. 60. 


+ GHFEOPFIO 
TIPOMAXIO + 


65. Same place: see No. 60. 


+ CWIMATOSHKH 


c 
TIA¥AOYBALTIAIA 
TATIANIC . TLUIN 
AYTILTEKNON + 


G6. Same place: see No. 60. 


+ 6HKEIAIA 
PEPOYEATENVAAIOY 
KAITONAYTO 

T=KNON + 


67. Same place: see No. 60. 


+KWNONOCYIOC + 
| CANAANCAKA 





+ Onxn Kupiax(o)d Ké 
keae Lepylouv 


fal , 
TOU TI)KVOU 


(4)TTd (= avTod *). 


+ O(n xn ’Avépéa: 
"ABnBas Tov 


> fal , 
QUTOU TEKVOV + 


+ On(Kn) Teopyiouv 


Ilpopaycov. 


+ SwpatoOnny 


Ilavvov, Baaid/as, 
Tatiavns, Tov 


’ fol / 
auTyS TEXVOV. 


+ One dia- 
ghépou(c)a Vevvadiov 
Kal T(@)v av7ov 


t(€)«v(w)p +. 


Mvijya dvafpépovta 
+ Kovovos vids + 
Savéavoaka. 





ee ee 


~ 
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68. Same place: see No. 60. 





| TOTTIINANATOAIOY | Tomi Avatordov 


EYTYXIOY Evtvy/ov. 


69. Same place: on W. side of Via Sacra.’ See on No. 60. 


| MA¥PAEIO M. Adp. Aed- 
PANTOC pavtos 
AP AOHME "Avyadnpé- 
POYTE¥KP pov Tedxp- 
4) OCMANIMAHC os wviuns 


XAPIN xapw. 


70. ‘In the same gorge; about } mile to the S. on W. side.’ See on 


No. 60. 





| AANHMALONXAAYPH | Mynuiov M. Adpn- 

| NIWNZOIAOY | Alwv Zotdov 

| KAIAIOFENOYC cal Avoyévous, 
IOYAEWN | "lovdéwr. 





71. ‘On the aqueduct at Oura, which spans the valley; too high up to 
take squeeze, except of the words DABEWNHTIOAIC. ‘The inscription is 20 
feet long, and the outer stones are obliterated.’ Besides this squeeze, I have 
Mr. Bent’s MS. copy, and a still fuller copy made by Mr. Ramsay. The 
letters are 3} in. high. 


AY CAPIACEMT CEOYH WEYCE 
TIEPT PABIKWAAIABHNIKWITAPBIKW WEN 
KAI PATOPIKAICAPIMAYPHAINANTWNEIN 
erasure KAIIOYAI 
5 AH KACTPWN OABEWNHMOAIC 
HCTOYYAATOCKAIATIOXP NiN 
.TAA..1EC.HW.... OHPAKAEIAI r IAT 
ADL T.N.O\ OY CKCL 
ANTI A POTATOY g 


The foregoing text is from Mr, Ramsay’s MS. He notes further: ‘In 
line 7 my earlier copy has EICINTWI-LOHPAKAEIAF, It was taken by 
me in the evening at close inspection; the copy here given was taken by 
Hogarth and myself next morning with a glass.’ 
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Ad[toxparopt Kai]oapi A. Lert[iple] Seovn[p]o Edoe[ Bet 
Ilept[ivaxe LER. A]paBixd "AdvaBynrixd UapOixe [peyior lo 
kat [Avtox]pdtopt Kaicapi M. Avpnro 'Avtoveir[@ YeBacra 
kai] Nomen Getaec erasum . . . . . kal lovdila YeBaorh 
5 (w)n[ tpi] Kdotpwv "OrASéwr 1) OAL 
Umep THs aywy ’]is Tod Vdatos Kal atroxp 
“Hpaxreid[ns 


tov jal ur |potatov [vmatix]o[d 
The date falls between A.D. 199, when Septimus Severus assumed the 


title Parthicus Maximus, and 211, when he died. Geta’s name was erased 
in 212, upon his assassination. 


72. ‘ Built into wall of tower above aqueduct of Oura.’. From impression 


and MS. copy by Mr. Bent. 


EPMOINNEANIANAME 
TTONMHNACAIFFOAIOC 
TOYATIEAAOYOTIATHP 
MNHMHC XAPIN 


“Eppo(d)v veaviav dwe(p)- 
atov Mnvas AlyyoXtos 
tod "AmeAXod 0 traTip 


pujpns xaplv. 


73. ‘Oura: wall of later fort. On a round-column or stele.’ From a 
copy and impression. The inscription is complete, and letters quite clear and 
well engraved. 

TIAPOENON Tlap@évov 
OIFON Oivyov. 


The meaning is obscure: perhaps a funeral monument to a virgin named 
Oigos. 


VIIT.—MEIDAN. 


74. ‘Ruins of Meidan, six or eight miles west of Uzunjaburdj, and 
just to right of the Selefkeh and Karamanian road: very extensive and fine 
polygonal towers, but no inscription, only an ornamented circle enclosing the 
club of Olba. But on a solitary column, about half an hour from Meidan, 
was inscribed the following: it was too high up to make a squeeze.’ Copy 
by Mr, Bent. 
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AICKAAOMIC ia? te bho 
KAIAIN-FOAIC kai Aivyonts 
KAIOIKOYAAIOC Kal 
KAIMIN:GAIOC Kal 

5 KAIKOYBABAAOMIOC hee. Se 
TOYCEAYTWNIFONEIC TOUS EavT@V yoveis, 
KATA-QANKNATHN xa(t)’A.... (d)a rH 
EAYTWNNYMQHN éautav vipdny ?, 
EYNOIACENEKEN evvolas évexev. 

10 GEONAECAION @co(«dF)s Avov- 
YCIOYETTOIEN volou é7role(t). 


75. ‘Opposite side of Meidan, up deep valley, inscribed on a rock in 
clear letters painted red. By the side of the inscription is carved the figure 
of a man with arms.’ From an excellent impression by Mr. Bent. 


A!lOAW Awoda| pos ‘PolapBal|aews | cai Tov|- 
POL(PO) xorets | Modppt|os iepa|odper|ou “Ep- 
APBA pet | TO omy|Aavov | Kal Tov | “Eppyjr| 
CEWC avédn|xav éx TO|v (dor. 

5 kAITOY 
KOAEIC 
MOOPM(1!) 
OCIEPA 
CAMEN 

10 OIEPMEI! I have bracketed in the uncial 
TOCNH text those letters which are 
AAION doubtful in the impression. 
kKAITON 
EPMHN 

15  ANE6H 
kKANEKTUW 
NIATUJN 


) 
IX.—MILLIARIA FROM THE DISTRICT NEAR OLBA. 


I am indebted to Mr. Ramsay for the following memoranda of the Roman 
milestones of the district, which will form a valuable appendix to this 


paper. 


76. ‘13 miles from Uzunjaburdj, ? mile from Oura, column in valley by 
road side,’ 
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IMPCAES Imp(erator) Caes(ar) 
PTIMIVS L. Se]ptimius 
S VERVSPIVS S[e]verus Pius 
PERTINAXAVG Pertinax Aug(ustus) 

5 ARABADIABP//; Arab(icus) Adiab(enicus) P(ontifex) [M](ax.), 
TRIBPOTVIMP Trib(uniciae) Pot(estatis) V, Imp(erator VII), 
COSIT///ROCPPET Cos. II, [P]roc(onsul), P(ater) P(atriae), et 

VRELIV M. Aljureliu[s 
INVSCAESAR Anton ]inus Caesar 
10 MPDESIG I]mp(erator) desig(natus). 
MP¥////// M(illia) P(assuum) V. 


‘ The titles of Severus fix the date to A.D. 197; the titles of Caracalla 
fix it to 197 or the first months of 198,’ 


~I 
“I 


. ‘Beside the last. It could all be read, with time.’ 
ARI 


78. ‘ Beside the last, on the opposite side of the road,’ 


AANN D(ominis) N(ostris) 
MAXIMIANO Maximiano 
MAXIMIANO [et] Maximiano 
INUICTISAVGG invictis Aug(ustis), 
5 €TMAXIMINO et Maximino 
ETCONSTANTINO et Constantino 
BILISSIMIS AAA no |bilissimis 
€$////I AIS ™™PX Cal]es(aribus) 
COS . PP 
PII M(illia) P(assuum) If 


Towards the bottom right-hand corner is seen the relic of a previous 
inscription of a similar kind, of which the dating (says Mr. Ramsay) points 
to A.D. 198. 


79. ‘ Milestones on the road from Korykos to Jambazli, Olba, Koropissos, 
and Laranda.’ 


‘First ; group of several milliaria, at original position, but all fallen. 
One has the numeral inscribed very large.’ 


A 


‘Second; group, one standing in its original position, not legible after 
sunset except these letters’ : 


PIO 
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~I 
~ 


‘Third, not observed.’ 


Fourth, a group: one has the following ’ 


Imp Cae]JSARLSEPTIMIVS 
Severu]JSPIVSPERTINAX 
Aug. /JARABADIABPM 
trib. | POTVIMPVITI 
5 Cos. ITPROCPPETM 
Aurelius|JANTONINVS 
Caesar]IMPDESIG 
Imp. Caes..] MARCOAVRE 
he JANTONINOPIO 
10 4 VT 
) ! ij 


VLE IER 


A 
Line 1. The date is a.D. 197.—E. L. H. 


‘Several other groups of stones were observed between the last and 
Jambazli: thence to Oura we did not touch the line of the road. Between 
Oura and the hieron the road is still quite distinct, and the group of stones 
described above (Nos. 76-78) belongs to this point. Between Uzunjaburdj 
and Maghra we followed it for about five miles, and found milestones 
(all illegible or buried) every fifteen minutes. In all cases our time 
between each group of stones was within a fraction of a minute of 
tifteen minutes.’ 


EK. L. Hicks. 


H.S.—VOL. XII. ys 
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ON THE ANCIENT HECATOMPEDON, 


ON THE 
ANCIENT HECATOMPEDON WHICH OCCUPIED THE SITE 
OF THR 
PARTHENON ON THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 
[Prates XVI.—XVIII.] 


Amoncst the many interesting discoveries made in the excavations 
carried on chiefly during the year 1889 between the Parthenon and the 
citadel wall were two inscriptions which were put together by Herr Lolling 
and published in the Athena for 1890. These show that a temple named the 
Hecatompedon existed at Athens previous to the Persian invasion, It is the 
object of this article to show that this Hecatompedon occupied the same site 
as the present Parthenon. 

Previous to the discovery by Dr. Dorpfeld of the site of the great 
archaic temple between the Erechtheum and the Parthenon, and the views 
which he has propounded with respect to its theoretical restoration, every 
archacologist was disposed to agree with Col]. Leake that an earlier Parthenon 
had existed—and must have supposed that the sub-basement on the south 
side of the Parthenon and the entablatures which are so well known to 
visitors to Athens, which have been built into the north wall of the Acropolis, 
originally belonged to each other; and I propose in the first instance to 
endeavour to show what a high probability there is for the correctness of 
this view, and afterwards to discuss the newer theory both in its bearings on 
the substructure of the Parthenon and on such of the extant remains as 
undoubtedly belonged to the archaic temple itself. 

Firstly we may consider what historical, epigraphical or architectural 
evidence there may be bearing on the question. Of the first there seems to 
be very little, and what there is, limited to the fact that Herodotus when 
describing the storming of the Acropolis by the Persians speaks only of one 
temple. This however we must reduce somewhat in its application, as we now 
know that there must have been at that time many smaller sacred edifices of 
which fragments have been recovered, and indeed the earlier Erechtheum is 
in a subsequent passage referred to by Herodotus himself; but we may at any 
rate accept the statement as demonstrating that there was only one great and 
preeminent temple. There is also the well known passage in Hesychius 
which states that the Parthenon was 50 feet longer than its predecessor. As 


H.S.—VOL, XII. U 
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respects inscriptions, which are tolerably numerous, they appear, with the 
exception at least of those relating to the completion of the Erechtheum, to be 
all Treasury documents, and it seems to be established by these and some 
other records that the opisthodomus of the archaic temple was used for 
secular purposes till a period at least as late as 406 B. c. Still it is only an 
indirect light that they throw upon the question. 

The architectural evidence however is tolerably abundant. We have first 
the means of recovering the exact extent of the stylobate of the archaic 
temple and the width of the stylobate itself on the flank. The data also 
upon which the following Hecatompedon theory is based are preserved on the 
substructions of the Parthenon in a condition admitting of exact measurement, 
viz. the dimensions measured from the south-west corner and taken along the 
channels of the panelled course, 3°40 feet below the great marble steps, and 
extending 104253 from north to south and 231°481 from west to east.! 
These measurements are assumed as giving the size of the terrace or podium 
of the temple as it stood before it was extended in both directions to support 
the present Parthenon. 

Then we have a great many fragments, disjecta membra of temples, some 
and the most important of which are the objects of the rival claims. Pre- 
eminent amongst these are the two conspicuous groups of entablatures 
consisting of architrave, frieze and cornice built into the north wall of the 
Acropolis. These stones, whilst agreeing well amongst themselves in the two 
groups, give different measures of length for the columniations deduced from 
them. The cornice top of the longer variety is flat and that of the shorter 
sloping; showing that the latter occupied the flanks of the temple as its 
upper surface exhibits the slope of the roof. In height and all details except 
that of length they are identical and therefore belonged to the same temple. 
The material is poros stone with the exception of the metopes which are of 
marble. The mean length obtained from three stones of the front architraves 
is 13°268 and that of the flank from four stones 12°561. These must be close 
approximations to the columniations (@zeite) on the front and flank 
respectively. 

Built into the north wall of the Acropolis about 200 feet eastwards of 
the last-mentioned are remains of marble steps suitable for a large temple: 
and there are some unfinished marble drums of columns, twenty-six in number, 
but these latter cannot be associated with the poros stone entablatures. 
There is also a three-facia moulding of stone identical with a course which 
may be seen on the top of the sub-basement wall of the Parthenon, but which 
seems there to have been shifted from its original position? and reduced 
in thickness in adapting it to the newer temple. Under a broken portion of 





1 As respects the oixnuata 7a év TG ‘Exatou- it may have been taken from one of the lower 
nédw of the inscription published in the AeAriov, steps of the temple which preceded the Par- 
1890, p. 97, I conclude that these were store thenon, but the position I should assign to it 
chambers built subsequently to its first founda- would be the coping of the sub-basement wall 
tion within the Naos of the Hecatompedon. on which it may have carried some kind of 

2 As it bears a certain resemblance to a step parapet. 
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the stylobate of the present structure one of these stones may also be seen used 
as foundation for the inner part of the stylobate. There are also built into the 
north walla number of blocks of poros stone which it is reasonable to suppose 
originally formed part of the cella walls. 

Built into the Cimonium or south wall of the Acropolis may be seen 
other fragments, amongst which is a marble lion’s head which, if (as may be 
fairly presumed from existing remains) the cymatium of the temple we are 
considering was of that material, may have very fitly formed its termination 
at one of the angles ; and there are some large poros stone blocks which judg- 
ing from the suitableness of their length and height may also have belonged 
to the same temple. 

The recent excavations on the Acropolis which laid bare the internal 
face of the citadel wall also produced some very important fragments, many 
of which must evidently be referred to the same building as the entablatures. 
The principal recoveries were some large poros stone capitals of a type very 
similar to the capitals of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, sufficiently well 
preserved to determine the upper diameters of the columns which supported 
them. There were four varieties as regards diameter but of similar character 
in other respects, so that it is reasonable to consider them as originally in 


juxtaposition. 
Total depth of capital Breadth of abacus. ‘ull diameter at 
including abacus. necking. 

ft. ft. ft. 
1 eae eee S80) 5,8 SO WerOUE “shia 4 ok eee 4°282 
2°. . about 3°430 Sins oase “DEOKEN Meer 
se Pe ORMOO! 9 is ces tous: canes 7080 Sis sie ie Ones 
4, . . 2°330 , . . » abont 4:70 te So ae we AO 


Variations to this extent may be fully expected in the same temple and 
we may properly assign the first to the front, the second to the flank, the third 
to the pronaos or posticum, and the last to the interior order of the naos. 
There were also some poros stone drums of size and character suitable to the 
corresponding columns. One of these in remarkably good preservation with 
the contour of its flutes beautifully worked showed a full diameter of 5°811 
ft. The capitals and drums retained portions of the fine stucco with which 
they had been coated and for the most part exhibited traces of the action of 
fire. 

The marble drums referred to seem to have been prepared for an order 
considerably larger than the poros stone remains. Their probable destination 
will be mentioned further on. One point however connected with these and 
some other of the fragments is material to the question before us as it bears 
on the question of when they were inserted in the citadel wall. This seems 
to be exactly in accordance with the words of Thucydides i. 93. 

SAN % olxodopla ete Kal viv éotiv OTL Kata oTrovdny éyéveTo: oi yap 
Oepédcoe Travtolwy ALOwy broKewTat Kai ov Evveipyacpévav EoTiv 7 GAN ws 
éxaotol mote mpocépepov: ToAXal TE OTHAaL ATO oNaTwY Kal ALOoL eipyac- 
févoe eyKaTedéynoay, 

U2 
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The passage would by itself be conclusive as to the time when these 
drums of columns and the poros stone capitals were built into the wall, viz. by 
the orders of Themistocles on the occasion referred to in the above passage, 
but for the fact that Thucydides is primarily speaking of the city walls; but it 
seems very unreasonable to except the walls of the Acropolis from the state- 
ment, especially as the particular courses in which these remains are used 
were evidently both inside and out built up hurriedly and they occur exactly 
in that portion of the citadel where it had been proved to be most accessible. 
In the remains of the walls of Themistocles near the Dipylum gate is to be 
observed a curious and interesting converse of the construction of the citadel 
wall we are speaking of. At the base of the former are two courses of beau- 
tifully finished polygonal walling, whilst the upper courses are built in a more 
hurried manner and contain various borrowed blocks. From this we may 
conclude that the Athenians began their city wall deliberately, leaving the 
citadel alone at first. Then came the threatened interruption from the Spar- 
tans—the city walls were hurried on and the Acropolis walls begun where 
most required, also hurriedly, up to a certain point, after which they had 
leisure to construct the citadel walls in a more workmanlike manner, The 
entablatures are inserted in the upper and more carefully finished part of the 
north wall. 

In addition to the above the sub-basement wall of the Parthenon retains 
some evidences of the very highest importance towards the solution of the 
question, in a series of original chiselled marks extending along nearly the 
whole extent of the original wall at a level about 7 feet below the bottom of 
the present great marble steps. Each mark is a sharp V-shaped cut which has 
been coloured red and formed ina separate smooth sunk tablet about 24 inches 
square. The first, reckoning from east to west, is 20-56 feet from the point 
where the panciled blocks change their character at a distance of 231-481 
from the finished arris of the same course at the 8. W. angle already re- 
ferred to, and where presumably the extension provided for the present Par- 
thenon joins the older work. In the measurements below given I call this 
point Y and the chiselled marks A, /, (, ete., in order as far as 7 and I call 
the S. W. angle itself VY. See Pl. XVII. 


¥ to A 20°560 G toH 6°894 O to P 6:226 
A—B 7873 H— TI 7°185 P—@ 6'184 
B—UC 6874 I—J 7912 Q — #11°722 
(—D 7:028 J —K 6°547 R-- S 17°272 
D—E 8026 K— fL 4°810 S — 7 12°827 
E—F 8:910 L—M 5°977 T — X 57°6237 
F—G 6:992 M—O 14°010! 


It has been shown that the architraves which give near approximations 
to the columniations on the front and flank measure respectively 13-268 and 


1 NV isomitted from the list as between Zand — may have been there but there is no sign of it. 
O about 5°8—6°0 from the former there is a * TX if measured to the face of the panel 
defect in the stone, so it is possible that a mark instead of along the channel would be 57°75. 
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12-561, We can find very remarkable coincidences between multiples of 
both these quantities and certain continuous combinations of the distances 
between the marks. 


Front Multiples of Flank. Multiple 8 Of 
Measurements. 13268. measurements, 12°561. 

HL 26°454 YE 50°361 50°244 = 4 
JI) 26°450 | 26'536 = 2 IG §=37°830 
LP 26°243 CH 37°850 
CT 52°947 53°072 = 4 DI 38°'007 37°6838 = 3 
YG 66:263 kJ 37°893 | 
BE 66°368 66°340 = 5 JP 37°600} 

“S 66°931 IM 25°246 25°122 = 2 
YX 231°633 ) 231-665 = 174 HS 87°875\ 87-997 =7 
or 231°481 J - RX 87°8743 

to finished arris OW 12°410) 


SZ 12°8275 
Mean of the two latter. 
12°618 13°562 = 2 


It is quite impossible to ascribe so great a number of coincidences 
to chance and it is evident that a relationship has been established 
between these sub-basement measures and the north wall entablatures, 
and we may now proceed without hesitation to correct our approximate 
columniations by the smal] amount of —‘050 in the case of the fronts 
and +'026 in the case of the flanks which thus become 13238 and 12°587 
respectively, and we may notice that these quantities bear to each other the 
I have confined the above com- 


proportion of 20 to 19 (13°238 : 12°576). 
parison except in one instance to integer multiples of the columniation mea- 
sures, but if, as indeed might have been expected from the habits of the 
Greeks to subdivide their measures of length into eight or sixteen parts, they 
be subdivided further say into quarters the number of close coincidences will 
be vastly increased. I have also found in the case of other temples, as 
will be more fully mentioned further on, that a close relation exists between 
the proportions of the main divisions of the plan and elevation and the mea- 
sure of the columniation. 

These marks evidently served a similar end in the building on which 
they are found with those used by modern masons for the purpose of setting 
out their work full-size on an extended floor or boarded surface. These there- 
fore in the attempt to restoration of the earlier Hecatompedon cannot fail to 
be of the greatest use. 

The excavations showed that the substructions of the south peristyle of 
the Parthenon consisted of a wall of about 20 courses of poros stone resting on 
the Acropolis rock. More or less of the 4 or 5 upper courses had long been 
visible. Lying against this wall, as shown in section on Pl. XVI, was a mass 
of earth more than 80 feet deep which rested upon the top of the rock. The 
upper and larger portion had been evidently formed subsequently to the 
Persian invasion, as it contained many fragments of architecture and sculpture 
and pottery of which the combination could only be referred to that period. 
The lower portion however was pre-Persic and contained only evidences of 
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earlier date. I shall give proofs further on that this upper stratum was filled 
in (no doubt for the purpose of levelling up the ground) against a wall already 
built. In the lower stratum there were evidences that the older soil had at 
some period been cut down in a sloping direction (see Pl. XVI.) for the purpose 
of building the great sub-basement wall, which supports the south flank of the 
terrace surrounding the temple. Upon the surface of this earlier soil and with 
no other foundation, was built the retaining wall, shown in the same figure, 
for the purpose of supporting the earth thrown in after the Persian invasion. 
The sub-basement wall itself is built of large well-jointed stones, but with 
uneven face except the 4 or 5 upper courses, so that it was evidently intended 
to be covered with soil. This work resembles very closely both in workman- 
ship and material the walls built by Pisistratus for the foundations of his 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, which are of superior workmanship and of 
different orientation to the foundation prepared for the later temple. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the cause of the delay of the levelling up the soil 
against this sub-basement wall until the post-Persic times was in consequence 
of the area below having been occupied by houses at a time when the Acropolis 
was the great defence of Athens and was crowded with population. 

It has already been stated that when we look at this sub-basement wall 
and also at that under the west front of the Parthenon, we see that the 
former has at some period been lengthened towards the east, namely at a point 
underneath the S. E. angle column of the Parthenon, and the latter has been 
lengthened towards the north at a point between the two columns of the west 
front nearest to the N. W. angle. Both these increments were for the sake of 
enlarging the old foundations to suit the increased size given to the Parthenon. 
That under the west front is of a rough character. It was certainly concealed 
under the pavement. The upper courses of the extension towards the east are 
highly finished and must have been intended to be exposed. There are signs 
of the pavement level having been below them. In 1887, at the commence- 
ment of the excavations, I saw that the ground lying against the sub-basement 
wall had towards the east end been cut down so as to reach the 10°k for the 
purpose of building this extension (see Fig. 1). Photographs were taken 
from time to time as the excavations proceeded—and these show that at 
various points further towards the west there had been no such disturbance 
of the filling in (see Fig. 3). The junction of the masonry at the east end has 
been effected with great skill,! but this cutting of the outside ground and the 
difference of character noticeable in the course worked into panels (about 3°40 
feet below the great marble steps) is decisive of the point. This change 
occurs at the point 1 have called Y in Pl. XVII. The reader may also be 
referred to The .rinciples of Athenian Architecture, Plate IX. 

As a confirmation of the connection between the chiselled marks de- 
scribed above, and the temple of which we obtain the columniation from the 





1 It was not necessary to work the courses for ported on a very deep artificial foundation so 
the north-west extension with such exactness that it was necessary to bond the new and old 
because the rock was immediately below them, together more carefully. 
but here the angle of the temple had to be sup- 
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remains on the north wall, we may try what would happen if we were 
to apply a similar treatment to other temples of which the plans and 
dimensions are known. This I have done in the cases of that of Jupiter 
at Olympia, the Theseum and the temples of Bassae and Aegina, viz. on a 
straight line I form a series of points derived from the main divisions of 
the temple. 4 onthe extreme right is taken to represent the south-east angle 
of thestep. Measured from it to C is the angle columniation of the flank, 
viz. the distance from the angle of the upper step to the axis of the second 


ii 
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column if we reckon the angle column as the first. CH represents the 
distance from the angle to the corresponding column of the front. Then 
H and J are determined by the distance from A of the pronaos wall; HJ 
being the thickness of that wall. Then follows the east peristyle JM and 
then JLP is the distance across between the axes of the columns of the naos. 
(This of course is deficient in the Theseum.) We then proceed to the 
extremity of the naos 7’, then measure back from 7’ S7’, equal to the depth 
of the posticum. Observe—the step of the cella, not the wall, is selected for 
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measurement. SQ is then taken as the height of the exterior columns and 
VR as the width of the flank peristyle. Lastly, AY is made equal to the 
entire length of the upper step. It may happen in some cases that these 
points will vary from their alphabetical order. It will be found that in the 
case of each temple, but less conspicuously in the Parthenon than in the 
other examples, if a scale be applied formed of integer multiples of the 
columniation, there will be found a considerable number of cluse coin- 
cidences which proves, what indeed might have been inferred @ prior’, 
that a relationship exists between the main subdivisions of a temple and the 
measure of the columniation, and this is what is claimed for the marks on the 
sub-basement of the Hecatompedon. These last, if compared with the 
columniation scale of the Parthenon or of the temple at Bassae, show only 
very few and unimportant coincidences. But both with the Aegina scale 
and that of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia there are a good many; but 
that is easily explained, for the columniation of the former temple is almost 
exactly 5-cighths of the front measure (13'238) of the temple under considera- 
tion and to that of the example at Olympia; it bears the proportion of 9 to 7. 

The attempt to reconstruct upon paper this older Hecatompedon would 
have been well-nigh impossible without the aid of these marks; but with 
them I hope to show a scheme which carries with it a high degree of 
probability, 

I hold it then as incontrovertible that the marks have reference to the 
building on which they are found. 

If they had reference to the Parthenon, they would have shown a 
number of exact coincidences with the important subdivisions of the temple. 
I have searched diligently for these and can find but three, viz. the colum- 
niation itself GJ, the west peristyle 2S, the height of the order from 
stylobate to cymatium inclusive, ZO, leaving a very large majority of marks 
totaliy without significance. That in so great a number of combinations 
possible (210) there should be three coincidences with some of the spaces on 
the Parthenon need not imply any relationship whatsoever. We may there- 
fore conclude that they have nothing to do with the Parthenon. But they 
have distinct relationship with the multiples of the north wall columniations 
as has-been shown. We are therefore justified in the endeavour to apply 
them to a restoration of the Parthenon’s predecessor on its proper site. 

This restoration, of which a plan is given in Pl. XVIL, is based on the 
following considerations, viz. 

Let it be granted that we have the full extent of the original sub- 
basement as above stated 104253 x 231-481, and that the ordinary 
front and flank columniation measured respectively 13°238 feet and 
12°587, as explained above. We have to decide two unknown points, viz. 
What was the number of the columns and what were the distances in 


each colonnade of the columns contiguous to the angle column trom the 
angles of the stylobate. For this last point we must look for the analogy of 
early examples ; of these we may take three, viz. the temple at Corinth, that 
of Jupiter at Olympia and Aegina. 
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As compared with the ordinary columniation we have : 


Front. Flank. 
Connth .. 5 4.4 a : 1°12] 1°200 
Jupiter at Olympia 1°160 1°152 
Jupiter at Aegina . 1137 *1°137 
Mean of these three examples . 1°139 1'163 


Hence we find that approximately im this case the angular spaces in 
question should be about 15°080 on the fronts and 14640 on the flanks. 
With the data as above collected two solutions are possible as to the number 
of the columns in front, one hexastyle, the other octastyle. As regards the 
latter, the platform measuring 104°253 would indeed admit of a fagade of 8 
columns with one or even two projecting steps, and if we suppose 16 columns 
on the flanks the proportion of 2 to 1 could have been formed between the 
length and the breadth on the upper step; but this arrangement is very 
unlikely, as the width would have been inconveniently great for the sub- 
basement, as it would have admitted of no margin between the stylobate and 
the lower levels on the south side—a necessity which has been felt in the 
construction of the existing Parthenon. Moreover the proportions of breadth 
and height, unless the columns had been made much loftier than the date 
would warrant, would have been unpleasing. The hexastyle arrangement is 
free from the above objections, besides which at the time we are supposing it 
was the usual disposition even for the largest temples of the Doric order, for 
instance, the great temple at Olympia. We may then accept the hexastyle 
as by far the most probable form of the temple and proceed to enquire if any 
confirmation can be found from the measurements taken from the sub-base- 
ment of the temple. Firstly as regards the front.—We have seen that analogy 
offers 15°080 asa probable dimension for the columniations nearest the angles. 
On the sub-basement there is HO =15°054, To twice this quantity, 30°108, 
add 3 columniations 39°714 and we obtain 69°822 for the breadth of the 
upper step. Deducting this from 104253 we obtain 2 margins each of 
17:215. This dimension also is represented on the sub-basement by AS = 

9.92 


17-272. We may compose our front thus: 2 RS+2 CH +3 x 13'238= 


959) 


104366 to compare with the measured extent 104253. 

Secondly as regards the flank.—The angular dimension from analogy is 
14640, This is well represented on the sub-basement by AC= 14747. 
The number of columns is not supposed to be known, but let it be assumed 
that the number was 16. Then 2 A0 +18 x 12°587 = 193125 leaving 
38356 to make up the total length of the platform. We have no reason to 
suppose that the two margins would be exactly equal, but it is a fair pre- 
sumption that Yul=20°560 represents the eastern one, leaving about 17°796 
for the western. We find this last dimension represented very closely by 

R=17-906. Let the tlank be now composed of V4 + 2 ACU + 13 columnia- 
tions + PR = 231591 to compare with the measured length 231481 o1 
231-633 if the general face instead of the channel between the panels 1s 
taken. 

It will be observed that not only have we succeeded in finding amungst 


Oo 
t=] 
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the marks on the sub-basement dimensions practically identical with those 
pointed out by analogy and which satisfy the known conditions, but also they 
are taken not by arbitrary selection but exactly from significant places along 
the sub-basement. The lines YA and AC have simply to be ruled up to 
occupy the places where they are wanted. #C, which adjoins AC (being at 
right angles to it), adjoins it on the sub-basement also, and RS and PR which 
are complementary to each other on the proposed restoration adjoin each 
other also on the sub-basement. 

Omitting now the margins which have helped so much in this pre- 
liminary enquiry we find we have for the upper step of the temple a length 
of 193°125 and a breadth of 69°22. But the temple by all analogy is bound 
to have a simple proportion between the length and the breadth on one of its 
steps; generally the upper or lower; but on an intermediate step it is not 
unknown, as in the case of the great temple at Olympia. 

In the case of this Athenian temple the measurements on the upper step 
are not in harmony, but if 4°16 feet be added to each term of the comparison 
it will be exactly as 8 to 3. This would probably mean that the step or 
steps had a projection of 2°08 feet each, which would be a very suitable 
quantity, and the ratio of 8 : 3 would hold on the middle step if there were 
two projecting steps, or on the lower if there had been but one. 

A proportion so long as 8 : 3 is rather unusual but not without parallel. 
The Heraeum at Olympia has this proportion exactly and also the same 
number of columns as we have assumed. There are also several examples of 
5:2; and here on the Acropolis a long temple was obviously very desirable 
for the sake of its effect from a distance. And besides if the naos was to be 
Hecatompedos length was a necessity. 

Let us now consider or assume the upper step as determined in its 
length and breadth and proceed to the other arrangements of the plan which 
we may approach in the following manner, viz. : 

The analogy of a great number of temples amongst which the greatest 
weight has been given to the most ancient examples, namely Corinth, the two 
great temples at Olympia, the archaic temple on the Acropolis itself, and the 
temple at Aegina,' points out that the length of the cella at the bottom of 
the step or steps is 3 (74975) of the total length on the upper step, also that 
the ratio of the eastern to the western peristyle is as 11 to 10 (661 : 600). 

Of the flank peristyle it is in this case unnecessary to speak from 
analogy as there is, as we shall see, a better guide. 

The eastern and western peristyles according to the above should be 
respectively 25°291 and 22°990. Referring to the marks we find /J/ = 25:246 
and HH = 22°796. Deducting these dimensions from total length that of the 
cella becomes 144844, 

That of the existing Parthenon is 196°390 or 51546 longer? 





1 Whenever Aegina is mentioned, I always * That is, taken on the lower step of the cella 
mean, unless otherwise stated, the.temple of in each case. 
Jupiter Panhellenius, 
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‘Exatoumedos vews év tH ’Axporrorer LlapOevmy xatacKevacbels v0 
"AOnvalov pellwv tov éumpnobévtos bro tav Ilepodv tool revTiKovTa. 
Hesychius.! 

It will be observed that up to this point we have used the mark spaces 
continuously from Y to JZ with one break only, namely /Z. 

This occurs exactly where we should expect the pronaos wall. If we 
look to the example of Aegina and take a proportional distance to what 
occurs there from the edge of the eastern stylobate we should have to the 
face of the pronaos wall 52°30 ft. Here AH is 52°597. Again in the 
Parthenon the thickness of the pronaos wall is 6°76, which is exactly 
the dimension of the abacus of the columns of the E. front. That of the 
poros stone capitals measures 7°150, and HJ = 7:185. Thus we cannot be far 
wrong in ruling up HJ to give the lines of the pronaos wall. The point 7, 
which is the last mark of the series, can be no other than the eastern face of 
the wall dividing the naos from the posticum. No double line was here 
necessary, as the wall would be determined by the depth to be given to the 
posticum or would share in the thickness given to the longitudinal walls of 
the cella. A very important discovery gives the evidence wanted for the 
position of these longitudinal walls, and thus determines the breadth of the 
flank peristyle. In a recent excavation under that part of the pavement 
which was shattered by the explosion A.D. 1687, an ancient foundation was 
revealed running E. and W. of finely jointed blocks of poros stone, which 
extended about 2°8 feet southwards of the slightly raised stylobate of the 
north row of naos columns of the Parthenon, but the original wall to which 
these blocks belonged must have extended several feet further south, as is 
evidenced by the joints which were exposed and which showed that the wall 
had been reduced in thickness. 

The darker shading in Pl. XVII. shows the position of this foundation : 
it is also shown in the section Pl. XVI. This foundation can have served no 
other purpose than to carry the north cella wall of the earlier temple, and 
when in the plan that wall is placed upon this foundation it is found that 
LQ among the sub-basement marks agrees with the width of the flank 
peristyle, whilst in SZ’ we find the requisite dimensions for the depth of the 
posticum, This latter seems no doubt to be shallow compared with most 
other temples; but as the opisthodomus of the archaic temple was still 
doing duty as a Treasury, a deeper posticum would not be so much required, 
especially as a main object in this temple was to obtain the length necessary 
for the Hecatompedos naos, attributed to the flank peristyle, it should be 
observed, is also narrower than analogy would have suggested, but the argu- 


' The sequence of growth in these three tem- _ alsoif reckoned on its upper step almost exactly 
ples is remarkable, the cella of the Heca- equal to the total length of the Hecatompedon, 
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tompedon being approximately equal to the 
whole length of the archaic temple 144°844 at the 
bottom of the step compared with 142°273. The 
Parthenon cella again, as shown above, is fifty 
feet longer than that of the Hecatompedon, but 


viz. 193°733 compared with 193°125, and the 
interior length of the Parthenon within the 
walls from pronaos to posticum 144°950 to com- 
pare with the total exterior length of the cella 
of the Hecatompedon 144°844. 
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ment derived from the foundation must have the preference. Still though 
narrow it is not without example. 

The proportion found at Rhamnus is very nearly as narrow and that in 
the Parthenon itself much more so: for if in the Parthenon the proportion 
had been the same to the total width as here it would have been more than 
3 feet wider than it is. Something also had to be sacrificed in the peristyles 
to get a good proportion of width for so long a naos. 

If 7 has been rightly taken as the Eastern face of the posticum wall 
and its Western face as measured from Y has been given by PR, HH, and 
ST the thickness of the wall becomes 4094, which is quite sufficient for it; 
there could be no reason for making a wall not pierced by a doorway any 
thicker. 

Let us now consider the dimensions measured eastwards from 7. It will 
- be found that from 7' to the middle point of the wall HZ is 97-109.1 

No greater exactness than this could be wished for the 100 feet. By the 
laws of Solon this dimension would be 97:114 (29°60 m.)—see Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
paper on this subject in the Mittheilungen for 1882—and this value agrees 
very well with other authorities. Here then we find most clearly the Heca- 
tompedon and the connection of this measurement with the age of Solon may 
perhaps not be altogether without significance. 

It will have some further confirmation of what has gone before, if the 
Solonian foot with its palms and dactyls be found to measure accurately some 
of the subdivisions proposed for the temple and obtained from the sub-base- 
ment marks, and some are very close indeed. 





Solonian. Calculated, Measured. 
UM... S26 Tet... . -2588. . . 25°246 + °002 
fi. ad 
MU ss SAB . 6 14°749. . 2. 14°7474+°002 
ms x. FAB SB . . . 15°53. . . . 15°054—"001 
We ..« -42448 ..... <4... «sti 
MP > 2400879 « «+ ROW... 202665008 
Rae 6s. A ABT 477905... . » 177806 —"“001 
Le, iets) ee} . 20°576 . . . 20°560+ °016 
Oe acs 13:3 , « 12807... .-. . 12°82) = 7020 
Ce sw x OBES w wow SRB R2........ - BBO 4s 024 
To which may be added 
RS. 18:12. .17°2867.. . . . 17272 - 005 


The total width assumed 69°82 would be 72 feet less 1} dactyls aud the 
total length of the temple 199 feet less 2 dactyls—both exactly. 

There is no particular reason for expecting exact integer numbers of fect, 
as exact proportion of one part with another was the thing aimed at and the 
standard foot would be used only as a medium for measurement. 

Besides the poros stone capitals, drums, and entablatures there are some 
other fragments which seem to have belonged to the earlier Hecatompedon. 
I refer to the marble steps built imto the north wall and some other marble 
fragments which have been more lately discovered. We may the more 








1 Mr. W. W. Lloyd has shown that in the looked for between the same points. 
Parthenon the Hecatumpedon measure is to be 
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readily admit the use of this material, as the metopes which are combined 
with the entablatures in the north wall are of marble; and when we consider 
both the beauty of the material, and, owing to its hardness, its suitableness 
for steps, and the opportunity which the neighbourhood of Pentelicus 
afforded, there seems good reason for allowing its use in combination with the 
stuccoed poros stone architecture, and on similar considerations we may admit 
for the finish of the pediment the marble cornice which was discovered 
a few years ago near the 8.E. angle of the Acropolis adorned with paintings 
recalling the Aeginetan decorations, and also a cymatium of marble which 
corresponded in all respects. The marble drums in the north wall are of a 
different category and will be further referred to later on. We may also 
attribute to this temple, namely to its eastern pediment, the spirited sculptures 
which were found in the recent excavations to the south of the Parthenon 
representing the combat of the gods and the giants with a marble figure of 
Minerva in the centre, of which a large fragment remains. The dimensions 
of the marble steps referred to above are very favourable to the hypothesis 
that they were used for the stylobate of the Hecatompedon (possibly the 
upper.step only was of marble). From the lengths of ten of them of which 
I have obtained the measure, two complete sets can be formed of three each, 
of which each set differs by less than half an inch from the calculated 
columniation. 

From analogy of early examples we might expect the height of the 
columns to be about 28°600. If obtained from the mean columniation by 
the favourite proportion of 9:4 it would be 29°050. Here we have QS = 
28994 and contiguous to it is O@ 12°420. The known total height of 
entablature including cymatium is 12°386. 

The section in Pl. X VI. shows the’ Parthenon and the rock to the south of 
it, as ascertained from a trigonometrical survey, and points out how the more 
recent temple would inclose the walls of the Hecatompedon so that it would 
have been possible (as indeed probably may have been done) to have retained 
the use of the naos of the old temple, restored as we must suppose it in a 
temporary manner, until the new temple was very near its completion. This 
has been done both in mediaeval and modern times in respect to churches. 
It also would explain why the peristyles of the Parthenon are so remarkably 
narrow. 

The solution arrived at in the previous discussion produces a plan of a 
temple surrounded by margins of moderate extent, whereas we are more 
familiar with cases where a more ample peribolus was provided. With refer- 
ence to this point it has to be remembered that the Acropolis was in early 
times above all things the citadel and was crowded with houses, great economy 
of space was therefore imperative. 

A temple of greater proportional length than this and with still narrower 
peristyles has just been discovered at Plataea.? 











1 The excavations at the temple referred to It promises to be a very interesting discovery 
have been conducted by the American School in many ways. 
under the superintendence of Mr. Washington. 
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It is a natural enquiry how far the foundations of the earlier temple as 
thus restored would be available for the Parthenon. This consideration has 
not entered into the calculations by which the plan has been formed in the 
slightest degree, except in the one instance where the old foundation shown 
by the dark hatching on Plates XVI. and XVII. presented itself and was 
used as a guide to the position of the N. cella wall. 

The adjoining woodcut gives a plan of the lines of wall and stylobates 
of the old temple, the hatched portions of which are coincident with walls 
or stylobates of the Parthenon. 
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Speaking first of the walls which range E. and W. the great sub- 
basement or terrace wall! performs the same office now as then. We have no 
knowledge of the thickness of this wall. If it had been altogether solid so 
as to include the foundations of the southern peristyle it would scarcely 
have exceeded the known thickness of the Cimonium; but assuming it to 
have been about 8 feet thick there might have been a vacuity of about 5 
feet between it and the wall supporting the peristyles. The builders of the 
Parthenon would have found ready means of adapting these walls to their 
use by providing supports between the two walls at intervals for their 
columns with a comparatively small amount of material. A portion of the 
stylobate would have had a direct bearing upon the old wall. 








1 It has been objected that socostlya wallas at Sunium, the Heraeum near Argos and other 











this would never have been built merely for the 
purpose of upholding a terrace, but must have 
been intended for the direct support of the peri- 
style of a magnificent temple, but the ancient 
wall-builders—witness the costly substructions 





places—were not penetrated with the economic 
ideas of the present day. This terrace around 
the temple, answering to the peribolus in places 
where there was more space available, would 
have had an important function of its own, 
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Then as respects the naos columns of the Parthenon, fully 60 feet in 
length of the southern row would have coincided vertically with foundations 
required for the old Hecatompedon as now restored. The parallels drawn 
east and west through the ceatres of the two colonnades would have differed 
by less than ten inches and we may feel certain that the margin provided 
for the foundations of the old building would have been ample for the new. 

Almost the whole length of the N. row of naos columns in the new tem- 
ple would have been assisted by the old cella wall. That there was an 
ancient wall which does this duty is not a matter of speculation but, as has 
already been shown, of certain evidence. ‘Two of the columns of the opistho- 
domus would rest exactly centrally upon the line of the old naos wall. To 
the north of this latter wall there would be no more coincidences in an E. 
and W. direction but no deep foundations would be there required owing 
to the nearness of the rock. 

Looking at the walls running N. and 8, the plan shows how large an 
amount of assistance the new, temple would receive from the foundations of 
the old. Particular attention may be called to the posticum wall of the 
Parthenon. To the western face of this wall the measurement from the po- 
dium is 40°130 feet whilst the distance attributed to’ the commencement of 
the stylobate of the posticum in the old temple is 40°703. These walls 
therefore practically coincide. It is also evident that (as judging from the 
analogy of other early structures a wide margin was allowed in building the 
foundations) the actual assistance afforded to the newer temple would be in 
excess of what is shown by the hatched lines on the plan. 

Having now established what I venture to think is an extremely pro- 
bable restoration of the Hecatompedon on the Parthenon site, I find myself 
obliged to take account of the very different view which has been advanced 
on this subject. There is indeed no dispute on one point, viz. that the 
foundations we are considering except at their extreme eastern end were 
built previous to the works of Pericles: what is in question is the lapse of 
time which intervened between the two constructions. 

It seems quite essential to the acceptance of the new views that the sub- 
basement of the Parthenon should not be coéval with the north wall remains, 
otherwise its claim upon them would be irresistible. Accordingly the theory 
has been advanced that it was built by Cimon, to whom also the authorship 
of the marble drums has been referred. The late excavations have shown 
that when the ground to the south of the Parthenon was levelled up, the part 
first taken in hand was that between the Parthenon and the retaining wall 
shown in Pl. I. and that this part contained the richest store of pre-Persic 
fragments, and that afterwards the Cimonian wall was built and the space 
between it and the retaining wall before mentioned was then filled up with 
layers of earth differently arranged and with a rather scantier store of relics, 
Let us notice then these points following: viz.— 

(1) The great wall of the sub-basement is entirely composed of squared 
blocks, without a single architectural fragment that can bear witness to the 
ravages of the Persians embedded in it. 
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(2) The Cimonian citadel wall both inside and out contains a great 
number of such stones borrowed from pre-Persic structures. 

(3) If the temple foundation had been built immediately subsequent to 
the Persian invasion, doubtless some of the materials afterwards found so 
useful for the citadel wall would have been used in it. 

(4) Several marble unfinished drums were found embedded in the fill- 
ing in contiguous to the temple foundations. If Cimon had prepared these 
materials for the intended temple with which he has been credited, would he, 








when superintending the filling in which has covered them, have wasted in 
this manner such costly material ?- Whereas, had they only been the Tyrant’s 
property, there would have been rather a satisfaction in burying them. 

(5) The photographs taken during the progress of the excavations 
show conclusively that the sub-basement wall was built before the soil was 
thrown in againstit. It is part of the new theory that this soil was laid in 
bit by bit as the wall arose and was used instead of a timber scaffolding to 
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aid in building it. Some of the stones of that wall weigh not less than 3 
tons—it is easy to imagine the disturbance which would have been oc- 
casioned by the traction and handling of such weights upon it, whereas the 
photograph bears witness to the perfect evenness of the layers. It is evident 
that the pre-Persic rubbish was thrown in against a wall which for the 
greater part of its length was already built. 

There is really no difficulty in believing that the wall was built with the 
help of timber scaffolding, nor is there any that the wall, although always in- 
tended to be covered except as to its 3 or 4 upper courses by a terrace, may 
have remained, for the reasons already assigned, unfinished in this par- 
ticular. 

As respects the marble drums built into the north wall, it is evident 
that they must have been considered as material immediately available for 
the fortification of the Acropolis when that work was hurried forward in the 
time of Themistocles.’ It is reasonable to suppose that they had been pre- 
pared by Pisistratus or his sons for rebuilding the poros stone temple. As to 
the theory that they were built into the north wall at a later period and 
had formed part of the material prepared by Cimon for his imagined temple 
on the Parthenon site, it is in the first place entirely wanting in any his- 
torical support that he ever had that intention, and secondly supposing he 
had left them as prepared but unused materials, was Pericles so reckless and 
regardless of expense as to have thrown away masses of marble so admirably 
adapted to his work and, if not for the lower drums of his columns, suitable 
for almost any other situation? The unfinished drums already referred 
to, which were found underground south of the Parthenon, were evidently 
part of the same batch of materials and point to the same Pisistratid 
origin. 

If in consideration of the preceding arguments we refuse the claim of 
the archaic tempie to the entablatures preserved in the north wall and the 
fire-marked capitals and the poros stone drums associated with them, we 
must still allow that the discovery of that temple, which with so many other 
things we owe to Dr. Dorpfeld’s sagacity, is a great and important fact and 
requires to be considered both for what it was and what it was not. There 
is, I believe, no dispute of any consequence as to the general facts and dimen- 
sions of the parts which exist. The length of the stylobate according to Dr. 
Dorpfeld is 43°44 m. =142°522 ft. By my measurement 142273 ft. The 
breadth according to Dr. Dorpfeld is 21°34= 70-014 ft. By my measurement 
69987. The width of the stylobate in sity 1:59 =5 219 ft. I made it 5-210. 

The above differences are very slight and will not in any way affect the 
arguments which may be based on them. 

In my drawing of the restoration of the Hecatompedon I have supposed 
—although no part of my argument rests upon it—that a poros stone drum 
measuring 5°811 ft. from fillet to fillet belonged to that temple. This drum 
however Dr. Dorpfeld thinks may have belonged to a different structure alto- 


1 See the observations on this head in a previous page. 
HS.—VOL. XII. X 
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gether. So in the present enquiry I make no use of it and I will even leave 
out of my reckoning a large poros stone capital embedded in the inside of the 
north wall close to the entablatures which, where it joined the column, mea- 
sured 4°282 ft. from fillet to fillet, and according to Dr. Dorpfeld about 4266 
—a difference of no consequence: but as I said before I will pass over this 
capital and found my calculations upon another which is also embedded in 
the N. wall a little to the east of the Erechtheum, which measures 4088 from 
fillet to fillet where it rested on the column. 

The upper diameter of the column being thus given, we have to seek 
from analogy of the earliest examples the dimension at the base. In this 
enquiry we may include one of the columns of the Heraeum at Olympia, 
from among the great variety of different proportions in that temple, which 
seems to hold a middle place between excessive archaism and quite late 
work, ‘This column gives the value marked (a) in the following table. 


a. 1°285m., at the base and 0°930 at the neck giving the ratio . . . . ah 
b. After this we place Corinth from Stuart’s measurements? . 13°440 
c. Then the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, Blouet . . . . . . . . . 18°231 
d. - * 7 Laloux and Monceaux . . 13°060 
é. 55 s As The dusgrabungen. . . . 18°195 
J. From the Peristyle at Aegina, Cockerell . . . . . . ‘ < 13°330 
Ye a 5 Blouet . . ae Pee . 13°506 
h. The temple at the Port Aegina, Cockerell . . 2... . . . . . 18°658 
i. An archaic example on the Acropolis ¢ 

Athens, measurement at necking 2927, ae iibe, cs - . « eee 

combined with a drum, not ‘ieee! 


the lowest, measuring 4°010 ft. 


on ._ 13°437 , 
The general mean of all the above gives 0 8 the proportion of the 





lower to the upper diameter in these early examples. But for the purpose of 
the arguments following, we may even afford to discard the six larger pro- 
portions and use the mean of the four smaller varieties which would be 
13:207 
LO 





We have now to see if a column with a lower diameter applicable to this 
cap of 4088 ft, could be placed on the stylobates of which we have, in part at 
least, certain data. 

In addition to the block in situ there lie near the western front of the 
Parthenon a certain number of stylobate slabs which from their material 
shape and workmanship it is evident had been placed there when the archaic 


temple was dismantled. 
They are of various breadths to which allusion will be made hereafter, but 





top, fails to record the measurements required. 
Stuart’s measurements are generally trustworthy 
and in his measure of the height he agrees with 
Blouet—and also with my own taken trigono- 


1 The measurements given by Stuart of this 
temple seem to give the only record where we 
ean feel any confidence that the two diameters 
are measured from the same coluun. Blouet, 
who seems to have had access by ladder to the metrically. 
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the width of the stylobate resulting from such of the stones as can be 
measured agrees in making it about 5°320 ft., which is a little wider than that 
given by the block in situ but not so greatly in excess but that they might 
have belonged to the southern stylobate of the same temple. If we place 
them on the fronts the argument would of course be at an end, for they would 
not have received the column of which the diameter (derived by multiplying 
the dimension at the necking by 13207) would be 5399: and it is necessary 
that the stylobate should also be considerably wider than the diameter of the 
column which rests upon it. With 5°210 on the north side and 5320 on the 
south we must suppose that the width we have to calculate from, to obtain 
that on the fronts, is 5°265. There are at least two instances, namely the 
Heraeum at Olympia and the temple at Corinth, in which the width of the 
front stylobate exceeds that on the flanks. It is therefore legitimate to look 
for it in this case. The question however will turn upon the extent that is 
permissible, and it amounts to this, Could the stylobate of the fronts according 
to any admissible analogy have been wide enough to receive a column of 
5399 diameter ? 

For the excess of the width of the stylobate beyond that of the column 
we must look to the temple at Corinth and that of Jupiter at Olympia, for 
nothing could be concluded from the extraordinary varieties of diameter found 


at the Heraeum. At Corinth the stylobate exceeds the diameter of the column 
22 


2% ; 20 ; 
on the flanks by aa and on the fronts by 173" In the temple at Olympia 
» a 
< Soil 17 , 
the excess is s57 on the flanks and —~ on the fronts. The general mean of 
221 225 = 


these four values shows the stylobate as exceeding the column in the pro- 
portion of 1 to ‘90334, and therefore for a column of 5399 diameter it should 
require to have a width of 5°975. Let us see now from the examples how 
much excess may be given to the front stylobate over that of the flanks, that 
is beyond 5-265 feet. We have three cases to refer to, namely the temple at 
Corinth, and the two great temples at Olympia (for in ¢his examination we 


sh a : eps SLO 
may admit the Heraeum). The excess at Corinth is ise’ at the Heraeum of 
C 


Olympia — and at the temple of Jupiter there is no difference. The 
mean of these three shows that we may add ‘174 to our 5265 making it 
5-439. But we have seen that we require 5987 to carry the column con- 
sistently with precedent; it is therefore more than six inches too narrow, and 
it has been by a very indulgent use of the proportions applicable to the known 
upper diameter that so small a base diameter as 5399 has been deduced. 

It follows from this enquiry that the width of the stylobates of the 
archaic temple is inconsistent with the dimensions of the order which it is 
proposed to place upon them; and if the analogies which I have pointed out 
are to be discarded, the advocates of the new faith must be contented with a 
very much-lower amount of probability than if they were accepted. 

Now suppose instead of combating these difficulties we accept the Heca- 
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tompedon theory as above explained, and let us suppose that the 4088 cap 
was used on the flanks, and the 4°282 cap, which has in the previous discussion 
been kept in reserve (although the measurements of its depth and abacus and 
the character of its annulets and necking proclaim its relationship with that 
which has been worked from), was used in the fronts of the temple: and let 
the legitimate mean of 13437 be applied to determine the lower diameters. 
We should then have for the latter 5-492 and 5°752 respectively, which bear 
to each other exactly the proportion of the example at Corinth, viz. 162°67 : 
172, and if this were so, we should find in LM and OP of the sub-basement 
marks breadths for suitable stylobates within the conditions established by 
analogy, viz. 5977 and 6°226. 

The sole favourable argument in favour of a Doric hexastyle and 12 
column arrangement on the site of the archaic temple appears to me to be 
the fact that this number could be fitly arranged, supposing the diameters 
were suitable, on a stylobate having the dimensions given above, and that the 
columniations would agree with those of the north wall architraves both 
front and flank. If it be thought an objection to the Hecatompedon theory 
above given that its breadth should so nearly equal that of the archaic tem- 
ple, I can only reply that it is the only objection I can see and that there 
seems very little in it. When it was determined to rebuild the temple in a 
statelier fashion and on higher ground there would have been obvious economy 
in using some of the roof materials in a temple of the same span. 

It must however be granted that if the hexastyle Doric and 12 column 
plan was the only disposition that the stylobate of the archaic temple ad- 
mitted of, there would be much temptation to endeavour to strain the 
analogies almost to the breaking point or else to imagine, what is unlikely, 
that every vestige of it had perished; but firstly I must call attention to a 
difficulty independent of the question of diameter which occurs in placing 
any Doric peristyle of 12 columns on the site in question. 

This arises from the block in situ on the north flank, That block is 
situated at such distance from the N.W. angle of the stylobate that one, 
namely the fifth, of the supposed Doric columns would be placed upon it : as 
shown in Pl, XVIII, not indeed exactly centrally, but approximately so. It 
was doubtless the usual practice to place the centres of the columns over the 
joints of the stylobate, but it was not invariable, and the stylobate blocks 
near the Parthenon show such differences of breadth that probably in this 
temple the centres of the columns were sometimes over the joints and some- 
times over the middle of the block: that therefore is not the difficulty, but it 
is this. There is on that block a sinking which has every right to be con- 
sidered an original sinking! but which does not coincide with the centre of 
the block and therefore could have no relation to the construction of the 
columns, but seems rather to have been formed between them and to have 





' The hole may of course have been formed which the traces are visible against the earyatid 
subsequently to the removal of the columns, porch must probably have been built over it at 
but the leading probability is that of its co- an early date. 
existence with them, especially as the wall of 
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carried some statue or anathema. This sinking therefore appeals against this 
position of the column; compare Pl. X VIII. 

It is nevertheless certain that we have the foundations and dimensions 
of a great temple. Is the Doric disposition the only possible one? It is 
ot the only possible disposition. An Ionic octastyle temple with 16 columns 
on the flanks would fit the stylobate equally well. The columniation on 
the flanks would be 9°13 and on the fronts 9°23. 

On this scheme the block which has been referred to falls approximately 
centrally between two columns (see Pl. XVIII.) but nearest to the western 
one of the pair. And now there is seen a reason for the excentric cutting of 
the sinking before referred to, being so done that the pedestal, for which it 
seems to have been cut as a socket, should occupy more nearly the centre 
between the two columns. 

The stylobate stones near the Parthenon offer also a certain amount of 
support to this theory. It is in the first place likely that among the 6 or 7 
which are there, two at least should have occupied positions adjoining one 
another. 

There are two which measure respectively 5177 and 3°928 in breadth, 
which combined make 9°115, a satisfactory correspondence with 9°130. There 
is however also a combination of 3 stones which agrees almost as closely with 
the 12°561 columniation. So that as between the two systems this proves 
nothing except that there is nothing inconsistent with the Ionic theory. That 
the Krechtheum was successor to the archaic temple as that of Minerva Polias 
is generally allowed. The fact of its being Ionic is in favour of the view 
that its predecessor was built in that order also. 

The recent thorough search for architectural relics on the Acropolis has 
brought to light a fragment of a large Ionic cap of poros stone. The lower 
diameter of a column suited to it would have had adiameter of about 4 feet, 
and if a base were added on the analogy of the early temple of Juno at 
Samos, it would have occupied about 46 or 47 ft. of the width of the 
stylobate, which would suit its width very well: but the question will be 


asked—How is it, if the temple had originally 44 such columns, that only one 


portion of a cap should be extant? Was it not rather part of the base of 
some statue, of which several instances (though much smaller) have occurred ? 


’ This answer would have great weight if we had to suppose that the Ionic 


peristyle had existed in the time of the Persian invasion; but this is by no 
means a necessary conclusion. 

The theory of the early Parthenon or Hecatompedon supposes that that 
temple was founded at least 100 years (and probably more) before the Persian 
invasion, in greater magnificence and op a more commanding site and more 
in accordance with the prevailing taste than the archaic temple ; and that the 
latter was taken down except so much of it as was used for secular purposes 
as a treasury, and which remained, so used, until the final completion of the 
Erechtheum, the new Hecatompedon taking its place as a temple and being 
that which was the one conspicuous temple of Minerva answering to the 
description by Herodotus, in which the fugitives vainly sought for asylum. 
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There would have been plenty of time in the interval we are supposing for 
the remains of the columns of the archaic temple to be broken wp and dis- 
persed. Length of time and domestie occupation of a site has much more 
effect in obliterating objects of antiquity than sudden catastrophe. 

At the same time I wish to make this point clear, viz. that the acceptance 
or otherwise of this particular view which | have propounded respecting thie 
Tonic order used in the Cecropium (if that was one of the names by which 
the archaic temple was known) has extremely little to do with the main con- 
tention of this paper, which is that the entablatures built imto the north 
wall aud most of the great Doric capitals and poros stone drums which have 
been brought to light during the recent excavations belonged to a temple 
which preceded the Parthenon on the same site, and not to the archaic temple 


discovered about seven years ago. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Some mention ought to be made of an independent source of enquiry 
which, when the details are confirmed by a more complete examination of the 
subject, cannot fail to throw much light on the occasion of the archaic 
temple being superseded by a temple built on the lines of the Parthenon, 

It may be said to have been practically demonstrated by Mr. Lockyer! 
that the orientation of the Egyptian temples was determined by the ampli- 


tude, or distance northwards or southwards of the true east or west of 


certain conspicuous stars, as they rose or set above or below the visible 
horizon of the place, and careful observations of Greek temples show that 
similar principles must have prevailed in that country at the earliest times 
although apparently neglected later. 

It is one of the facts of astronomy that year by year the apparent 
position of the stars with reference to the equator and the poles is affected 
by the change which is known as the precession of the equinores by which 
the earth’s polar axis shifts its place continually though slowly along a 
definite course (approximately circular) in the heavens, so that the position 


of the stars (which amongst themselves can roughly but not quite accurately | 


be called fixed) is altered very materially with reference to the equator and 
the pole, and this affects very much the time and place of their rising and 
setting for any particular place. 

Although as before stated this motion is slow, yet after the lapse of two 


1 Mr. Lockyer (as he informs us, in Natire), his views on Orientation in a lecture to the 
after he had commenced the investigations Society of Antiquaries in May last). See also 
alluded to, found he had been anticipated by — the contributions to this subject by H. Nissen 
Herr H. Nissen in Germany. Mr. Lockyer in the Rhetnisches Museum f. Philologie, ar- 








however has carried the enquiry much further ticularly the 1885 and 1887 volumes. M. Emil 
(vid. articles in Nature, Nos. for April 16. May 
7 and 21, and June 4 of this year, on The Early 
History of Astronomy, He has also expounded 


Bernouf also in his Léyende Athénienne seems 
to have approached very ucar to the point 
without however reaching it. 
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or three centuries or sometimes even less, a star which could be seen from 
the sanctuary of a temple through an eastern or western opening at its 
rising or setting would be altogether shifted out of sight, so that either its 
use in connection with the ceremonial, whatever it was, would have to be 
given up, or some structural change made to retain the observation. 

In Egypt in several instances alterations of the jambs of the doorways 
have been made as if for the purpose of prolonging the means of observation, 
and in more than one instance a new temple has been built alongside of the 
original one with a slight deviation of axis suitable for the observation at 
its rising or setting of the identical star which presumably had determined 
the axis of the adjacent and earlier temple. In every instance of such 
alteration or renewal the sculptural and epigraphical archaeology appears to 
accord in sequence of date with the precessional movement of the star and 
the second temple is found to follow the same cult as the previous one. 

Accurate observations of several of the temples in Greece show that in 
these, in every case excepting one (the Theseum), of which the date of found- 
ation is probably comparatively late, a connection exists (similar to that which 
prevails so generally in Egypt) between the direction of the axis and the 
heliacal rising or setting of a conspicuous star or constellation at an epoch 
not inconsistent with the earliest foundation on the site: and it is probable 
that when the detail has been sufficiently worked out it will be found possible 
to determine within fairly close limits the dates of the foundations of the 
earlier temples from the directions of their axes and the apparent heights of 
the opposite mountains. The two temples on the Acropolis which are under 
discussion and the two at Rhamnus which also have slight deviations from one 
«nother seem particularly to invite examination on these principles. On the 
best hypothesis that in the present state of the enquiry can be formed the 
foundation of the Hecatompedon and consequently the probable supersession 
of the archaic Temple would have taken place long before the Persian 


invasion, 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 
TuiIrDd SEASON’s WorRK—POLIS TES CHRYSOCHOU. 


[Puares XIII—XV. (A)] 


THE main object of the third season’s work of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund was the excavation at Salamis, of which the results were published in the 
last number of this Journal. But, as was there mentioned, a small additional 
sum of money was procured to continue the previous season’s work at Polis 
tes Chrysochou. It was especially important that the field known to us as 
Site T should be excavated, both because it promised to yield objects of rare 
beauty and interest, and because the results of the previous operations were, 
as was pointed out in last year’s report, of little scientific value owing to the 
character of the evidence on which they were based, and required to be 
tested by further excavation on more trustworthy sites. Before leaving 
England, therefore, I had written to Mr. J. W. Williamson asking him to 
negotiate a contract, which (our departure having produced a good effect on 
the owner’s mind) he was fortunately able to secure. To him and to Mr. 


Cecil Smith, who was most active in procuring the funds, the execution of 


the project is largely due. 

It was near the end of June before work was started at Poli. H. A. 
Tubbs had been called home by other engagements, so that I was deprived 
of his cooperation for the remainder of the season. Poli is not to be com- 
mended as a summer residence. The heat in the valley is intense, fevers are 
more easily caught than avoided, and every drop of water fit to drink has 
to be brought an hour’s journey on a donkey. The excavation was uneventful. 
The only incident which interrupted its course was an attempt by the joint- 
owner of one of the sites to conclude a contract on his own behalf and de- 
fraud his partners of their share of the price, a malpractice which was at 
once detected by the ever watchful Commissioner, and cost us a couple 
of days. 

Site T was of course the first object. It lies, as a reference to the plan 
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published last year! will show, in the eastern necropolis immediately to the 
south of Mr. Williamson’s vineyard. Our contract covered the whole field right 
down to the road, a larger area than is enclosed in the red dotted line on the 
plan. The tombs lay on either side of the shallow dip which runs down the 
middle of the field, and did not extend so far as the southern end of the site. 
With few exceptions they proved to be, as had been anticipated, of early date 
(the majority perhaps of the last decades of the sixth and first part of the 
fifth century B.c.), in fair preservation, and undisturbed. The record is 
therefore valuable, but the contents were a little disappointing. _Compara- 
tively few tombs contained more than the staple unpainted and Cypriote 
pottery, plain black-glazed ware, iron knives, etc., and where black-figured 
vases were found they were usually isolated specimens. Some of these 
vases are, however, of interest, and several tombs yielded jewellery and 
other objects to break the monotony of the finds. The tombs were mostly 
very small and at no great depth from the surface, so that the fifty-six opened 
on this site were cleared within three weeks. 

Having still funds in hand I cast about for another site. There was no 
time or money to spend in experiments, and of the possible sites the field of 
our old friend the blind Turk in the western necropolis seemed the most 
promising. Although it was now bare of crop Mehemet Halofta was not to 
be hurried into a bargain, and remembering our experience of the previous 
season I was not sorry to secure first of all the courtyard which borders on the 
south end of the field. Here we found in one tomb two Attic /reythi of the 
very finest style, which would themselves have repaid a whole season’s work. 
Encouraged by this find I acquired first Halofta’s field, agreeing to pay ac- 
cording to the number of shafts sunk, and lastly, to round off the excavation, 
a second yard which lies between the first and our old “Oven Site.” The 
ground explored is in fact that bounded by the three tracks to the east of the 
Oven site and site A. None of the remaining tombs were comparable to the 
one mentioned, most of them indeed seemed to be of quite late date and 
many had been robbed, but two or three contained valuable jewellery and 
other interesting objects. On the whole the results of the excavation amply 
repaid the small sum devoted to it. We may now consider them in detail 
taking first the tombs, then the finds, and lastly any conclusions that 
may be drawn from them. 


i. 


Eighty tombs were opened, fifty-six in the eastern and twenty-four in the 
western necropolis. In the eastern necropolis the type was very constant—a 
small chamber sometimes rounded, sometimes of very irregular shape, but 


. SHS. xi, Plate Tt. 
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most often roughly rectangular, measuring from five to nine feet both ways 
by four or five high, at a depth of from three to six feet from the surface to 
the top of the door, which was usually level with the roof. Larger tombs 
were occasionally met with, especially towards the eastern extremity of the 
site, but it was very rare to find oné that measured more than twelve feet in 
either direction, or lay at a greater depth than seven feet. One small group* 
near the north-west corner of the field consisted of mere shallow holes 
scraped in the ground. The door seems as a rule to have been approached 
by a straight sloping dpduos, but in the case of very shallow tombs the ap- 
proach was sometimes dispensed with altogether. The dpouos of course is 
not excavated, but false casts for the door now and then furnish information 
aboutit. We may note therefore that the deduos seems usually to have been 
i long one, sometimes very long for the depth of the tomb. Two examples 


( 
c 


were discovered of a Spouos with a double turn in it (12, 47), and in one of 


these (47) the difference of direction coincided with a difference of level, 
making a staged descent. True steps in an orderly flight appeared only 
once (46). The doors were almost without exception® built of small un- 
squared stones, as suits the humble character of the tombs. Many of them® 
were found intact, but even where the door or the tomb was broken down, 
there was very seldom any trace of disturbance other than was caused by 
the fall. One tomb (13) had certainly been robbed, and another (18) pro- 
bably, but (although nearly one third of the total number had collapsed) 
there is no reason to suppose that any one of the rest had ever been tam- 
pered with, indeed a robber would soon have found that his labour was ill 
requited. A second chamber, whether opening oft the first or on to the 
same dpomos, was never foun!. Bed-niches and raised banks were extremely 
rare,’ and of sarcophagi there was scarcely a trace.‘ 

The western necropolis had a different character. There was greater 
variety in the tombs, robbers had been more active,® and some tombs 
seemed to have been used a second time.’!? The same general type was 


> The largest of all was tomb 41, which meas- ‘In 37 there was a raised bank formed of three 
ured 15 feet in length. 37, 40, and 45 were — stone blocks laid side by side. 











large tombs in the same region. 

3 Tombs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7. 

+ Tomb 9, for instance, over 15 ft., tomb 10 
over 14 ft., tomb 16 over 16 ft., tomb 25 over 
114 ft., tomb 46 over 15} ft. 

5 The only certain exception is tomb 25, 
which had a door of rough unsquared slabs, or 
flakes of stone. 

6 Numbers 6, 9, 15, 16, 17, 22, 25, 29, 34, 
36, 37, 49, are certain instances, 

7 There were two instances of bed-niches,: in 
tomb 15 one was built up with a supporting 
wall of rough stones in a recess 5 ft. long by 24 
ft. deep, and in tomb 41 was a serics of them 
cut in the walls, sume closed with stone slabs. 


8 From tomb 29 were extracted several large 
stone blocks. The tomb had collapsed, and I 
at first believed the blocks to have come from 
the door, but the door of unsquared stones was 
afterwards discovered intact, so the blocks may 
perhaps be referred to some sort of urvjua. A 
few iron nails, which may possibly be taken to 
imply a wooden coffin, were found in 40 and 47, 
and in 16 two straight bronze clamps, each with 
two large bronze nails sticking in it. 

® Four tombs, 57, 58, 59, 62, had certainiy 
been robbed, two more, 61 and 74, probably, 
and possibly others. 

1 The mixed contents of 68, the fact that 
outside the deor of 74 three fragments of fine 
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predominant, but there was a larger proportion of tombs above the average 
size, and the depth from the surface was sometimes much greater. The 
greater depth may, however, be explained by the difficulty, which must 
frequently have been experienced by the tomb-diggers on this site, of finding 
near the surface suitable strata in which to excavate a chamber.’ Perhaps 
it is partly owing to the greater depth and steepness of many of the shafts 
that steps were more common® than in the eastern necropolis, As to the 
length of the dpduos there is nothing to be said, except that in one instance 
(75) it was over twenty-one feet long. Niches or wrypara in the dpopos out- 
side the door were found twice (69, 72). The doors were in striking contrast to 
those of the eastern tombs. Only two (74 and 76) were built of unsquared 
stones, the rest were all of regular stone slabs or blocks placed sometimes 
lengthwise, sometimes upright. Fully one half of them were found intact. 
A limestone block from the door of tomb 60 bears an inscription in the 
Cypriote script,’ and in the dépou0s of tomb 58 was found a small sculptured 
limestone sfe/v. Double-chambered tombs were again absent. Long nar- 
row niches at right argles to the walls appeared for the first time in 65 and 
75. In 65 there was but one, which was closed with a large plaque of tile, 
and one of the four in 75 was similarly closed with a stone slab. Bed- 
niches, closed with upright stone slabs resting on the floor, were discovered 
in 66 and 67, and one side of the narrow tomb 60 was occupied 
by an open bed or bank. A low bed-niche in 72 contained a small stone 
sarcophagus with a gable-lid. Sarcophagi built of slabs came to light in 
57 and 70. In the latter were remnants of a wooden coftin with bronze 
nails, Similar nails with clamps were found in 74 and 75, nails only in 69, 
and smaller nails in 66 and in the niche outside the door of 69. Tomb 70 
seemed to be merely an earth-grave with the sarcophagus at the bottom. 
Analogous was tomb 64, a mere niche at the bottom of a hole, with a door 
of roughly piled stone slabs. 

On the whole the condition of the tombs may be pronounced to have 


red-figured vases were found, and the presence 3 Flights of steps led down to 60, 63, 68, 74, 
of isolated incongruous fragments among the and 75, The stair of 75 was partly composed 
thoroughly homogeneous contents of such — of stone blocks. 


undisturbed tombs as 63, 66, and the priya in 44 Numbers 60, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 72. 
the dpéuos of 69, scem to prove this ; other cases 75, 76, 77. The niches outside 69 and 72, and 
are possible, the sarcophagus in 70 were also intact. The 


1! The floor of 76 was 17 ft., of 75 within one door of 57 was undisturbed but an entrance had 
inch of 22 ft., below the surface. 71 was a been cut round the left side of it. The robbers 
mere shaft, which we followed down 19 ft. 3 seem to have closed the tomb again by laying 
inches to find nothing but solid rock and a across the door and hole a great slab of 
Roman lamp with two little Cupids in relief. gypsum, 





Between one third and one half of the 15 See p. 320 for the inscription, and p, 319 


tombs had wholly or partially collapsed. 57 
was excavated in a bed of hard sand and eravel, 
an unpromising material which had stood the 
test of time better than could have been ex- 
pected, but had sadly incrusted the vases, 


for the stele. On the narrow side of one of thie 
slabs from the door of 66 was incised thi 
Cypriote symbol pa’, and on the face of a slab 
from the door of 67 was painted in purple th: 
symbol sa’. 
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been good, in spite of the ravages of nature and of man. The occasional 
refurnishing or reconstruction of a tomb in particular had done little mis- 
chief beyond the inevitable substitution of inferior art for better. No real 
confusion capable of misleading the investigator had been introduced by it 
save in the rarest instances,'® for nothing beyond the merest stray frag- 
ments of the former contents were left behind at the time of the 
second burials. In this respect the tombs contrast most favourably with 
those discovered on the neighbouring sites the year before, where the mix- 
ture of periods was more serious, and the work of the tomb-rifler had effec- 
tually obscured it by reducing all to confusion. 
The plans on Plate XV. (A) will give some idea of the tombs. 


at. 


The staple contents of the tombs, taken as a whole, present great 
uniformity. The great bulk of the finds consists of Plain and Cypriote 
pottery, to which may be added black-glazed ware and iron knives. It 
will be well to consider these commonest contents first, the attenuated rem- 
nant may then be dealt with tomb by tomb, and any supplementary notes 
added, without running to undue length. 

The annexed Tables, A and B, furnish a rough classification of the Plain 
and the Cypriote pottery, and a synoptic view of the distribution of the 
various types of vessels among the tombs. Types which are so rare as to 
occur in only two tombs are not included, but will be afterwards enumerated. 
Under the term ‘Plain pottery’ are comprehended all vessels without 
painted patterns, glaze, or plastic decoration. Light (from greyish white to 
yellow), red, and brown are the ordinary varieties, in rare instances small 
vessels are coated with a simple wash of matt red or black. In the table of 
Cypriote pottery the numbers in heavy type denote that the vases of the 
particular class, which were found in the tomb indicated, are in what may be 
named the ‘red technique, are painted, that isto say, with a deep red ground- 
colour. The other vessels are of the surface colour of the clay, light or pale 
red as the case may be. The clay of the light vases is sometimes of the 
same colour as the surface throughout, in which case it has a more or less 
yellow tone, sometimes the surface is nearly white but the clay beneath is 
red or grey. Yet the white surface appears to be no artificial coating, but 








16 The contents of 68 are very miscellaneous, came upon fragments of marble and architec- 
and objects unconnected with any tomb have _ tural remains. 
found their way in. The extreme eastern verge I hesitate to say definitely whether the frag- 
of the field, towards which this tomb lay, falls ments of a terracotta figure of poor style, 
within the limits of the site of the ancient city, | which were found in the shaft of 75, and a 
and has probably been a good deal turned over hand, perhaps from the same figure, inside the 
in digging foundations etc. We sank several door, are really to be assigned to that tomb 
shafts in the same region, and here and there or not. 
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the natural result of some process of firing, a slight variation or miscarriage 
of which has now and then produced a vase half white half pale red. There 
seems therefore to be no reason for distinguishing the two. The decoration 
of the Cypriote pottery is mostly of the usual kind, dark or red bands, con- 
centric circles, etc., with occasional floral ornaments, or more rarely birds, on 
the shoulders of jars or jugs. Additional white touches or details are found 
especially on vases of the red technique. One or two jugs with plastic de- 
coration are altogether without colour or patterns, and in the western 
necropolis appears a system of decoration not found in the eastern, narrow 
bands, streaks, zigzags, crosshatchings, and other patterns are painted either 
on the natural red or brown surface of the vessel, or on a white ground laid 
over it. The colours are usually bright, red, magenta, or yellow, and the 
lines are thin, carelessly drawn with a free hand without any of the 
mechanical precision of the ordinary patterns. Concentric circles are 
entirely absent. This style may be called the ‘polychrome technique.’ 
The little smooth red bottles with meagre dark bands round them,’* and 
one or two pots with stems, one of which bears a red ivy-branch round the 
shoulder, seem also to belong to this same class rather than to any other. The 
magnificent Cypriote ware with tawny ground and dark leaf patterns, hatch- 
ings, etc., is not represented at all among the finds, except by a stray frag- 
ment in tomb 66. 


Eh doles. Sle peer ce) Cf, Thid. p. 36 (c). 
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ma: 


VESSELS. 


Large amphorae (* long-necked| 


form). 


Large-eared neckless diotae. 


Neckless jars, with little vertical 
ring handles. 

Large jars, with neck, and handles 
on the shoulder. 

Wide-mouthed jugs (* 
in the lip in front). 


with pinch 


lip 


with narrow pinched 
(* slender tapering neck). 


Jugs 


Funnel-necked jugs of smooth red 
clay. 


‘Bottle jugs’ (* pinched lip). 


Minute jugs. 


Flat basins. 
Plates. 


Bowls (* with independent rim). 


One-handled pots. 


Jars or pots with a vertical rim. 


Saucers, 


Little open cups with one vertical 
handle, 


Cocked-hat lamps. 


Bottles with swelling middle and 
slender ends. 


Simple straight-necked jugs. 


Jugs with a double rim. 


—PLAIN 


or 
Dos 


3, 16, 17, 26, 
54 (a ‘double’ 


Porvre 


EASTERN NE 


6, 6, 9,15, 16; 
40, 41, 45, 
53. 


13, 14, 16, 25, 


) 
44, 47, 49, 52, 54. 


10, 11, 18, 25, 


6.195 15,31; 36 


RY. 


CROPOLIS, 


17, 23; 29 
16, 47, 51, 
30, 37, 38, 





3, 28, 31, 86 

2, 3; 6, 75.859, 21", 12; 35. 
16,17, 19, 22, 23", 29, 
30, 31, 82, 31, 35, 36, 
37, 40, 41, 45, 46, 49, 
51*, 54, 55. 


32, 36, 37, 4 
7, 10, 13. 30. St 
17, 36, 37, 43, 4 


s, 9, 10, 15, 17, 29, 


1, 49, 51. 





two-handled, 





30, 


36, 37, 54 (similar, but 


17 


mel 


spe 
i 





WesTERN NECROPOLIs. 


57, 59, 63, 64*, 66, 66", 
69, 69*, 


=o = 





57, 61, 66, 67, 76. 

bs, 65's 60 oo 72. 
105 io" 

18, 59, 66* (with ribbed 
hands), 69. 

63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 75, 
0 
79. 

Df, 99, 6b; 67, 76, 

59 

61, 75 

BY; 1095.09 5, 08; ‘675 
68, 75° 

1. 

09, OL Oia:40 

57, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66 
15, 76, 

7, 59, 66, 67. 

i8, 69 (both tomb and 
wvijua), 72. 73. 

64, 67, 69 (tomb and 
via). 

63, 65, 69. 
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VESSELS. 





EASTERN NECROPOLIs. 


| WESTERN NECROPOLIS. 


1. Large jars, with neck, and handles | 7, 11, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27,28, 7. 
on the shoulder. 30, 33, 34, 36, 38, 39, 
43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 52, 53, 54. 
2. Small jars of the same type. 1, 13, 45 59. 
3. Large jars with vertical handles. 5, 20, 54. 
1, Small jars of the same type. 13, 20, 49, 50. 
5, Simple straight-necked jugs. 8,10, 17, 29, 37, 40. 
6. Jugs with narrow pinched lip (* with = 3*, 6*, 11, 11*, 11, 16”, 59”. 
19", 20, 21, 22*, 23, 


. Jugs with ox-head 


slender tapering neck), 


‘ Bottle-jugs’ (with pinched lip). 


. Jugs with spouts. 


. Jugs with figurine and_ pitcher 


(* standing type). 
(* without 
colour). 


. Funnel-necked jugs. 


2, Minute jugs. 


. Little jugs with double stepped 


necks (the red usually more or 
less shiny). 


24, 26, 30*, 31, 34", 
35*, 36*, 37*, 41°, 
45, 48, 50, 51, 53°, 
54, 54*. 

20, 42, 43, 44, 52. 

5, 17, 20. 


3, 40, 40", 41. 
6*, 15, 17. 37, 40. 
36, 41, 42. 


7,17, 20, 23, 32, 34, 
35, 36, 43, 54. 


57,58 (without colour). 


| $9, 75 (polychrome), 
* 





13, 19, 24, 26, 28, 33, 


42, 49, 50, 51. 


14. Bowls with independent rim. 16, 20, 21, 24, 24, 26, | 57, 59. 
40, 43, 47, 54. 

15. Open cups (* with one little vertical 13,17, 19, 20*, 24, 26", 

hande). 33, 35, 41. 

16. Jars or pots with a vertical rim. 28, 30, 41, 43. 

17. Saucers. 1, 6, 17, 23. 

18. Plates. 11, 13, 19, 20, 21, 42, 
43. 

19. Flat basins. 6, 10, 16, 17, 32, 36, 59. 


21. 


. Little smooth red bottles with dark 


bands. 


Polychrome technique. 





§ The shapes are: funnel-necked jug (61), simple straight-necked jugs (74), jugs with ox-head (75). 





37, 40, 41, 42, 47. 
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It is instructive to compare the two necropoleis as they appear on the 
Tables. It will be observed that, of the 21 forms! under which the Plain pot- 
tery is grouped, 12 are common to both, and 4 peculiar to the one, 5 to 
the other. Peculiar to the eastern necropolis are (1) Large-cared diotae, (2) 
Neckless jars, (3) Flat basins, and (4) Little cups with a vertical handle. 
One of these four forms, the flat basin appears in the western necropolis 
under Cypriote guise, but only in tomb 59, Peculiar to the western necropolis 
are (1) Long-necked amphorae, (2) Jars or pots with an upright rim, (3) 
Swelling bottles with slender ends, (4) Simple straight-necked jugs, (5) Jugs 
with a double rim. But of these five forms two, the second and the fourth, 
are not uncommon as Cypriote vases in the eastern necropolis. Turning now 
to the other Table we find that among the 21 types of Cypriote vessels 7 are 
common to both necropoleis, 12 are peculiar to the eastern, and 2 to the 
western necropolis. These last are of the class, peculiar to the western 
necropolis, which I have for convenience called polychrome. If now we 
examine more closely the 7 types common to both necropoleis, it appears that 
5 of them are accounted for by tombs 57 and 59, There remain only the 
two classes of jugs with plastic decoration, the figurine-and-pitcher type, and 
the ox-head type. If we examine again the several western specimens of 
these two types, we find that whereas those from tombs 57 and 59 are in the 
red technique, which is extremely frequent in the eastern necropolis, those 
from tombs 58 and 79 are wholly without colour, and those from tomb 75 are 
in the polychrome technique. Except, therefore, in the two tombs 57 and 59, 
all 7 types which seemed to be common to the two necropoleis disappear, so 
far as painted decoration goes, from the western. Those two tombs would 
seem accordingly to be related in character rather to the eastern necropolis than 
to the western, an inference which is only strengthened, as will become evident, 
by a consideration of their other contents. Putting them aside, therefore, we 
arrive at the important fact that not a single example of the ordinary Cypriote 
painted pottery was found in the whole of the rest of the western necropolis, 
but the traditional plastic decoration and the degenerate polychrome tech- 
nique alone survive there. On the other hand of the 19 types with the 
ordinary decoration, which are thus confined to the eastern necropolis (and 
tombs 57 and 59), 11 occur in the western as plain or polychrome. It would 
seem in fact that the distinction between the two necropoleis is mote strongly 
marked with reference to the decoration than the shapes of the vessels. 
With these two general observations we may content ourselves for the 
present, and pass on to the rarer specimens not included in the Tables, 
Briefly they are as follows :— 

Plain pottery. 

Plain light jugs with a spout (2, 13). 

A plain red cotyle (3). 

Little squat wide-mouthed jugs or mugs (3, 59). 

A curious vase like a swelling short-necked bottle with handles rising 


#21 not 20, because the long-necked amphorae are really to be reckoned another form. 
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from the shoulders (20), and a somewhat similar vase but with a wider neck 
and smaller handles (39). 

A clay disk, like a bung, with a hole through the centre (20). 

A little amphoroid jug (23). 

An open saucer with a little cup rising from the middle, the whole 
rudely resembling a bed-room candlestick (25). 

A small cup. of egg-cup shape but with little vertical catch-handles on 
each side (30). 

A jug of the true uskos shape (31). 

A large jar with a vertical handle in addition to the two ordinary 
horizontal handles (42). 

Little globular jars with two vertical handles (42). 

Narrow-necked jars with little handles on the shoulders (43, 49). 

A two-handled bottle (61). 

A long jar (66). 

A large red open pot with horizontal rim and rudimentary handles (67). 

A jug with a wide mouth and narrowing neck on a pretty ovoid body 
(67), 

Four very large jugs like amphorae with one handle and a base (75). 

A two-handled red pot with a lid (8). 

A large jar with vertical handles (57). 

Jugs of elegant form with a slender neck like a bottle’s (64, 69). 

A little ‘rouge pot’ (68). 
Cypriote pottery. 

A small top-shaped vase (6). 

A small jug with a mouth shaped as if to take a capsule cover (11). 

A large jar with a third (vertical) handle (13). 

A jug of upright ovoid form with a broad rim (cf. HS. xi. p. 37) (16). 

A large jar with double ‘ ogee’ handles (21). 

A large round jar with a wide low neck (28). 

A jar with a small plain neck and vertical loop handles (42). 

Two jugs with a stepped neck (42, 43). 

A jar with a simple round aperture and rim but no neck (48). 

An askos, plain red with a black top, short handle (43). 

An askos in the form of a bird with barrel-shaped body and fan tail, light 
ground covered with little dark concentric circles (51). 

Of the variety which has been classed with the polychrome are :— 

Stemmed pots with handles rising high above the shoulder and low 
rimmed apertures as though for a lid (66, 79, the latter with an ivy pattern 
on the shoulder and a vandyke pattern of lines on the body). 

A jug of novel shape, with very slender bottle-neck and delicate 
handle, red ground, narrow dark and white bands (69, wvjma in the dpopos). 

Next in quantity after the Plain and Cypriote pottery comes the Black- 
glazed ware. Under this term are comprehended only vessels which are 
glazed all over so far as they are meant to be visible. Figured vases, and 
vases in the black-figure or red-figure technique, will be noted under their 

H.S.—VOL, XII. Y 
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respective tombs. To the black-glazed vessels are here added the few red- 
glazed, and a certain aumber which are partly red partly black. The colow 
of the glaze does not seem an essential distinction, The vessels arc mostly 
plain, but some few bear little impressed patterns. The list is as follows :— 


Plain black. 
Cotylae (15, 17, 67, 68, 76). 
Cylices, with independent rim (17, 25, 35 (stemless), 38, 40, 41, 45). 
Stemmed cups, or cylices without handles (41, 55). 
Two-bandled open cups (35, 59). 
One-handled open cups (6, 41, 66). 
Saucers, ordinary (2, 6, 15, 41, 66). 
Saucers, flat type with independent rim (35, 56, 41). 
Little ‘ointment pots’ (41, 61). 
Askos-lamps, plain (41, 66, 76). 
Askos-lamps, decorated (v. the several tombs) (41, 66, 67). 
A large amphora (30). 
A pinax with central ‘ well’ (67). 
A fragmentary pyxis with lid (40). 
A ribbed mug (15). 
Irrecognizable fragments (73). 
Plain ved. 


A one-handled open cup (15). 


An ordinary saucer (one of a pair, of which the other is black) (66). 
A little vessel with a spout and vertical ring-handle to one side (75). 


lain red and black. 
Cotylae (36, 59). 
Cylices with independent rim (35 stemless, 40). 
A one-handled open cup (76). 
A little ‘ointment pot’ (40). 
Black with tmpressed patterns. 
Two-handled open cups (15 merely an impressed circle, 66). 
Saucers, ordinary (15 dpomos, 66, 67). 
Led with impressed patterns, 
A twothandled open cup (15). 
Led and black with impressed patterns. 
A stemless cylix (3) (fragment of another? in 19). 


Many of these vessels bear inscriptions scratched on the bottoms, which 


will be noticed under their respective tombs. 

To clear off another class of very common objects let us here note 
that iron knives were found in tombs 3, 6, 11, 13, 15, 26, 35, 36, 41, 54, 
59, 66, 67. 
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We may now take stock of the remaining finds tomb by tomb, com- 
menting on anything that appears to be of interest. 

Tomb 1.—The only distinctly late tomb opened in the eastern necropolis. 
Besides glass and a fragmentary iron implement, it contained only a Roman 
lamp with a representation of Actaeon attacked by a hound, which leaps 
against his right side. Actaeon is, as usual, horned. He holds a branch 
or club in each hand. The right arm is raised to strike, the left held back. 
Round the latter hangs a chlamys floating out behind. The composition is 
strikingly like that of the small marble group in the British Museum, 
wherein the influence of Myron has been traced. I saw in private possession 
at Larnaca two more lamps with the same design. 

Tomb 3.—An iron strigil. 

Tomb 6.—A small squat lecythus with decoration in the red-figure tech- 
nique, a stroke pattern round the root of the neck, a wreath of olive leaves 
round the shoulder, and just below it a maeander pattern. 

One of the plain large amphorae from this tomb bears an inscription in 
tle Cypriote script incised on the shoulder in the wet clay— 


Di /\ rT 


20 


mi’ ti’ ri‘ vo" se’ 
M/6pt Fos. 


A genitive Mé@peos from Mé@pns = Mé@pas is found, and the form 
McOpida7ns, almost universally used by the Greeks, seems to show that M/é6- 
peos or MéOpcos was the more familiar declension. The name is not confined 
to the deity, v. Pape’s Worterbuch sw) woe. 

At the root of one of the handles of the same vessel is incised the 
symbol ¢, ; 

Tomb 8 —A cylix, black-figure technique, ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, without 
gures, 

A gold pendant, amphora shape, with a granulated line at the top and 
bottom of the neck. 

Tomb 10.—A_ black-figured cylix, ‘Kleinmeister’ type, with the same 
paw of figures on each side. A nude male figure, raising his left hand 
before him, strides rapidly to the right. He seems to hold something (a 
cup?) in his right hand close to his hip, and looks back at another figure 


ti 





yi bl 


his and the other Cypriote inscriptions find this method a good practical compromise 
(except the last) are reproduced from photo- between clearness and accuracy. 

graphs of squeezes pencilled with chalk. I 

Y2 
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muftled in a purple cloak, who follows him more slowly. Rough hasty 
work, : 

Tomb 11.—A little bronze suspension ring. 

Tomb 12.—A cylix, black-figure technique, ‘Kleinmeister’ type. No 
tigures, but black-and-purple palmettes from the roots of the handles. 

A minute light-blue porcelain figure, seated, having an animal head. 
Behind the shoulder is a little hole for suspension (PI. XV.). 

Tomb 13.—-Two little jars ornamented with red and black vertical 
streaks, 

Yoiub 14.—A small bronze bracelet ending in snakes’ heads. 

A curious open lamp, plain on the under side, glazed (red to black) above, 
with a yellowish white line round the rim. In the middle of the circular 
aperture rises a hollow cone, intended no doubt to fit on to a pointed 
stand. There is a wick-spout, but no handle. Cf. another specimen from 
tomb 25. 

Tomb 15.—An iron signet-ring. 

A black-glazed saucer, and a red-glazed two-handled cup with impressed 
pattern, bear scratched on their bottoms the same monogram \F, éo° sa’. 

Tomb 16.—A plain large-eared diota has the symbol i: painted in red 
between the roots of one handle. 

A small light-blue porcelain ‘sacred eye’ (Pl. XV.). 

A silver signet-ring. 

A black-figured cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, an excellent specimen of its 
class. The figures are below the rim, which is black. On the one side a 
man flees before a leopard. He looks back at his pursuer, and in his ex- 
tended right hand holds a white stone ready to throw at him. Over his left 
arm, as though to shield him, hangs a black ch/amys adorned with a purple 
spot in the centre surrounded by white dots. He wears a purple tunic 
and close-fitting purple helmet. The leopard, black with white spots and a 
red mane, is ludicrously stiff and grotesque. His neck is very high and long, 
his head full ex face. He raises one paw as if to strike. On the other side 
the positions are reversed. A huntsman in close-fitting helmet and white 
tunic, mounted on a powerful horse with purple mane and tail, chases a 
wounded hind. The animal (white spots and purple neck) falls on one knee 
looking backward. She is stricken in the hind quarter by a spear with a 
loop handle in the middle of the shaft, and the red blood flows out. The 
work is delicate and careful throughout. The vase although much broken is 
practically complete. 

Another black-figured cylix of the same type. Beneath a black rim is a 
band of birds in plain black without incised lines. The glaze is a good 
deal eaten and incrusted, but among the birds may be distinguished a swan 
and two cocks. 

Tomb 17.—A silver signet ring. 

Tomb 18.—A large amphora (mouth and handles lacking), of rather 
slender form, with smooth white ground, At wide intervals are narrow dark 
bands, and on the shoulder at each side what seems to be a sinuous snake. 
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Tomb 19.—Fragments of a small bronze vessel. 

A cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, with patterns outside in the black-figure 
technique—a band of rays or spikes from near the stem, then a wreath of 
leaves, and outermost a circle of ivy. 

Tomb 22.—A good black-figured cylix, with inner picture, and two 
outer pictures between ‘eyes, Inside a bearded warrior, nude but for a 
crested helmet and sword-belt, advances rapidly to the right, but looks back 
behind him. His right hand seems to rest on his hip, his left on the hilt of 
his sword. Outside, the scene is a wood or vineyard. Bearded Satyrs peer 
through the trees from beyond the ‘eyes’ at the struggle between Heracles 
and the Cretan bull on the one side, and Theseus and the Marathonian bull 
on the other. Heracles, clad only in a cloth about the loins, his cloak hung 
on a branch above, and his club resting against a stem behind, has just 
brought the bull to his knees by reaching forward over his shoulders and 
straining on a rope, which he has slipped over a fore and a hind leg. The 
motive is not an uncommon one, and is repeated without change on the 
opposite side, only Theseus is beardless and has no club. White, purple, and 
incised lines are used in moderation. The glaze often passes into brown, and 
is a good deal damaged on the second outer picture. The drawing is firm 
and confident, the vase an excellent example of its kind. Although much 
broken it is complete. 

Tomb 23.—On the shoulder of a plain large amphora is a symbol in the | 
form of a Greek cross (? /o’) incised in the wet clay. 

Tomb 25.—An open lamp similar to the lamp from Tomb 14. 

Fragments of a bronze vessel. 

A smal] jug of exceptional character, black-glazed with a band left 
of the natural colour of the clay, on which are painted two purple lines. 

A small cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, without figures. 

A black-figured cylix, ‘Kleinmeister’ type. Under a black rim is a 
band of figures, seven on the one side, six on the other. All stand in much 
the same attitude, the hands nearer the spectator muffled in their mantles, 
the others holding up the ends of the mantle. All wear a close-fitting red 
cap. The artist seems to have started painting them in pairs, a black-cloak, 
adorned with three red-and-white flowers, facing a red-cloak, with a white tunic 
showing below. Buta black-cloak always occupies each end, The figures 
are grotesque and puppet-like. The work is ordinary. 

Tomb 27.—A cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, black-figure technique. Glaze 
black to red. Below the rim a band of black palmettes with white dots, 
between each a purple lotus bud. 

Tomb 28.—Fragments of a bronze saucer. 

Tomb 29.—A broken cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, black-figure technique, 
similar to that from Tomb 27. 

A little red-figured lecythus, with an owl between two olive twigs. The 
neck and shoulder of the vase are left red, and round the latter is a dot and 
dash pattern. Above the owl a maeander pattern runs round the top of the 
body of the lecythus, The style is facile and hasty, but I should judge the 
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vase to be an early specimen of its class, and find in the decoration of the 
shoulder a confirmation of my impression. Nevertheless it was surprising 
to find in the same tomb— 

An aryballos with the curious, but not uncommon, conventional pattern 
in which four almond-shaped radiating ‘wings’ form the most prominent 
element. The conjunction naturally excites distrust, but although the tomb 
had collapsed, the door was intact, and there was no proof of any disturbance. 
An exact parallel is, moreover, quoted by Mr. Cecil Smith from Camirus 
(J.HLS. vi. p. 375). The vases stand side by side in Fig. L. 





Fie. 1 (a), Fic. 1 (4), 


Tomb 30.—A_ black-figured eylix, of ‘Kleinmeister’ type, with black- 
edged rim decorated with vertical strokes, palmettes from the handles. The 
figures are in plain black without incised lines, both sides alike, a winged 
Sphinx between two ‘ mantle-figures’; on the one side she raises a fore-paw. 
Commonplace work. 

Tomb 32.--A broken cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, black-figure technique, 
with «a band of palmette and lotus bud pattern. 

An iron sheep-bell had found its way in from above, the tomb having 
collapsed. 

Tomb 35.—A silver signet-ring. 

Part of an iron signet-ring. 

A bronze strigil. 

On the bottom of a black-glazed saucer are inscribed the Cypriote 
symbols A 4%, ti fa Adka, and &, o', 0. 

Tomb 36.—A_ black-figured cylix, ‘Kleinmeister’ type, with two 
rams charging, the same both sides. White on the horns and bellies. 
Ordinary style. 

Several crude little terracotta figurines—a dove; a horse with head- 
harness; a dog with traces of red on his ears and paws; a grotesque horse- 
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man wearing a curious high cap, his hair, which falls behind his neck, 
black, the head-stall and saddle-cloth (?) of his high-necked horse red. 

A gold earring, of the woolsack type, adorned with patterns of minute 
granulation (Pl. XV.). The fretted indented edge below was clearly intended 
to grip a gem or bead now lost. The fellow to this pretty little prize was 
not discovered, 

A number of silver ornaments—three signet rings, a pair of silver- 
plated bronze spirals of 3} turns each, nine small silver spirals and fragments 
of several more, a little connecting link in the form of two cylinders side -by 
side, six small silver-gilt plates (besides fragments) of curious shape, forming 
one may suppose part of a necklace or bracelet, and lastly a little flat piece 
of silver like a half sixpence. 

Tomb 37.—Between the roots of one handle of a large diota is painted 
in red a circle with a horizontal stroke above and below it. 

A red-glazed cylix, with two bands of the natural pale red ground left 
clear on the outside, has an early appearance. 

A silver ring with points for holding a scarab, 

A plain silver ring still on the finger bone. 

A pair of silver earrings of the woolsack type with tassel-like 
pendants. 

Tomi 40 is of especial interest and importance for the chronological 
evidence furnished by a silver coin found in it, which proves to be of the 
Lion’s head type, cic. 480-400 B.c., attributed by M. Six?! to Soli. 

Among the nine or ten Cypriote jugs with plastically decorated spouts 
is one with a vam’s head in place of the ordinary ox-head, and one with a 
standing figurine to five or six of the seated variety. The latter especially 
have a distinctly archaic appearance, the better worked out examples, with 
neatly tired hair and a crinkled woollen tunic under their mantles, recalling 
some of the statues in the Acropolis Museum at Athens, while others with 
their knob-like breasts and rat-tail locks exhibit a style of art more rude 
and simple, although, to judge from the heads, contemporary. 

A little bearded terracotta head in a pointed hat with a brim. Close 
under the brim on each side of the head is a little round boss, from which 
depends a streamer. Although much too high set the bosses may be meant 
for ear-ornaments and the streamers for locks of hair. The features of the 
face are very indistinct. 

A gold ring with an elaborate setting for two seals or gems side by side, of 
which one is preserved, a porcelain or paste scarabaeoid not engraved. The 
ring has a richness and elegance far above the average, and is altogether a 
very pretty piece of work (Pl. XV.). 

A fragment of a light blue porcelain ornament or amulet. 


21 Revue Numismatique, 1883, pp. 302, 368. tomb at Marium may be held to support that 
Cf. Heal Hist. Num. pp. 626-7, De Luynes attribution, but it cannot be proved that the 
Num. Cup. Pi. ii. no. 12, M.Sixwasformerly city was not subject to Soli in the fifth cen 
inclined to attribute the coins of this type to tury nc. 

Marium, and the discovery of one of them ina 
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Two little blue glass beads. 

Fragments of a bronze strigil. 

Tomb 41.—A little thin gold pendant. with an embossed Sphinx en face 
(Pl. XV.). 

Six hollow ribbed gold beads. 

Three small bronze gilt spirals. 

Two small fragments of a silver ring. 

A small bronze mirror. 

A fragment of alabaster bottle. 

The body of a little red-figured aryballos, with a horse of strong stout 
type with a short high neck. The style is fairly good, and the drawing 
quite free. 

There may be mentioned the brilliant crimson and yellow drapery of a 
figurine (seated type, crude body, archaic head) on a jug, and the following 
grafiti on black-glazed vessels—on an ashos o° na* = ’Ova, and three horizontal 
lines intersected at right angles by three vertical, on a saucer tv = Tu, on w cup 
ti: mo" = Typo, and a’ 7i*=’Ape combined in a monogram, and in the Greek 
alphabet A{ no doubt incompletely written for AP, for on another askos the same 
monogram is accompanied by a combined AP, 

Tomb 43.—-A cup with high independent rim painted with what seems 
to be an inferior red to black glaze. 

Tomb 45.—A cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, black-figure technique, with the 
ordinary black and purple palmette and bud pattern. 

A two-handled cup like a stemless cylix, reddish-brown ground, shiny 
black or inferior glazed bands. 

Tomb 47.—The rim sand handles of a large red amphora are adorned 
with dark red stripes. 

Tomh 51.—Several little light blue porcelain amulets shaped like the 
blade of a saw. 

Tomb 53.—A plain large amphora with painted red lines about the 
neck and handles. 

A little wide-mouthed jug, light clay with a shiny black surface 
coating. 

A plain red two-handled cup with a shiny black rim. 

A very small aryballos, light grey ground, plain black bands, the glaze 
a good deal damaged. 

Toimh 54,—A. bronze candelabrum, 9 inches high, of the type figured on 
p. 336 of Cesnola’s Cyprus, or Salaminia pl. IV. A, B, and C. The design, 
probably derived from Assyria, is a common one for candelabra found on 
early Cypriote sites, there is more than one example trom Poli in the Cyprus 
Museum, Nicosia. 

Tomb 55.—A plain red jug, the neck and shoulder covered with a shiny 
red to black ground-colour. 

Tomb 56 seemed to contain little or nothing beyond common plain or 
Cypriote pottery, and was never worked out. 
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Tomb 57.—A Cypriote jug of the red technique with figurine and 
pitcher spout (figurine of the seated type and archaic style), with black 
birds and twigs on the shoulder. 

An Attic lecythus with white ground and outline drawing. This vase, 
which is figured on Plate XIII., was found in scattered pieces, but is practically 
complete. It had suffered not only from the wanton violence of the robbers 
who had rifled the tomb, but also from the damp, which filtered through the 
sandy gravel bed in which the tomb was excavated, and coated it with a hard 
white incrustation. Much of the brilliancy of the red colour has therefore 











been sacrificed to the necessity of cleaning. The vase proves to be of 
singular beauty, and may challenge comparison with the very finest examples 
of its class. The representation is a parting scene. A soldier receives his 
helmet from a lady, whom we may conjecture to be his wife. He stands 
fronting the spectator, his face turned in profile to his right, his left hand 
holding his long upright spear, and his right extended to take the 
helmet. <A belt over his right shoulder carries a sword. His tall rather 
slender figure, concealed by no clothing, and his short crisp beard and hair, 
show him to be in the prime of life. Figure and features are of genuinely 
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Attic type, such as involuntarily suggests to us the Athenian citizen of 
the generation of Alcibiades. Facing him stands the lady, proftering his 
helmet. Behind her is the stool from which she has just risen. She is fully 
draped in a long chiton with diplois, but, as so often on the vases of this 
class, within the drapery are drawn with exquisite grace the delicate outlines 
of her lovely form. Her head, bound with a simple red snood, is slightly 
bowed, and her face bears a gentle expression of tender sorrow. Although 
far beneath it in beauty of style and noble sweetness of sentiment, no vase 
known to me so vividly recalls this figure as the white lecythus in the 
British Museum inscribed ‘Tyvadvev xados, on which is represented a lady 
handing a cloak to her maid. So striking is the resemblance of the heads in 
particular, that we can scarcely refuse to admit that both were painted at least 
There is another lecythus of the same technique and 
From the character of 


in the same workshop. 
style in Madrid, which bears the same inscription.” 
the letters, and the style of drawing, the two inscribed: vases seem to be 
among the latest of those with love-names,” and our lecythus cannot be 
separated from them by any considerable interval of years. We may prob- 
ably conclude that all three were made not long after the middle of the fifth 
century B.C. A curious detail is the goose between the two figures. On 
Stephani’s principle of interpretation” it would symbolize conjugal affection. 
More natural is the supposition that the bird is a token of domestic life 
simply, an accessory of the home. Penelope’s geese have the run of the 
house,” the goose with which the young boy wrestles in the often repeated 
group is generally held to be a domestic pet. A goose might be added to 
the scene before us with the same pathetic touch of home associations as is 
sometimes given in a modern picture by a dog. It is, however, also possible 
that the goose may have somehow become an omen of death. The bird 
appears not infrequently in funeral scenes on sepulchral vases, ¢.. the white 
lecythus figured in Dumont’s Céramiques p. xxxii., where a goose is seen 
under the bier whereon a corpse is laid out for burial.27 The favourite oath 
of Socrates may have a significance beyond what has usually been at- 
tributed to it. Can geese have been a customary offering at the grave ? 
Second only to the white lecythus in beauty is a red-figured lecythus 
found with it, and like it in scattered fragments, but practically complete. 
The picture is Aphrodite riding on a swan over the sea (v. Pl. XIV.). The 
bird flies to the right, the Goddess is seated in profile on his right shoulder, 
her feet hanging down in front. Her left hand carries a long sceptre, her 














* y, Klein, Die gricch. Vasen mit Lieblings- 
insehriften p. 86, where a rough sketch of the 
British Museum lecythus is given, and 
Wernicke, Die griech. Vasen mit Lichlingsnainen 
p. 95. 

°3 Cf. Wernicke, ibid. p. 108. 

“4 Compte Rendu, 1863, pp. 17-105. 

°9 Od, xix. 536-553. 

26 Cf. Mr. E. A. Gardner’s article, J. HS. 
But the newly-discovered poems 


vi. pp. 10-11. 


of Herodas (iv. 32) seem to bring the motive of 
the Boy and Goose once more into connection 
with Asclepius ; cf. Antho). Gr. T. ii. p. 384, 
9and10 There may have been some legend of 
the childhood of Asclepius which would explain 
the connection did we but know it, Is it pos- 
sible that the sex annis of the MSS. of Pliny 
(N. H. xxxiv. 84) isa corruption of Acsewlapius, 
or ought it to be omitted altogether ? 

°7 Of. also Denkmdler des Inst. 1888, Pl, 23, 2. 
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right is raised towards the swan’s neck as if to guide or moderate his 
flight. She is dressed in a long tunic, with a mantle cast about her waist 
and over her left shoulder. Her long hair falls rippling down her back, and 
is bound by a plain diadem, above the front of which rises a row of Jeaves pro- 


jecting at regular intervals. The swan is a strong powerful bird with mighty 


wings, rather clumsy and stiff about the legs and tail, but far more slender and 
long in the neck than his brother on the British Museum cylix. That cylix 
furnishes the closest parallel to our vase, in their general scheme of compo- 
sition the two pictures are practically identical. The cylix picture will still 


eS 
errs ae oeps 





remain the finest representation of the theme, but the lecythus is at least no 
unworthy second. Its style is considerably later, full of graceful charm, 
although not without some faint echoes of the more severe manner. The 
least successful point is the hands of Aphrodite, which are clumsy and mis- 
shapen. Except for the great wing-feathers the plumage of the swan is but 
lightly indicated, contrasting with the ‘scale-armour’ in which the swan 
on the cylix is sheathed. The sea beneath is represented merely by dashes 
of white, 
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Aphrodite riding over, or rising from, the sea on a swan is, if not a 
frequent subject in Greek art, at least not a rare one. The subject has been 
handled by O. Jahn, Stephani, and more recently by Dr. Kalkmann,> who 
sees in the swan a symbol of the star of Venus. That the leading idea is the 
advent of Spring, that Aphrodite is conceived of as Queen of the Heavenly 
Host, and that the swan has some relation to the celestial company of the 
stars, seems probable from the literary and artistic evidence brought forward 
by Dr. Kalkmann, but I hesitate to follow him farther in his mytho- 
logical combinations, and to pronounce the swan to be definitely the par- 
ticular planet he would have it. If Aphrodite has her home on the ‘ plaga 
lactea caeli’ (Statius Si/v. I. ii. 51), may not the swan be connected with the 
constellation Cygnus, the brightest group of stars at the zenith of the Milky 
Way? Any future elucidation of this difficult problem must, however, 
start from Dr. Kalkmann’s results. What one desiderates is some clearer 
evidence to identify the swan, and, if possible, some cult-relation between 
Aphrodite and the bird. Be the interpretation what it may our vase supplies 
an interesting link in the series, between the British Museum cylix and the 
later vases noticed by Dr. Kalkmann, and better still is a treasure to be 
prized for its own sake. We pass on to other objects found in the same tomb, 
which had evidently been robbed in haste and not completely despoiled even 
of its jewellery. 

A plain gold signet ring, with an oval red transparent stone, swivel-set, 
not engraved (Pl. XV.). 

Two little pendants of gold wire, enclosing a blue and white bead, the one 
bead lacking. 

Part of a silver ‘alabastron mouth.’ 

A piece of an iron ring. 

Tomb 58.—In the Spouos, besides a small terracotta bird, was found 
the limestone sepulchral sée/e represented by Fig. 4. It measures 2 ft. 11 in. 
by 1 ft. 6$ in. A young boy in high relief squats in a curious attitude, 
His right arm is broken off above the elbow, but was evidently raised to the 
shelf-like remnant of something in the corner above. His left hand grasps the 
end of an object which has disappeared, but has left its mark on the wall of 
the recess a little higher up. The surface has suffered a good deal and the 
lower part of the boy’s face has been broken away. The character of the 
work bespeaks the Ptolemaic period. On the hair are traces of red colour, 
and the eye-balls were painted blue or black. The top of the stele is of 
the usual pediment form. Of an inscription there is no trace, 

The tomb had been thoroughly cleared by robbers. There remained 
only a little brown jug and a headless figurine from a jug. The latter is of 
a novel type, the woman is seated on a chair against the neck of the jug, 
the pitcher resting at her left side. The jug was apparently perfectly plain. 

Tomb 59.—Robbed but not thoroughly. The pottery but little hurt. 








°3 0, Jahn, ‘ Frauen mit und auf Schwiinen,’ Rendw 1863, pp. 17-105, Kalkmann, ‘ Aphrodite 
Arch, Zeit. 1858, p. 230 f., Stephani, Compte auf dem Schwan,’ Jahrbuch i. p. 231. 
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A large red amphora bore an incised X in front, and on each side of the 
neck what might be a Cypriote /o° painted in dark colour. 

Fragments of a large seated terracotta figure of Leavy style, with traces 
of red and yellow. 

A small silver signet ring. 

A little thin silver ring. 

A silver-plated bronze bracelet terminating in a suake’s heal. 

Two bronze mirrors. 





Fic. 4, 


Tomb 60.—Although the door was found intact and the tomb undis- 
turbed, there was absolutely nothing inside. Just outside the door, however, 
lay in scattered fragments the female terracotta head figured on Pl. XV. No. 1. 
The style is fairly good, but perhaps rather of early Hellenistic date than of 
the fourth century. The head is about 6 inches high. The pupils of the 
eyes, as commonly on the terracotta heads from Poli, are marked by a lightly 
incised circle drawn from a central point. 

One of the upright limestone blocks which closed the door was inscribed 
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in the Cypriote script with the only inscription on stone found by excavation 
during the season. The block measured 3 ft. 4 in. x 114 in. x 7} in, the 
isin about 3 in. high, roughly but plainly cut. 
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ti’ mo’ va‘ na’ ko’ to’ se’ to’ tii mat #2? et mr 


La hl er? A mn ’ 33 
Pipofavaxtos 7O Tima...nyi. 


For the name Tipofavaé ct. Meister Die gricchischen Dialelte I Ba, 
pp. 184-5 Nos. 147i and 147k, and the T:wofdvacea of our previous season's 
inscription No. 14, HS. xi. p. 69. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
letters, being the whole of the second name except its first letter, are hard 
to decipher on the stone, which is here a good deal weather-worn. The 10th 
must, I think, be ma’. vi: is perhaps not impossible, but both the marks on 
the stone and the analogies of Cypriote nomenclature favour mu. The 11th 
is damaged, but would naturally be read as se’ or Xe’, and the 12th as w*, for 
the hole near its base seems purely accidental, and there is no sign of a 
cross stroke. But to read w* leads us into difficulties. A genitive ending in 
-v would be unparalleled in a Cypriote inscription except from an « stem, 
Tiwaiov (tit ma’ jo u’, for the form of jo’, which might be thought possible 
here, cf. Meister p. 133) is therefore inadmissible. Neither can the 11th 
letter be plausibly interpreted as any of the -a signs, uor a probable name 
suggested to fulfil the conditions. I take the twelfth symbol, therefore, to 
be an eccentric or carelessly cut 20°. Reading 11 as ke’ and 12 as no’, we get 
ti ma’ ke no, Tywayévw. The genitive in -ov from compounds of yévos is 
sufficiently supported by epigraphical and literary evidence, and Tipayévns 
is acommon enough name. Should this suggestion seem too bold, it would 
still be possible, although to my mind unsatisfactory, to fall back on the 
rare name Tipd§evos, and read ti ma’ ke’ [se] no* or tit ma‘ [ke*] se" no’, 

Tom 62.—A piece of a seated terracotta figure of the ordinary type, 
with traces of red colour. 

Tomb 63.—A small terracotta head of fair style, probably female, 
regular features, traces of a wreath or headband. 

Tomb 64.—A_ pair of gold carrings terminating in animal heads, 
very similar to a pair from tomb 69 which is figured on Pl. XV., but rather 


plainer. 

A large silver signet ring, probably hollow. 

A silver finger ring. 

Tomb 66 was found quite undisturbed and in excellent condition, the 
door was intact, and the stone slabs which closed the bed-niche were a'l in 
place. The hole communicating with tomb 65 (also undisturbed) as it 
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appears on the plan may be said to be entirely of our making, for until we 
enlarged it there was hardly room for the insertion 9f a hand, and there 
were fragile objects close against it, which had evidently never been displaced. 
The excavators of tomb 65 had cut a few inches too near to the neigh- 
bouring sepulchre, and even driven the point of a pick through the wall, 
but they were no tomb-robbers. On the narrow side of one of the horizon- 
tally laid slabs forming the door of 66, which we pulled down from inside, 
was the mason’s mark pa’. In the tomb was found a single small stray frag- 
ment of one of the fine Cypriote jugs of the figurine-and-pitcher type with 
warm ruddy ground and rich dark decoration. The patterns on it are a 
cross-hatching and a band of olive leaves. This fragment, unique anid 
isolated, seems to indicate that the tomb had been cleared and used a second 
time. 

A long-necked red amphora bore traces of red colour including h (an » ?) 
in front of the neck. 

Grajitt were frequent on the bottoms of the very numerous black-glazed 
vessels. Nine of them, open cups and saucers plain or with impressed pat- 
terns, were inscribed ® F, to" ve’, and a black-glazed askos bore what is 
probably meant for the same inscription imperfectly executed. 2a also ap- 
peared on a saucer. 

A black-glazed ashos with a Sphinx in low relief. She has upturned 
wings and a flat Egyptian head-dress. The style looks comparatively late. 

A red-figured askos, with a raised central boss and a carelessly drawn beast 
to each side of the handle. 

A red-figured cotyle of late style with two figures on each side. All 
are beardless ‘mantle-figures.’ Each pair stands facing one another, the 
left hand figure on either side holding a staff before him. No par- 
ticular action seeins to be represented. The work is hasty and wholly 
without merit. 

A large bronze bowl (much damaged) with a double swing handle and 
solid circular base. 

A bronze saucer or lid. 

A bronze mirror, . 

A small bronze spatula or rod with bulbous end. 

A sheaf of bronze-headed arrows or darts with wooden shafts, the wood 
much decayed. 

Several iron spear-heads with remains of wood about them. 

An iron candelabrum, 2 ft. 3 in. high, with a tripod base, and a 
circular disk on the top, 43 inches in diameter. 

Fragments of an iron strigil. 

Several small pieces of lead plating. 

A gold signet ring (Pl. XV.), fairly solid, with engraved bezel. The 
subject is Athena, seated, with her shield by her side, on which she 
rests her left hand (left in the impression). Her right is extended and sup-. 
ports her owl. She wears a thin chiton, and an upper garment wrapped 
about her lower limbs. On her head is a helmet with triple crest. The com- 
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position is skilfully adapted to the space, the work deep and incisive, the style 
not earlier than the fourth century, probably early Hellenistic. Beneath the 
owl is the plainly engraved inscription ANAZIAHE, for the interpretation of 
which there are practically only two alternatives : either a « has dropped out and 
we have to read ’Ava€i[x]\jjs, or “Avak/Ans is meant to be equivalent to 
"Avakiras. The latter is less violent but not perhaps more probable. 

Now there is in the Naples®® Museum a gold ring found at Capua, en- 
graved with a portrait of some eminent Roman, formerly identified with M. 
Junius Brutus, but whom Furtwangler has shown good reason for supposing 
to be of the third or second century B.c. The ring bears an inscription 
very hard to decipher, which used to be read ’Avakidas érroer, but which 
Braun from the original and Furtwiingler from an impression have agreed in 
pronouncing to be ['Hp]axde/das émwoe. On the other hand Mr. A. §$. 
Murray recently read the name on the original as ’Ava&/Aas, and so do the 
authorities of the Naples Museum and Mr. E, N. Rolfe, who has examined 
the ring with the express object of deciding the point. ’Ava&iNas is in- 
variably read by those who see an impression for the first time. The read- 
ing ultimately agreed upon will depend on the significance to be attached 
to the marks in front of the first A, Furtwiingler, who gives an enlarged 
facsimile of the inscription, holds them to be the base points of the letters 
HP which have otherwise disappeared. It is perhaps possible that they are 
punctures made by the engraver in spacing out the inscription before cutting 
it. In favour of the prima facic reading may be adduced the excellent 
preservation of the ring, which makes it improbable that the two first 
letters should have so completely disappeared, and the practice usual with 
gem-cutters of beginning the word ézode:, where it occupies a second line, 
about under the first letter of the name. 

Assuming that the name on the Naples ring may be ’Ava&/das, can we 
identify the engraver with the ’"Ava&/Ans of the Poli ring? The rings are 
of the same material and not dissimilar, the signatures are perhaps possible 
forms of the same name, the style of both, if the one be put at the earliest 
the other at the latest date, might be brought within the same period. 
Nevertheless I am far from being convinced by such slender evidence in 
the face of many obvious objections. ’Ava&/Ayns is not ’Ava&idas, it is not 
likely that the same man would spell his name differently on different works, 
It is equally improbable that he would engrave it in two such different 
styles as the inscriptions present. *Ava&/Ans is simply and freely written 
without any affectation of care or ornament, with a straight crossed A and 
a narrow four-barred 5, ’Avaé&/dag is very neatly inscribed, with little ter- 
minal cups at the ends of the strokes, and what seems to be an angular barred 
A and a rounded ¢c. The difference of subject makes it hard to compare 
the style, but there seems to be an essential difference. The artist of the 
Naples ring would have treated the Athena in a broader style with less 


2 y, Braun, Bulletino dell’ Instituto, 1855, xxxii. : Furtwiingler, Jahrbuch iii. p. 207, taf. 


8. 12: Middleton, Engraved (lems, p. 73. 
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abrupt relief. Moreover, although it might be possible, were there any 
cogent reason, to approximate the two rings to a central date, say about the 
middle of the third century, yet the one would naturally be placed quite 
half a century earlier the other half a century later, and the collateral 
evidence from the other contents of the tomb must make us jealous of any 
such straining of chronological probability. 

Tom! 67.—On one of the two upright stone slabs that formed the 
door was painted in purple the Cypriote symbol sa. Outside the door 
were found the fragments of a reclining terracotta figure of the usual type 
and scale. 

A brown long-necked amphora bore traces of red decoration. 

A small bronze suspension ring. 

A bronze mirror, or rather what would be called a mirror-case, but no 
mirror was found and there is only half a case. The handle is joined to 
it by a Gorgoneion, which, although far from early in style, retains the 
archaic type with large eyes, wide cheeks, protruding tongue, and snaky 
locks. 

The most interesting objects found in the tomb were the remains of a 
gold necklace, of which specimens are figured on Pl. XV. The members 
consist of eight double-petalled gold rosettes or open flowers, with a central 
globule and delicate granulations; eight gold stars of six points with 
granulated edges and terminal globules, and a floral centre, the whole re- 
sembling an open narcissus flower; twenty-five little hemispherical gold 
buttons. All these rosettes, stars, and buttons are furnished with little 
wire loops behind for stringing on a thread. The central ornament is a thin 
gold pendant, in the form of a very naturalistic open flower with petals and 
stamina, surmounted by two winged genii, on the knees of each of whom 
is a fighting-cock. Below the flower depends by a delicate gold chain a 
small rosette, and behind are two loops for the thread. The whole design 
is rich and elegant, but especially interesting are the figures with the cocks, 
which closely resemble the well-known relief on the chair of the priest of 
Dionysus from the theatre at Athens. 

Tomb 68.—This tomb seemed to be in great confusion, so much so that 
it was hardly possible to determine which was the outside which the inside 
of the door. 

A fragment of a small limestone altar (Fig. 5) of very good work- 
manship, worthy of the best period. On the curved moulding is painted a 
series of alternating pairs of red and blue dashes meeting in a point above or 
below. ‘The colours were very bright and fresh. 

A small limestone figure of a boy, headless and armless, | ft. 5} in. high, 
He is clad in a chiton, which reaches below the knee, and seems to have been 
seated in much the same attitude as the boy on the s¢e/e from tomb 58 already 
described. Very inferior work. 

The feet and broken plinth of a limestone statuette. 

A headless female terracotta figure, seated on a chair (the high back of 
which is broken away) with a footstool, and holding on her lap a little pup- 

H.S.—VOL. XII, Z 
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pet-like child (Fig. 6). The child, which has none of the proportions of a 
baby, but resembles a diminutive full-grown man, is especially archaic in ap- 
pearance, His head is the best finished part of the work which is otherwise 
of the ordinary heavy style. 

Fragments of another seated terracotta figure, and of two reclining 
figures, of the same style. To one of the latter is probably to be assigned 
the torso and thighs of an attendant boy bearing a jug in his right 
hand. 

Two female terracotta heads from figures of about the same scale as the 
above (PI. XV. Nos. 2,3). The one has short curly hair bound with a thick 


\ me 


head-band on which are traces of purple colour. The face, which is badly 
damaged about the chin and lower lip, is broad and full, The ears are 
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pierced for earrings. This type is not uncommon at Poli, but that of the 
second head is even more frequent. The hair is enclosed in a snood, and the 
edge of the drapery is carried over the top of the head. The features are 
regular and unusually well modelled. The eyes of both heads are incised. 

A footless and headless female terracotta figure, about 9 inches high, 
draped in a sleeved mantle girt about the waist. The right hand is lacking, 
the left holds a wreath. Work of middling quality. 

An iron object resembling the rim of a jug. 

Fragments of an iron strigil. 

Toml 69.—A. long-necked light amphora with red decoration, the handles 
of which bear an illegible oblong stamp. 

A number of clay beads or buttons (they are not pierced right through) 
with a red surface on which are remains of gilding. 
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A bronze platter. 

A bronze lid, or slightly concave disk with a peg in the centre. 

But the more interesting objects are from the niche outside the door. 
They are, so far as not already given— 

A pair of gold earrings of the common pattern with animal heads, 
The rings are prettily finished 


possibly in this case ox-heads (Pl. XV.). 
A plainer pair were found 


and decorated with spiral and other patterns 
in tomb 64, 





A little eushion-shaped transparent red gem (garnet ?). 

A large silver signet ring, probably hollow. 

A fragmentary smaller silver signet ring. 

A silver finger ring. 

Two silver pins with a blue and white glass bead at the end. 


A small silver spatula. 
on 
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A thin oval piece of silver, perhaps a coin. 

A small bronze swing-handle (or bracelet ?). 

A crude little terracotta horse’s head of archaic appearance is perhaps a 
stray fragment. 

Tomb 70.—A silver drachma of Alexander the Great. 

Fragments of an iron strigil. 

Toml 72.—A little blackened Roman lamp with raised star-points 
radiating from the central aperture. 

Tomb 73.—Two light amphorae with stamped handles, on the one (1) 
“Apiotoxneds, (2) eri Lwaixreds 'Aptametiov, on the other (1) Zivevos, (2) 
éml Evoapou ‘TaxwvO/ov, all four inscriptions circumscribed round Rhodian 





roses, 

A Roman lamp. 

Tomb 74.—(In the shaft outside the door were found three fragments of 
good fourth century red-figured ware, on one of which is a pair of white feet, 
on the other portions of drapery.) 

A female head from one of the large terracotta statuettes, with aquiline 
nose, squinting eyes, and wriggly incised hair. The edge of the mantle is 
carried over the head. Poor work. 

Tomb 75.—(In the shaft were found fragments of a seated terracotta 
female figure of the ordinary type.) 

Two large red amphorae have each one stamped handle, on the one $0, 
on the other a bearded head and three illegible letters. Both have a red 
band round the neck. 

An alabastron of plain light pottery. 

The hand of a terracotta figure. 

A bronze mirror. 

An iron strigil. 

Tomb 77.—A bronze gilt ring, the circlet in the form of a spiral twist 
or cable, with a light blue porcelain scarab (not engraved) in a gold 
setting. 

Tomb 73.—Six Roman lamps. 

Fragments of ordinary transparent glass vessels. 

Toml 79.—The remnant of an alabastron. 

A little black-glazed pot with a spout and little vertical handle, no neck. 
On the top surface round the aperture are spirals roughly drawn in the 
red-figure technique. 

Tomb 80.—A silver drachma of Alexander the Great. 

A gold leaf mouth-picce precisely similar to that figured J.H.S. xi. 
Pl. V. No. 8. 

An otherwise unproductive shaft yielded a small fiat Ionic limestone 
capital from a stele of some sort, with a small oblong hole through it ver- 
tically, perhaps for the affixment of a piece of sculpture. The volutes bore 
traces of red. Apparently good work, but damaged. 
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Let us now try to gather and apply any larger conclusions which it 
appears possible to deduce from our evidence. It has already been pointed 
out that tombs 57 and 59 belong in character to the eastern necropolis, from 
which the rest of the western necropolis, in spite of a considerable 
resemblance in the plain pottery, is sharply distinguished by the painted 
decoration of its Cypriote vases. In the one necropolis only the usual 
geometric decoration, executed with mechanical precision in black and red on 
the natural or reddened ground, isto be found. In the other only that system 
of decoration which we have termed the polychrome. The distinction is 
fully maintained in other classes of objects. In the eastern necropolis the 
black-figure technique predominates, vases in the red-figure technique are 
comparatively rare and of good style, in the western the black-figure tech- 
nique disappears altogether, and the few red-figured vases exhibit the last 
degeneracy of the style. Porcelain amulets occur in the eastern tombs, but 
are absent from the western. The terracotta figurines of the eastern 
necropolis are very small and crude, the larger figures do not appear*?, in the 
western necropolis on the other hand the larger figures are common, and _ the 
crude little ones are scarcely found. Obviously the two necropoleis are of 
quite distinct periods and the eastern is considerably the earlier. Can we 
more precisely define those periods? I think to some extent we can. There 
was found in tomb 40, as has been noticed, a silver coin of the Lion type, 
480-400 B.c. The vases from tomb 57 may be probably assigned to the 
earlier part of the second half of the same century. Now tomb 40 belongs 
tv one of the younger groups of tombs in the necropolis, Both tomb 40 
and tomb 57 are later in character than perhaps the majority of the eastern 
tombs. If then these two date from the middle of the fifth century B.c. or 
thereabouts, the earlier tombs will extend from, say, towards the close of the 
sixth century over the first half of the fifth. None are probably so late as 
the fourth century. For the eastern necropolis then we may assign the 
century 520-420 asa rough but probable date. Now are we to place the 
western necropolis in the fourth century or the Hellenistic period? Is 
it to be connected with Marium or with Arsinoe? I am inclined to 
think the latter, for the following reasons: (1) There is no transition 
from the one class of tombs to the other, no gradual substitution of the 
one kind of pottery for the other, but a new start which implies a de- 
cisive gap. (2) There is evidence of several tombs having been used a 
second time, and of two at least of the former burials having been of the 
fourth century*, A repeated use involving the violation of a tomb is scarcely 


30 The apparent exception of tomb 59 is prob- — enced by fourth century red-figure style, and 


ably to be explained by the fact that two tomb 74 outside the door of which were found 
other tombs were robbed through it. fragments of fourth century red-figured vases 


31 Tomb 66, in which the fragment of with white flesh-painting. Two tombs con- 
Cypriote ware with tawny ground and ornate taining fourth ceutury vases were, I understand, 
black patterns was found, a variety not present found close by in the excavations of 1886-7. 
in the eastern necropolis, and evidently influ- 
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conceivable until two or three generations have passed away. The destruction 
of Marium by Ptolemy Soter in B.c. 312 and the transportation of its in- 
habitants, on the other hand, must have caused a break in family traditions, 
after which it is not surprising that the new settlers of Arsinoe should have 
used the old tombs without scruple. (3) In tombs 70 and 80 were found 
drachmae of Alexander the Great. But until 312 B.c. Marium was an inde- 
pendent state with a coinage of its own. Were the burials earlier than that 
date the coins would more naturally be those issued by Stasioecus king of 
Marium”™, (4) The contents of the tombs as a whole point to the Hellenistic 
period. The earliest tombs, 66 and 67, one would perhaps naturally assign 
to the end of the fourth century if they stood alone, but I cannot see any 
cogent reason for separating them from the rest with which they have so 
much affinity. Their contents seem to be no less possible at the beginning of 
the third century than at the end of the fourth. About the Hellenistic 
character of the majority of the tombs of this necropolis there can be little 
doubt. 

If our conclusions as to the two necropoleis are just, certain results seem 
to follow from them. It appears that the distrust expressed in our last 
year’s report with regard to the evidence of the western tombs was more 
than justified. The confusion was even worse than was supposed. One or 
two errors have therefore to be corrected, The suggestion (//ZS. xi. p. 29) 
as to the sepulchral sfe/ae is pure moonshine, and only serves to show how 
atrocious was the condition of the tombs. The suspicion arises that the 
tombs with two or three chambers opening on to the same édpopos (ibid. p. 
22) may have been rather groups of small tombs, and that this arrangement 
may not always have been original. The general view stated for what it 
was worth on p. 59 requires some modification. On the other hand it is sur- 
prising how much is confirmed—the general similarity of the common staple 
articles in tombs of widely different dates, the persistence after the fourth 
century of some, although not all, varieties of Cypriote pottery (cf. especially 
SHS. xi. pp. 36-8 (¢), (e), (/)), and the probable extension of the black- 
glazed stamped ware and the slightly executed red-figure technique on 
both sides of that century. Without pretending to certainty we may add 
perhaps the retention of the native script for some decades after the Ptolemaic 
conquest, and the comparatively late date of the larger terracotta figures. 
What was said of the tombs seems to require no further correction than has 
already been made, 

The general result of the work at Poli goes to confirm the suggestion 
of Dr. Diimmler (Jahrbuch, ii. p. 168) that the eastern necropolis is in the 
main to be connected with Marium, the western with Arsinoe. The part 
of the former on which we have excavated this season belongs to the age 





32 The lack of pottery in both tombs, as well Marium and the foundation of Arsinoe. That 
as in the tomb on Kaparga in which a coin of _ thie site was absolutely desolate is improbable, 
Alexander was found during our previous exca- possibly there was a foreign garrison in pos- 
vations, may suggest that they belong to the session. 
probably brief period between the destruction of 
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of the severe style of Greek art. and has received but little admixture of a 
later date, whereas the site tried in the western necropolis seems to have 
been very largely worked over in Ptolemaic times. But it must be re- 
membered that these sites are but a small part of their respective necro- 
poleis. One Roman tomb was discovered even this last season in the eastern’ 
necropolis, and on the north side of the vineyard late tombs appear to be 
frequent, if not the rule. In the western necropolis the earlier burials on 
our last site are of the fifth and fourth centuries, although but few of the 
early tombs remain in tolerable condition. Similarly on our previous sites 
tombs perhaps as early as any of those opened in the eastern necropolis 
were occasionally discovered, especially on Kaparga and Site A, and sites like 
Kaparga and Hagios Demetrios we may now see to have consisted mainly of 
fourth century tombs in spite of later admixtures and reconstructions. It 
would seem, therefore, that both necropoleis were used by the inhabitants of 
both Marium and Arsinoe, but the later tomb-makers on the whole preferred 
the western, without, however, changing the character of large tracts even 
of that. 

The tombs here assigned to the fourth century are marked by an 
abundance of black-glazed ware (much of it stamped with impressed pat- 
terns), and red-figured vases of the later style (chiefly asi and small vessels), 
in company with the not yet extinct older kind of Cypriote pottery. It 
appears probable that the manufacture of that pottery went down with the 
fall of Cypriote independence, and was to a large extent replaced by impor- 
tation from Rhodes and Alexandria. Whether it persisted locally to a. still 
later date at Citium or elsewhere® is a question with which we are not here 
concerned, the above account seems to me to be true at least of Poli. I 
regret to find myself on this point in opposition to the great authority of Dr. 
Furtwiingler, who would have us believe that the older geometrical Cypriote 
pottery died out before the end of the sixth century, and that no Cypriote 
pottery whatsoever survived the fourth (v. Jahrbuch v. p. 163). That his con- 
tention, which is stated with unnecessary emphasis and perhaps not very 
seriously weighed, is an exaggeration, I hope this paper has shown reasons 
for believing. If we can put any confidence whatever in the repeated testi- 
mony of the tombs the older Cypriote style continued to flourish during the 
whole of the fifth century, and the later persisted into Ptolemaic times. 
But I am also convinced that there is more than sufficient evidence from 
the previous season’s work to prove that the earlier and more familiar 
Cypriote ware maintained itself during the greater part of the /owrth century. 
In the fifth century tombs it shows no symptoms of decay, and it is found 
not twice or thrice but again and again, and that in tombs which seem above 
suspicion, together with Greek pottery, red-figured vases of late style in 
particular, which no one could hesitate for a moment to assign to the fourth 
century. 


33 So Colonna Ceccaldi Mons. Ant. de Chypre, p. 279: M. O. Richter, Mitth. d. Inst. in Athen, 
vi. p. 194. 
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Without making any dogmatic assertions or pretending to have solved 
all problems, it may, I think, be fairly claimed that the efforts of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund at Polis tes Chrysochou have done something towards 
answering a few of the many difficult questions in Cypriote archaeology. 


J. ARTHUR R. Munro. 


OxForD, May 1891, 


The following few notes, since some of them refer to Polis tes Chry- 
sochou and its neighbourhood, and are not included in Mr. Hogarth’s Devia 
Cypria, may find a place here. 

Before leaving I succeeded in purchasing the inscription built into the 
stair of Sabas Gialorou (published in last year’s report, JS. x1. p. 69), to- 
gether with the remaining portion of the stone which was built in face down- 
wards a few steps higher up. Mr. Tubbs’ reading is right so far as it goes.*4 
The complete inscription runs :— 


DF ONKAZY ISDE LY LAVIVE HQAVEY 
one sa ko raw to sa te sa ko va w to tv pe te ra: lov po’ nee ma 
‘Ovacayopav TH Xtacayopav TH SipOeparolpov ri. 


There are punctuations after the 6th, 13th, and 22nd letters. The 
writing is picked out with red. dup@eparoios’ ypappatodidacKados mapa 
Kuzpios. Hesychius. For the etymology of the word cf. Meister Die 
gricchischen Dialekte Bd, II. p. 278. It is important in its Cypriote dress, 
as Dr. Meister points out to me, as proving that in the combination $8 in the 
interior of a word the first mute takes the vowel of the second, not that of 
the preceding syllable. The neat copy-hand style in which the epitaphs of 
Onasagoras and his wife are engraved is quite appropriate to the school- 
master, Both inscriptions are now once more united in the British 
Museum. 

I found one more Cypriote inscription in the village, but it is in such 
bad condition that little or nothing can be made of it. The limestone block 
on which it is cut is built into the wall of Ali Mehemet’s yard to the right of 
the gate as one enters. The stone is broken below, but evidently came from 
the door of a tomb. It measures in its present condition 1 ft. 10} m. x 11 


inches. The letters are from 14 to 2 inches high. 





34 By a slip of the pen it is derived on p. 68 — this inscription with no. 15 on p. 70, had he 
from tomb M 2 instead of M 1. Dr. Meister seen the stones. (v. Berliner Philologische 
would never have suggested the connection of — Jlochenschrift 1890, no. 43, pp. 1354-5.) 
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UM, F LMM) 2 ta’ se’ 
U p N MULL | se’ po’ ‘0° (?) 


The country immediately to the east of Poli is full of ruined mining 
villages; but their ruins are not of great interest. There is one at no great 
distance to the N.E. of the eastern necropolis, where are heaps of slag and a 
few stray pieces of thin marble. The latter may be derived from a church, 
the former certainly indicate a smelting station. It is from this site that the 
limestone capital that serves as a step to the school-house at Magounda is 
said to have been taken. The marble block on the roof of the same building 
(let the itinerant archaeologist note) is nef inscribed. There are in Magounda 
two or three great earthern w/o, brought from the old site just below the 
present village. They probably served as receptacles for grain. Similar 
receptacles cut in the rock are not uncommon, e.g. at the neighbouring 
deserted site of Xoprivn, or (as the local pronunciation has it) Popriu. At 
Popri are the most considerable remains of a village, with two churches, 
one of which is still standing. It is a charming spot, and a spring of 
delicious water gushes out under the shade of a large fig-tree. On the other, 
the western, side of Poli we may note the (probably) ancient pier at Latzi, 
which is now and must always have been the port or anchorage. The pier 
or mole is constructed of very massive squared blocks of stone, and although 
many of the blocks are displaced the pier is far from a complete wreck. 
Little appears above the water, but enough is left to give a welcome shelter 
to small craft when a gale blows down from the Acamas. Just beyond Latzi, 
where the track begins to mount the rocks, are a few tombs. Inland are two 
or three villages not noticed by Mr. Hogarth. Neokhorio is uninteresting. At 
Androlikou, a nest of cutthroats haunted by memories of the famous 
brigand Hassan Poli, there are, as was mentioned in last year’s report, some 
indications of an ancient settlement. The split column engraved with an 
effigy and inscription I now take to be a very late tomb-stone, but have no 
plausible reading of the latter to offer. At Drousa, pleasantly situated high 
up on the ridge, with a plentiful supply of good water, there is a considerable 
KaTadnua or tract of ruins, but I cannot vouch for their antiquity. 

At New Paphos, among other inscriptions, I saw-the mediaeval French 
epitaph copied by Mr. Hogarth (v. Devia Cypria p. 9 no. 4) and can confirm 
the reading HARIOR. 

Ten minutes west of Paramali near the ruined church of 8. George 
there lies a limestone cippus with a damaged inscription, which I was 
unable, in the few minutes I had to devote to it, satisfactorily to decipher. 

XAIPOIC//////////CTIN/I//////'///XPHCTH . €1////O1. CATE I XIII//// 
THO ////////H/Cocee wel /|/!//////TIOYMNHMHCX APIN/////////////L/ITII 
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A tomb in the neighbourhood is reported to have contained glass and 
‘vases with colours. On the hill-top round the church are miscellaneous 
fragments of limestone building, columns, coarse red pottery, a black mill, 


ete. 
In Maroni I noted another cippus inscribed :— 


////@Po/l/iie Kd |ppolv|ce 
XPHCTE NeNaTE 
XAIPE yaipe. 


and built into the wall (upside down) over the door of Koussacs Kara Mus- 
tapha’s yard a limestone fragment inscribed :— 


. vika Oupo.....(?) or 
NIKAIOYMO s« » wemmt Beme ..... (2). 


At Larnaca in the garden by the Tourabi Teke, are two limestone cipy?, 
used as supports to a water-channel with the inscriptions :— 


€YTYXH and ONHCIK///A 


XPHCTE THXPHCTE 
X€EPE XAIPE 
Evrvyy Ovnorx[p]a- 
xpNaTE -™) KPNOTE 
yvepe yaipe. 


The following inscription, on a blue marble base in the shop of M. Zane- 
tos, Chemist, Larnaca, has not, so far as I am aware, been published. The 


stone is broken to the left. 


LOYAIONIOYA//DY08/////aez ///// .... Lovrov ‘lovad[<Jov [Tv ]aplyov] 
2>ONPAAYIANON vi ?]ov Praviavor 
ITTTTAPXON immapyov 


OYAIOZA/ “IANOSMNASEAS _ .... T]JovdAcos PAlav]cavos Mvacéus 
TONA//)////////] N tov al derd ov. 


I was enabled by the kindness of the authorities to take copies and 
squeezes of several Cypriote inscriptions from Poli now in the Cyprus 
Museum at Nicosia. They have most of them been published by Dr. Deecke 
in the Berliner Philologische Wochensehrift 1886. I denote them by the 
numbers under which they appear in Dr. Meister’s supplement to Deecke’s 


collection. 
25). 25f. 250. Confirm Deecke’s reading. 
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25/. Line 2. I read se: ta (?)' ha’ a se. The o° was the the only letter I 
could make out with any confidence in the third line. 
25n. Deecke reads Nixa IpatiFos jy. The third letter I read as ho 
(not po’) and the fourth as 7a (not 70°). The first line would thus run x7: 
ha: ko va’ tv vo" se. May not the fa‘ and io have been transposed by a 
stone-cutter accustomed to write left to right, and the true reading be 
Nuxoxpati Fos ? 
25p. There can be no doubt about Oewiotoxv’rpas for the first line. At 
the beginning of the second I fancy I can make out ¢* m7 ta’ se* yl Tas 
and the remaining characters look like ¢e° ” vo se-. 
There is one stone without a tomb-number, which I have not been able 
to identify. The letters are poorly cut and in bad condition, very hard to 
read, On one side isa mason’s mark uj, Read from right to left the lines 
run as follows: 
1, 2 tt st te" a 
2. 2 a tor no’ ja’ 
3. 2 ne’ tor se’ he 
4. 2 par mi: 
This reading is given for what it is worth, I feel no confidence in the 
interpretation of several characters. 
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HERAKLES AND EURYTOS 
AND A 


BATTLE-SCENE UPON SOME FRAGMENTS OF A CYLIX IN 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT PALERMO. 


[PLATE XIX.] 


THE high degree of interest possessed by the subject-matter of the 
design upon the two fragments numbered 2351 in the National Museum at 
Palermo, and here published for the first time, has induced me to bring 
them to public notice earlier than I intended, and apart from the wider 
subject with which they are connected by their style. I am indebted to the 
kindness of M. Salinas of Palermo for the drawing of the fragments which 
was executed there by Signor Carmelo Giarizzo. They have been noticed 
already on several occasions by Klein, Huphronios, pp. 53-4, by Koepp, Arch. 
Ztg., 1884, p. 42, note 21, and recently by Hirsch, De Animarum apud Anti- 
quos Inaginihus, p. 10, No. 19, and are described in greater detail by Klein, 
Meistersignaturen, p. 118, No. 11. Klein has classed these fragments on which 
émroinoev twice repeated is still preserved with the group of red-figured vases 
signed éro/noev only. Certainly the master who painted them belongs to 
the earlier group of painters of red-figured vases, the so-called ‘ Epiktetic 
school, To this point, however, further reference will be made at a later 
point. 

First I will proceed to discuss the design of the fragments. A, the larger 
of the two (Pl. XIX.), represents four male figures hastening to the right, three 
of whom are looking backward and carry a bow (touched in with red) in the 
outstretched left hand and an arrow in the right, which is depressed. The 
foremost of them, on the contrary, seems to be stretching out his unarmed 
hands towards a figure with drawn bow which faces him from the left... Of 
the latter figure, the archer, only the right leg, which is advanced, a piece of 
the quiver-case and the lower part of the bow are preserved. On the other, 
the left side of the fragment opposite the archer just mentioned, a fully- 
draped female figure, of which only the lower part is preserved, is 


1 The incorrect description in Klein, p. 113 n. 11, is to be set right by this. 
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standing quietly. With these six figures the composition was undoubtedly 
complete. : 

The method by which we may explain this singular scene is suggested 
by a black-figured amphora of later style which is figured by Minervini 
(Lllustrazioni di un vaso Volcente), and after him by Brunn in his Vorlege- 
bldtter, No, 2 (without the inscriptions). The design on the amphora shows 
on the left side Herakles in the lion-skin, facing right, with drawn bow. 
This figure, which can be recognized at once, is the only one which is not 
accompanied by an inscription; the following figures are all provided with 
them. Two men are rushing towards Herakles with arms upraised, one of 
whom, Eurytos, wears chiton and himation, while the other, Antiphonos, is 
in full armour. To the right and left two other men are lying on the ground : 
the one, Deion, or Deioneus, wears a chiton and carries quiver and bow ; the 
other, Iphitos, is in the close-fitting dress of an Asiatic archer. Opposite 
Herakles, at the right end of the scene, a female figure, Iole or Ioleia, brings 
the composition to a close. She is raising both arms, and a target, in which 
a number of arrows are sticking, is visible behind her head. The elements 
of a similar scene are found on the fragments of a red-figured cylix of ripe 
archaic style found in 1882 among the layers of débris on the Akropolis 
and published by Winter in the Arch. Jahrbuch, 1887, pp. 230-31. These 
fragments may from their style be assigned with certainty to the hand of 
Brygos.! The female figure, Iole, standing in a passive attitude, is certainly 
recognizable on fragment 1,2 and seems to have closed the composition on the 
right side, as it does in the black-figured amphora. Her right arm, of which 
parts are preserved, seems to have been raised as if in astonishment. An 
archer in short chiton, with bow and arrow in the down-dropped left hand, 
looks back as he hurries away from her. Above and between these two 
figures we can recognize the upper part of an arrow whizzing away to 
the right. 

Fragment No, 2 shows Herakles facing right—only the lower half of 
the figure is preserved, but he is plainly to be recognized by his lion’s skin. 
He stands with his legs crossed—an attitude which at that period was a 
favourite one for archers. We may assume that here as well Herakles 
corresponds to Iole, and closes the composition on the left side. 

Considerable difficulties present themselves in the interpretation of the 
other parts of the design preserved to us. In front of Herakles on frag- 
ment 2 portions of a palm-tree and the remainder of a quiver still exist. 
I cannot feel sure whether we should recognize here the upper part of a 
quiver, or the lower and rounded end as in the quiver Herakles is wearing at 
his side. In the former case we must assume that the quiver was suspended 
from the palm-tree as it is on the Eurystheus-cup of Euphronios (Klein, 


1 The proof of this I hope to produce in my as Winter proposed. 
Griech. Meisterschalen. Furtwiingler in Roscher’s 2 The numbers of the fragments do not corre- 
Lexicon, p. 2234, is already disposed to assign spond with those of note 46, p. 229, which may 
the fragments to Brygos rather than to Duris, — easily give rise to confusion. 
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Euphronios, p. 89). The predilection which Brygos had for indicating the 
locality by a tree, a rock, or a pillar is well known. 

The chief difficulty lies, however, in the interpretation of the third 
fragment. Winter assumes that this belongs to the same side of the cup as 
fragments 1 and 2, and recognizes upon it the feet of one warrior rushing 
onwards and of another who has fallen. It is certain that we should rather 
distinguish here the feet of three figures; there are two left feet of figures 
moving rapidly to the left, and the left foot of another moving to the right 
or else possibly lying on the ground. 

We should therefore be compelled, if fragment 3 is to be placed on the 
same side as the shooting-match, to suppose that the design comprised at 
least six figures: Herakles and Iole on the left and right of the composition, 
and between them three male figures rushing to the left, and a fourth 
advancing in an opposite direction or lying on the ground with his face 
turned towards them. 

In the former case—that is, if fragment 3 does not after all certainly 
belong to the design—we may suppose that the gap between Herakles and 
the advancing archer was filled up, after the fashion of the fragment at 
Palermo, by three more male figures pressing forward against him. In the 
opposite case—that is, if the fragment certainly belongs to the same side as 
1 and 2—the design, containing a fallen warrior at the feet of Herakles, 
would stand in a close relation to that upon the black-figured amphora 
published by Minervini, which has two fallen figures at the feet of four which 
are standing.! 

And now that we have reached this point, let us turn our attention 
again to the fragment of the Palermo cup. 

The identification of the figures on the fragment is now quite certain. 
On the right, at one end of the composition, stands Herakles in the attitude 
of an archer. Eurytos and three of his sons, whatever names we choose to 
give them, are hurrying towards him, and on the left side of the composition 





1 | believe that I can prepare the way fora was represented as advancing upon a man lying 


more correct explanation of the fragments of 
the interior design of the Akropolis cylix than 
that given by Winter in the Jahrbuch, 1887, p. 
229. The club still preserved on fragment 6 
proves that this as well as the external design 
is concerned with the representation of one of 
the adventures of Herakles. The vine-leaves.on 
fragment 8 led Winter to conjecture that it 
might be that which took place in the vineyard 
of Syleus. But the posts of a couch with the 
remains of the pillow on fragment 7 show too 
plainly that those vine-tendrils are to be con- 
sidered as hanging from a dining-table, as is 
often the case in vase-paintings of this period 
(cf. the cotyle with the ransoming of Hector, 
also from the hand of Brygos, Conze, Vorlegebl. 
i. 3 after Mon. viii. 27, or the Symposion cup 
of Duris). In all probability, then, Herakles 


upon a couch. We may recognize a resemblance 
between the Brygos cup from the Akropolis and 
the interior design of the Louvre cup with white 
ground (972)—a splendid vase, though almost 
entirely destroyed—which has been interpreted 
by Furtwiingler in Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 2233, 
as representing the slaying of Iphitos by Hera- 
kles at a banquet in his (¢.c. Herakles’) own 
house, according to Odyssey xxi. 27 ff.: a view 
in which he is undoubtedly correct. This in- 
terpretation is especially commended in the 
present instance by the fact that an incident 
from the same cycle of myths is also represented 
on the exterior of the vase; and besides this, 
the staff lying under the couch speaks strongly 
in favour of the wandering Iphitos who went in 
search of the horses he had lost, 
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stands Tole. The fact that the whole composition is here reversed is of little 
or no importance. There can be no doubt that the three designs, on the 
black-figured amphora, on the fragments of a cup in Palermo, and on the 
Brygos cup from the Akropolis, represent one and the same, or at least 
closely connected incidents. But of what nature are these ? 

If any legend appears in confused and conflicting forms in the shape 
handed down to us by literary tradition through the writers of myths and 
lexicons and scholia, it is that of Herakles and Eurytos, the archer-king of 
Oichalia, 

Even the scene of the incidents is sometimes placed in Thessaly, some- 
times in Messenia, and sometimes in Euboea. Every town of the name put 
in its claim to be that of the legendary Eurytos. The number of the king’s 
sons varies ; sometimes they are only two, sometimes three or four. Their 
names, too, are uncertain. And finally, the versions preserved to us of the 
incident itself are various and conflicting. Naturally, we can only avail 
ourselves of the older versions of the myth that can be traced back to Epic 
sources in the interpretation of the three vase-paintings we have grouped 
together, since they all belong to the last decades of the sixth.or the early 
decades of the fifth century. 

Creophylos, one of the masters of the later epos, seems to have been 
the first to condense the legends of Eurytos and Herakles in his epic poem, 
Oichalia or Oixarias Gdwors.' It is possible that our vase-paintings were 
inspired by this poem either divectly—that is, if we assume that they were 
conceived by the vase-painters themselves independently—or indivect/y, if we 
suppose them to be derived from materials already existing in monumental 
painting. It is impossible, however, to prove this in detail, since the accounts 
we possess of the contents of the Oichalia are extremely slight. Let us con- 
sider how far they will aid us in the explanation of our three vase-paintings. 
Eurytos, famed as a bowman, offered his daughter, Iole, as a prize for the 
man who should surpass him (and his sons?) in archery. Herakles was 
victorious in the contest, but the king refused him the prize. He then 
returned, intent on vengeance, and destroyed Oichalia (Schol. Soph. 
Trach, 265). 

So much is clear at once. The archery contest between Herakles and 
Kurytos was the pith of the story and the point on which it all turns. At 
first Herakles is kindly received in the house of Eurytos and hospitably 
entertained. We possess a proof of this in the design on an early Corinthian 
krater (Jfon. vi. 33 = Welcker, A.D. v. xv.), in which Herakles appears re- 
clining at a banquet with the family of Eurytos. Between the king and 
Herakles stands Iole. (The correctness of the names given to the figures is 
warranted by inscriptions.) Then followed the contest. The refusal of the 
king to deliver the prize gave rise to mortal enmity and to the destruction 
of the whole house of Eurytos. 

There can be no doubt that the designs of our three vase-paintings 


' Cf. Welcker, Ep. Cyel. i. 214 7. 
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have for their subject the most pregnant moment of the legend—the actual 
shooting for the prize. 

On this supposition, no difficulties of importance will present themselves, 
I think, in the interpretation of the Palermo fragment. Herakles, victorious 
in the contest, has discharged his last arrow, or is on the point of doing so, 
and Tole, the prize of victory, should be his own. At this moment, Eurytos 
and his sons, who gaze with wonder at the mark, throw themselves across 
the hero’s path to hold him back.' 

As far as it is possible to judge from fragments 1 and 2 the incident 
is represented in just the same way on the Brygos cup from the Akropolis as 
on the earlier Epiktetan cup in Palermo. In the former, the arrow shot from 
the bow of Herakles, the last, that which decides the issue, is still whizzing 
through the air, when already one of the sons of Eurytos, who are taking part 
in the contest, rushes upon him. In the gap between fragments 1 and 2 
we must suppose that the king and his other sons were represented. As to 
the way in which they were represented, it is clear from what has been said 
above that no absolute certainty can be attained. The interpretation of the 
design on the black-figured amphora published by Minervini has still to 
struggle with unsolved difficulties. Furtwiingler (in Roscher’s Lewicon, 
p. 2206) considers that the moment here represented is that in which 
Eurytos and his sons declare themselves conquered in the archery contest, 
and that two of the sons are lying on the ground ‘completely vanquished.’ 

Even if unaffected by literary tradition, we nevertheless receive a distinct 
impression here of hosti/e action on the part of Herakles against the family 
of Eurytos, two of whom are lying on the ground, while the others are 
pressing towards the hero as if to beg for mercy, while he is standing over 
against them with drawn bow. 

The supposition that the painter has confused the different elements of 
the Eurytos myth in a meaningless way has especially little to commend it, 
since he has given ample evidence of his acquaintance with the story by 
adding their names to the figures. 

Consequently, there remains for us only one way out of the difficulty, 
that which has already been adopted by Minervini (/oc. cit., p. 14) and by 
Braun (Bull., 1842, p. 186), namely, the hypothesis that the two most 
important elements of the Eurytos myth—the shooting-match and the 
destruction of the king and his family—have been combined in one scene. 
This combination may rest upon a distinct version of the myth which has 
chanced to disappear, An analogy is offered by the battle of the Centaurs 
and Lapiths at the wedding-feast of Peirithoos. According to some, the fight 
took place at the wedding itself, while others tell of an expedition undertaken 
after an interval by the Centaurs to revenge the insult they received when 
summarily dismissed from the wedding-feast. It is also possible however 





1 It would lead to over-subtlety of interpre- they still hold their bow and arrow in their 
tation were we to assume that the king’s sons hand. These should rather be considered as 
have not yet discharged their arrows because merely attributes, 
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that the combination of the two motives from the Eurytos myth took its rise 
in the vase-painter’s own mind. The disposition of the scene may have been 
influenced by artistic types with which the master was acquainted, e.g. 
Herakles contending against an overwhelming force of his enemies. We 
need only cite as an example the battle of Herakles against Busiris and his 
followers. 

There is one feature in the representation of the contest between 
Herakles and Eurytos on the fragments from Palermo which we have not 
noticed, and which gives it a distinct and peculiar character; I mean the 
singular dress worn by Eurytos and his sons. They all three wear a chiton 
of moderate length with short sleeves, the finer folds of which on the upper 
port of the body are indicated by lines with diluted colour, while the long, 
perpendicular folds from the hips downwards are touched in with black colour. 
A nebris, spotted with different colours (a panther’s skin rather than, as 
Klein suggests, that of a fawn) is girt around the body above the chiton.! 

In addition to this, one of the sons of Eurytos, the foremost, wears his 
hair gathered up under a cap. Klein characterizes this costume (/oc. cit.) 
briefly as ‘female dress, and in fact these figures bear the greatest re- 
semblance to representations of running Gorgons, or to the archaic Nike 
statues discussed by Petersen (Athen. Mitth., 1887, p. 372). 

The supposition that the vase-painter intended by this apparently female 
dress to characterize the sons of Eurytos as effeminate is quite impossible. 
There is not the slightest justification for such a view. 

I think it more likely that the master’s design in adopting this unusual 
dress was to represent the family of Eurytos as half-barbarian, or at least 
as dwelling far away from Attica. It is possible that the version which tells 
of a Thessalian Oichalia and its royal family was floating in his mind 
(17. ii. 736). 

As the Thracian dress is represented with more or less completeness 
on a number of vases of the fifth century,” it is possible that elements 
of a distinct (Thessalian) costume exist here,® with which the painter was 
acquainted from personal observation, or which he borrowed from an original 
which formed the groundwork of his design. The works of the vase-painters 
of the sixth and fifth centuries are continually affording more convincing 
proofs of the lively interest they took in foreign dress, whether Asiatic, 
Egyptian, or Scythian. Some parts of these foreign costumes, such as the 
felt-hat and Thracian horseman’s cloak, were directly adopted by the 
Athenians (cf. Furtwiingler, doc. cit.). 

The same cap which is worn by one of the sons of Eurytos upon our 
fragment is, as is well known, not uncommonly found on men on Attic vases. 





? Just in the same way as on the fallen Eury- ® Strabo, xi. 5305: of 5 @erTadrol uddtora 
tion on the Geryoneus cup of Euphronios: cf. Bavotododytes .. . 
Klein, Zuphr. p. 54, and on the torso from the 4 T hope to publish some new vases with re- 
Akropolis, Zphem. Arch. 1891, 13. presentations of barbarians in my (riech. Meis- 
2 Cf. especially Furtwiingler, 50 Berl. Winck- — terschalen. 


elmann’s Progr. p. 159 ff. 
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Reisch has recently (Rém. Mitth. 1890, p. 323) collected a number of examples 
of this dress when discussing the beautiful kantharos by Nikosthenes from 
the Bruschi collection in Coraeto, on which Dionysos wears a similar cap. 

Such caps are worn as a rule by komastae (Berlin 2100, Jahrbuch, 1. 
Taf.12; Berlin 2289, cup by Duris, figured by Gerhard, Z'rinkschalen wnd 
Gefisse, Pl. XIV., &c.), and by those men, not yet satisfactorily explained, 
who pace along dressed in women’s robes with sunshades, and preceded as 
a rule by female flute-players.’ 

Still, I cannot presume to establish any connection between this head- 
dress and that of the sons of Eurytos on the fragment in Palermo so direct 
that we might conclude that we had here some portions of a costume, 





originally foreign, which afterwards passed into use among the Athenian 
people in connection with an especial priestly or social and religious guild. 

The connection between the smaller fragment, here figured 2, and the 
larger fragment A, which we have just discussed, is established by their 
common provenance—the Casuccini collection at Chiusi, by the correspond- 
ence in the size of the figures, and by the equal delicacy and care shown in 
the design and manipulation of both. 

Upon it are represented parts of a battle-scene, consisting of a warrior, 
partly visible, who has fallen backward and is supporting himself upon his 
shield, and two others contending for his spoils after the customary design. 
The one advancing from the left certainly wore a helmet; the tip of the 


plyme is preserved. This warrior’s shield is drawn obliquely from below in 





1 Zannoni, Scavi della Certosa, Pl. 39; El. 166, 1843, p. 90, 1879 p. 1, Hiibner, ant. 
Véram, IV. Pl. 90—93: ef, Bulict, 1842 p. Bildwerke in Madrid, National bibliothek, 392, 
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three-quarter view, and in the hollow of the shield the joints of the fingers 
of the left hand which holds the strap are indicated by small semi-circles. 
The shield of the warrior on the right is in full front view, and bears the 
‘ triskeles’! in (black) silhouette as its device. 

In the middle, a little naked male figure with wings is hovering over 
the fallen warrior. The position of the fragment somewhere in the middle 
of side # of the cup seems to me to be quite certain. The remarkable 
winged figure must have occupied the centre of the composition, and one 
more advancing warrior must have been represented on either side, so that 
on this side of the cup a composition consisting of five figures—the fallen 
warrior naturally took up more space than a standing figure—corresponded 
to one containing six figures on the other side A of the cup. 

It might occur to us, considering the representation of the shooting- 
match between Eurytos and Herakles on side A of the cup, that these 
fragments of a battle-piece might have belonged to some version of the 
Oixarias ddXwors. But no reliable tokens of this are to be found on the 
fragment. Herakles certainly could not have been wanting in the principal 
group of a ‘capture of Oichalin.’ Such a struggle too must for the most 
part have been fought with the bow, in the use of which Eurytos and _ his 
sons were masters. Consequently I can only see in this fragment the 
remains of a struggle between hoplites, the nature of which cannot be more 
closely determined. 

The little winged figure however. in our fragment is of exceptional 
interest. This being has hovered down upon the fallen man from behind ; 
it is holding its open right hand with pointed fingers over his open mouth, 
while it is pressing its left—the fingers of which unfortunately, through an 
injury to the surface, have not been completely preserved—upon his forehead. 

Our next attempt must be to gain from the action of this figure a clue 
to guide us in the search for its name. 

It is floating down upon the fallen man; it is not endeavouring to leave 
him, and therefore it cannot possibly be an e/SwAov which is forsaking his 
body. And, besides this, the e’Swda of failen warriors are always, as far as 
I know, armed.” The winged figure is visibly pressing the fallen hero with 
one hand to the ground, and prevents him from rising again. It is therefore 
« hostile being. 

The gesture of the right hand, too, can only be interpreted in the sense 
Klein gives it in his Luphronios, 1st ed., pp. 53-4. It is catching in its hand 
the soul of the hero as it escapes from his body through the mouth, as a 
hound lies in wait for and seizes its prey as it leaves its lair. It is therefore 
a being which brings death ! 





1 The triskeles is very often used as the device 2 Cf. Gerhard, A. V. 198 and Annali, 1883, 
on shields on black-figured vases (cf. Goéttling, Pl. Q. Our fragment is accordingly to be re- 
Jenaer Programm, 1855: ‘de crure albeo in moved from Hirsch’s list of the e¥SwAa, ‘de ani- 
clipeis vasorum Graecorum’); more rarely on —=marum apud antiquos imaginibus,’ p. 10. 
red-figured (cf. E/. Céram. i. 9, where it is 
painted black, as here). 
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A series of Homeric conceptions of Death seem to have combined to 
produce the representation of the singular action of this being. 

According to the Homeric view, the vital principle is an actual substance 
which leaves the body of the dying man through his mouth or his wounds 
(11. ix. 409) : 

avdpos 6€ yuyn wad €dOeiy ovTE NeiaTH 
vA? ¢ / > \ ” > f ae I] / 
oO” éEXeTH, Errel ap Kev apeiretat EpKxos GddvTar. 


Life escapes through the wounds (J/. xiv. 518, xvi. 503). Again, at the 
bottom of the expressions pévas, Oupov é€edéo Oar (II. vi. 234, xix, 137, xv. 
460, xvii. 678) there lies probably the same material conception of ‘ taking the 
life out of the body’ which, in the vase-painting, finds pictorial expression in 
the hand of the winged being held over the open mouth of the fallen man. 
Finally, the epithet tavnreyis, so often attributed to death by Homer, seems 
to be reflected in the pressure exerted on the fallen hero by the left hand of 
the winged being as it stretches him upon the ground. But now the question 
arises, whether we are justified in looking upon the little winged figure of 
our fragment as a representation of Thanatos itself. 

A series of well-accredited representations of Thanatos are preserved to 
us in Greek vase-paintings,! which we must briefly bring forward here for 
comparison. The representation of Thanatos and Hypnos on a cup in the 
British Museum, No. 887 (published in Klein’s Huphronios, p. 272), which 
was made by Pamphaios and painted on the exterior by Euphronios, 
stands nearest to our fragment in point of time. In this, just as on a 
black-figured amphora in the Louvre (once in the possession of Piot), 
discussed by Helbig, Pullet, 1865, p. 175, and by Robert, Zhanatos, pp. 8-9, 
Thanatos appears with Hypnos as a fully-grown youth in complete armour. 
On a red-figured krater of severe style he appears, again with Hypnos, as 
unarmed, naked, and winged (Jon. vi. vil. Pl. 22, and after this in Robert’s 
Thanatos, p. 4, and Baumeister’s Denkmdiler, i. p. 727). Unfortunately, the 
upper part of the figure of Thanatos has been restored, so that it is uncertain 
whether he is represented here also as a fully-grown youth or as a bearded 
man—a form in which he appears on a number of lekythi which Robert has 
discussed, Joc. cit. p. 19 ff., and on the (Epigenes) kantharos of the Berlin 
Museum (Raoul Rochette, Alon. inéd. Pl. 40; Panofka, Cab. Pourtalis, Pl. 7; 
Arch. Zeitung, 1880, p. 189). On none of the vases I have mentioned has the 
action, in which we find Thanatos engaged, any resemblance to that of the 
winged figure on the fragment from Palermo. In three of the older repre- 
sentations we see him laying the body of Sarpedon in the tomb; in one, the 





1 Cf. in especial Robert, Thanatos; 39 Ber- than it was possible for Klein to do with the 
liner Winekelmann’s Programm. material at his command. ‘The figures putting 


* Six (in the Gazette archéol. 1888, p. 21) and on their armour on the exterior B are certainly 
Reisch (Rim. Mitth. 1890, p. 331) have recently Amazons, a point which Robert denies ( Thana- 
denied, without further proof, that Euphronios fos, p. 10). The female breast can be plainly 
painted this cup. I hope in my Griech. Meister- recognized in the one which carries a snake as 
sehalen to establish his claim more conelusively — the device on her shield, 
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kantharos in London, he is present at the destruction of Laokoon and takes 
the dying son in his arms. The lekythi transfer the scheme of the Sarpedon 
designs, the laying of the corpse in the grave, to any dead person at will. 
Nor can the appearance of Thanatos on the vases we have named encourage 
us, as will be seen from the above remarks, to give that name with any 
certainty to the winged figure on the fragment from Palermo, 

The diminutive size of the figure on the fragment at Palermo is especially 
remarkable. We could certainly find an external reason for it in the rela- 
tively small space the painter had at his disposal above the fallen warrior in 
which to represent the god of death. For a similar reason, Nike, when she 
hovers over a sacrificial altar, is represented as a small winged creature 
(Gerhard, A.V. 155). 

But we are driven too forcibly to the analogy offered by whole groups of 
little winged figures of similar shape which are found on vase-paintings. 
The earliest examples are those which appear repeatedly on Cyrenaic vases. 
They are both male and female, and Studniczka (Ayrene, p. 24) takes them, 
no doubt with reason, as good and probably also evil daemons, in the widest 
possible sense. 

A second group is formed by the little ‘daemonian’ creatures which 
appear, sometimes in the shape of human beings and sometimes in that of 
birds,’ in representations of Alkyoneus, and which have recently been fully 
discussed by Koepp (Arch. Zig. 1884, p. 31 ff). He decides in favour of 
naming these little creatures ‘Hypnos, while earlier authorities decided 
sometimes in favour of Thanatos and sometimes of «fpes. 

A third group is composed of the e#oAa which sometimes appear fully 
armed, sometimes as birds and sometimes as little naked winged creatures 
who flutter around the tomb where the dead are lying (cf. Mon. viii. 5, 1). 
They have been treated, as we mentioned above, by Hirsch, de animarum 
apud antiquos imaginibus. 

And, finally, we should mention here the little creatures which fre- 
quently fly above the horses of a chariot. Sometimes they have the body 
of a bird with a human head; that is, they are like harpies in form (as in the 
amphora of Exekias, Vorlegebl. 1888, Pl. v.), or they are shaped exactly like 
the creature on the fragment from Palermo, and are naked and winged (as on 
the cup by Pamphaios at Corneto, Mon, xi. 24). The designation of these 
little figures, if not placed beyond the reach of doubt by an accompanying 
inscription, or by action or by surroundings, must often remain uncertain in 
any particular instance. 

In general, however, we may feel sure that we are brought into contact 
here with a class of daemonic beings which the popular belief of the Greeks 
pictured to itself as friendly or hostile powers flying between heaven and 
earth as the ministers and agents of the divine will. It is thus that they 
are described in Plato’s Symposion (xxiii. 203): ob7o01 8%) of Saduoves mrodXol Kal 





1 In the vase published in the Arch. Zig.  neus is in the shape of a bird, not of a man, and 
1884, Pl. 3, the winged figure sitting on Alkyo- should be compared to dAnnali, 1883, Pl. Q. 
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mavtooato. eiow. Hermes and Eros are their closest connections among 
the gods. 

Let us consider for a moment the winged beings on the cup of Pam- 
phaios, quoted above (Jon. xi. 24), and the way in which they are 
characterized. The subject is the fight between Herakles and Kyknos, 
which is taking place in the middle, while the horses of the heroes with 
their charioteers are standing on either side. A little naked winged figure 
is flying towards each of the charioteers. Heydemann suggests Hypnos and 
Thanatos (Annali, 1880, p. 97), while Koepp (A7ch. Z/y. 1888, p. 43, note 22) 
thinks we should recognize in the figures Erotes, of whom at that time 
several were generally represented together. 

But it must be allowed that this does not afford a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Eros, on the side of the victorious Herakles, might certainly be 
considered as the ‘bringer of victory, but what meaning would he have 
hovering over the chariot of the defeated Kyknos? It would rather seem 
that two of those daemons are here represented by whose agency the heroes 
receive the good or evil destiny assigned them by the will of a higher power. 
The details harmonize with this explanation, for the daemon over the horses 
of Herakles wears a wreath and is holding flowers in his outstretched hand, 
while the other, over the horses of Kyknos, seems to make a hostile gesture 
with his hands, and is certainly without either wreath or flowers. 

The executive power of death, and especially of death in battle, is, in 
Homer and the poets of the Epic Cycle, the «fp or «jpes Oavatoio. In the 
Lliad, & 535, in the description of the shield of Achilles, and in the Shield of 
Herakles (249) she is represented as an individual of the female sex. 
She roves over the field of battle with Eris and Kydoimos on the watch for 
prey and thirsting for the blood of heroes. On the chest of Kypselos she 
was represented in a similar way as a creature something like a Gorgon. 
But by the side of this conception of the «fp as an individual there appears 
in Homer already a generalization of this being and a division into «pes 
with a personal existence, who attack men by land and sea and bring to each 
the death allotted him by the will and counsel of the gods. 

The action of the little winged figure on the fragment from Palermo 
will harmonize exceedingly well with the character of a being of this nature. 
Its gestures express with the utmost distinctness its malice, its habit of lying 
in wait, its tendency to destroy. 

But this interpretation seems to be excluded by the sex of the daemon, 
which is clearly male, for we must, to proceed strictly, assume that the «pes, 
as well as the «jp Oavartoio, were fashioned as women. Otto Crusius has 
however, I believe, indicated a way of escape from this difficulty in his article 
‘Keren’ in Ersch and Gruber, which, as he is now in possession of ampler 
materials, he hopes shortly to work out more fully in Roscher’s Lexicon. For 
the Athenians «fp is equivalent to Wuyx) (that is, the yuyx7 of the departed), 
ef. Hesychius and Suidas; and consequently the ancients could give the «fp 
the shape of a man and yet say 7) «jp. The eidwra and Wuyai, which flutter 
away from the dying, were represented as of either sex. 
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I believe, therefore, that the designation «jp @avatoio is a possible one 
for the little winged figure on the fragment at Palermo, and is preferable to 
that of Thanatos. Robert too has been led by his investigations to the con- 
clusion that Thanatos—in contrast to the extremely animated conception of 
the spirits of death and their activity in the popular superstition of Attica— 
is not a popular but a purely poetical figure, and that a representation of 
Thanatos does not occur before the end of the fourth century, except in 
connection with poetry and myth. 

For popular conceptions, however, the Attic vase-paintings of the fifth. 
century have an excellent claim to rank as authorities of the first 
order. 

I should like to extend the designation «jp @avaroio to at least one 
more representation of a little naked winged figure—that which appears on 
a black-figured lekythos (late in style) from Gela, which is published by 
Benndorf, Gricch. und Sicil. Vasenbilder, Pl. 42, 2. Two Ethiopians are laying 
the corpse of Memnon on the ground. Above it, in just the same way as on 
the fragment at Palermo, there hovers a little naked creature with wings, 
which grasps the corpse by the shoulder and presses it down with both arms. 
The sex of the figure is not quite clear. Heydemann (3 Hall. Winckelmprgr. 
p. 80) and Koepp (A7ch. Zig. 1884, p. 42, 2) assert that it is male. The 
former calls it Thanatos, the latter an e/éwAov. Robert, on the contrary 
(Thanatos, p. 17), considers it a female figure, and declares if to be a 
«hp. The resemblance to the fragment at Palermo favours the belief that 
this figure too is male! The possibility of its being an eidwdov is at once 
excluded by its action in pressing down the body with a hostile intent; so 
I consider this too to be the xp Oavaroio of the fallen hero engaged in its 
specific activity. 

A representation entirely parallel in shape and action to the last-named 
figure on the lekythos from Gela is found upon a black-figured amphora 
which has frequently been figured and discussed, on which Herakles, sup- 
ported by Athena, is fighting against Alkyoneus, who lies upon the ground.? 
The creature, advancing with long strides, takes the hero by the head with 
both hands and presses him down. Its sex, in consequence of its dress, a 
short chiton, cannot be certainly determined. Koepp (Arch. Ztg. 1884, p. 42) 
considers it male on account of its black colour, and names it Hypnos, as he 
does all the other winged creatures of the same kind, though not engaged in 
a similar action which are to be found in representations of Alkyoneus. We 
cannot expect to find any pronounced difference between the outward charac- 
teristics of the genius of sleep on the one hand and that of death on the 
other; yet the characteristic action of this creature and its impetuous onward 
motion, which has not escaped Koepp’s notice, might be urged in favour of 





' I consider it in general a doubtful point less, like our pictures of angels, or if they are 
whether small naked winged figures of this kind naked, they bear the character of the male sex. 
are ever represented in ancient art with the * Tischbein ii. 20; Millin exx. 459 ; Annali 
character of the female sex. They are either 1833, Pl. D. 1; Miiller-Wieseler ii, 70, 881 ; 
draped and hence to a certain extent sex- Jahn, Sdchs. Berichte, 1853, Pl. VII. 2. 
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the explanation which we have given to both the winged figures—that on 
the lekythos from Gela, and that on the fragments of a cylix from 
Palermo.! 

I remarked, when entering upon the discussion of the two fragments 
from Palermo, that Klein (J/cistersignaturen, p. 113) has classed them with 
the group of vases signed ézo/ncev. In presence of the fragments however 
on which ézrodneev is still preserved, twice repeated, it is impossible to say 
with certainty whether an artist’s name may not have existed on the parts 
which are lost. The one fact which may be urged in favour of Klein’s view 
is the comparatively large amount of empty space on the left side of the 
larger fragment A, where we should expect to find the artist’s name or at 
least its final letters. But if we compare the very small space occupied by 
the artist’s name +A+PVLION on the cup by this master in London (Klein, 
Meistersign. No. 8, Vorlegebldtter, D. 7), we shall see that between the two 
figures which occupy the extreme left of the fragment there is still space 
enough for an artist's name. (This name could only, from the style of the 
fragment, be that of a master belonging to the earlier group of painters of 
red-figured vases.) The cups which bear only the word ézro/noev have been 
assigned by Klein to the Epiktetan group of artists. The external evidence 
in favour of connecting these cups with those of the associates of Epiktetos 
consists in the fact that one of them (Klein, MJecistersign. p. 111., 1 = p. 109, 
7, British Museum, E 8, published by Gerhard, A.V. 195, 96) bears the love- 
name |MMAP+O$ kKALOS together with the word ésro/noev only. The 
question then arises whether they correspond in style to the manner of the 
so-called ‘ Epiktetan’ group. This is not the case with the cylix, No, 115, 
of the Thorwaldsen Museum in Copenhagen, No. 6 of Klein’s list, of which 
I have had a new drawing made. (There is an older one in Gerhard’s 
Apparat des Berliner Museums, xxi. 83.) But I also found that the in- 
scription on a vase, which had been read as ézrodnoev, was nothing but an 
unmeaning collection of letters. All the cups, which are certainly signed 
émroincev only, bear this abbreviated signature on the inside ; where designs 
exist on the outside as well, ézro/neev is repeated there too. 

The Copenhagen cup, therefore, which shows traces already of the 
influence of Euphronios, is to be removed from Klein’s list of those signed 
€rroinoev only. 

In the case of No. 10 in Klein, which was once in the possession of 
Durand, we are compelled to rely on the description which gives ézodnoev 
only in the interior design. Since this consisted of a single figure, we may 
conclude with considerable probability, if not with absolute certainty, that 
the cup was in the style of Epiktetos. 

The remaining vases signed ézro/naev only, some of which I know from 








1 Genelli, in his Z/lustrations of Homer (Iliad, fallen man to the ground. It would be in- 
xxii, 361-66), has introduced an exactly similar teresting to know whether Genelli originated 
little winged figure in the ‘Death of Hector’ this motive or borrowed it from some ancient 
which, with one hand, presses the head of the model. 
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personal inspection, and some from drawings which | have, are certainly from 
the hand of masters of the Epiktetan school.! 

The same holds good of two cups which should be added to the list of 
those signed ézro/ncev. 

The first is a cup in the Louvre,’ mentioned by Klein, under the head 
of vases with fragmentary inscriptions (J/ecistersign. p. 220). This cup, the 
diameter of which was considerable, is very much broken. Of the exterior 
design only three feet are preserved: the interior design, on the contrary, is 
complete ; an ephebos facing left is reclining on a couch with a drinking-horn 





Fie. C. 


in the right hand, and a cup, just touched in, in the left. To the left of this 
figure, as in all the other cups with this signature, stands the word ézo/yncev. 
The space to the right is intact, and shows no trace of any other letters. 





1 T should like to call attention to the fact collection (Klein, ZLieblingsinschrifien, p. 49, 
that the interior design of No, 8 in Klein, Brit. 9) with the love-name AOENOAOTOS$S 
Mus. 842 (E 52), represents a warrior taking 
aim with his arrow—a motive which will be kKAVOS. 
fully discussed in my Griech. Meisterschalen in 2 No. 603, Camp. 577. 
connection with the cup in the Bourguignon 
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The drawmg of the cup is extremely poor and slight. In all probability we 
may trace in it the hand of Painphaios. 

The second is the cup possessing an interior design only, which I neticed 
briefly in the Rém. Mitth. 1887, p. 169, No. 10. It comes from Chiusi, was 
purchased in Rome from a dealer in antiquities, and is now in the Archaco- 
logical Museum in Baltimore. The surface of the cup is much injured by 
damp, but it is quite certain that there was no further inscription than 
eroinoev beside the figure in the interior. The accompanying drawing (C) 
reproduces the motive of the figure, as far as it was preserved, one-half the 
size of the original. The simple design gains especial interest from the fact 
that it corresponds almost exactly with one on a cup of Euergides found in 





Corinth and published by Tsountas in the Hphem. Archeol. 1885, Pl. ITI. 2. 
The latter is reproduced here (2) by the kind permission of Professor Kuman- 
udes of Athens, from a tracing taken from the copy in the Ephemeris. It isa 
singular fact that the inscription on the little cup of Euergides is also abbre- 
viated. The words EVEPAIAESE can only be completed by the EMOIESEN 
found on the other cup. 

The task of assigning the cups signed ézro/noev only to individual 
masters (with some degree of certainty) will only become possible, perhaps, 
when we have complete series of copies of the works of those early artists. 
We do not possess a copy of a single cup of Epiktetos even, the chief master. 
of this group, which gives an exact and faithful reproduction of his style. 
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At present, Chachrylion and Pamphaios, Epiktetos and Chelis, Hermokrates 
and EKuergides, seem to have an equal claim to this one or that one among 
these vases. 

Attributions made by one archaeologist to-day on the ground of his 
private opinion, and rejected by another to-morrow who takes a different 
view, will not help us. This unhappy instability will never be put an end 
to by the publication of works which, like catalogues, group the vases 
together on the ground of certain external marks, but only by the multipli- 
cation of copies which faithfully reproduce the style of the originals. Trust- 
worthy scientific results will then follow of themselves. 


P. HArtwic. 
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MYTHOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


T.—Tue THREE DAUGHTERS OF CECROPs. 


ANY ove who investigates the mythology of Athens is confronted first 
and foremost by the figures of Cecrops and his daughters, Pandrosos, Herse, 
and Aglauros. Such shadowy personalities as Porphyrion, Kolanios, &c., are 
vbvious interpolations from other local cults, and as such gud Athens may be 
disregarded. In visiting the outlying demes Pausanias was told of other 
kings (P. i. 31, 5) who preceded Cecrops. Well and good for the demes, 
jealous of their local heroes and anxious to interpolate their names in the 
genealogical table of the pre-eminent Athens; but fer Athens herself, and 
for the Athenian Apollodorus (L70/. iii. 13, 8), it is with Cecrops the autoch- 
thon that the real live mythology of Athens begins—he is a person in art as 
well as in literary tradition. Above all, for our present purpose he has three 
famous daughters, whose personalities and activity are considerably more 
vital than that of their father. 


In dealing with Athenian local cults (I/ythology and Monuments of 


Ancient Athens, p. Xxxiii.), and especially on examining the ceremony of the 
Hersephoria, I was constantly haunted by the conviction that behind the 
personalities of these three sisters more was hidden than came to light on 
the surface. Father and daughters alike seemed to me too personal—if I 
may be allowed a seeming contradiction—to be mere impersonations. Cecrops 
we are usually told is the eponymous of the Cecropidae; his three daughters 
some mythologists hold are impersonations of the dew, a view I hope I 
have shown is unsatisfactory, if not untenable (op. cit. p. xxxiv.), or else they 
were incarnations of certain attributes and aspects of Athene, bearing to her 
much the same relation as Erectheus to Poseidon. If so, these incarnations 
are very vivacious, and their activity is strangely independent and even 
adverse to that of the goddess herself. Such solutions somehow fail to carry 
conviction. The subject has been so long and so ably investigated that it is 
with considerable deference I offer for criticism a solution I believe to be 
wholly novel. 

The conviction has slowly grown up in my mind that, in seeking for the 
significance of a mythological figure, the only fruitful method is to examine 
the cultus, Rites and ceremonies are the facts, and are of amazing perman- 
ence ; myths are the professed explanation of these facts, and shift and vary 
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with the mental development of generations of worshippers. I proceed, 
then, to examine the cults of the three sisters, reserving for the present the 
cult of the father Cecrops. 

At the outset one fact strikes us. Aglauros and Pandrosos had regular 
shrines and precincts known in historical times, Aglauros on the N. slope of 
the Acropolis (P. i. 18, 2) and Pandrosos to the west of the Erectheion 
(P. i. 26, 6)—shrines, it should be noticed in passing, quite distinct and 
apart: that of Pandrosos more intimately connected with the Athene and 
Erectheus cults on the Acropolis. Of a shrine, precinct, sanctuary of Herse, 
no mention is made. Ovid (Jet. ii. 739), probably feeling the difficulty, 
places Herse in a middle chamber between Aglauros and Pandrosos. 

Herse, then, has no recorded shrine. Has she a cult? At first the answer 
seems obvious: she has the all-important ceremony of the Hersephoria, to 
which she gave her name. A glance at facts, however, shows that this is not 
the case. We can have no better authority than inscriptions, which deal with 
actual ritual statements and records, not with the often merely poetical fancies 
of literature. Three inscriptions deal with the Hersephoria as follows : 

C.I.A. iii. 887, ...[r9v éavtdv| Ovyatépa Na[v]ovotparny €[ppnpopr- 
cacav ’AOnva] ondad: cai Ilavdpoo[w avéOnkar é|ri iepjas KadXor[ods]. 

CLA. iii. 318, “Epondopos B. EitecOvia[s] év “Aypats. 

CLA. ii. 319, ‘Epondopas B. [Ts O€ucdos]. 

One thing is clear: Herse was not the object (so far as the evidence of 
inscriptions goes) of the Hersephoria. The only sister mentioned, ic. if 
Kochler’s restoration of C./.A. iii. 887 be correct, is Pandrosos; her con- 
nection with Athene, &c., Themis, and Eileithyia, will be noted later. 
Against the evidence of inscriptions such literary statements as that of 
Istros (Sehol. Aristoph. Lys. 643), tH yap “Epon roprrevovor tH Kéxpotros 
Ovyatpi, weigh light on the scale; the yap betrays the prejudice of 
the etymologist. Moreover, to put one literary passage against another, 
Athenagoras (Zeg. c. 1) says, ’AypavrA@ ’“A@nvaio: Kal TeXeTAs Kal puoTHpLa 
dyovot kat Ilavépdo@, where, as the Hersephoria was a typical mystery, the 
omission of Herse is at least significant. I take it, then, that Herse is a 
mere etymological eponymous of the festival Hersephoria—a senseless double of 
Pandrosos put in to make up the sisters to the convenient canonical three of the 
Charites ; as such, for mythological purposes, she falls out of our investigation, 
It is worth noting that the Athenian women seem to have held her useless 
to swear by, another note of unsubstantial personality—xata yap Tijs 
"Aypatrov w@pvvov xata dé THs Ilavépocov oraviwrepoyv (Schol. Avristoph. 
Thesm. 533). 

We are left, then, with Pandrosos and Aglauros. These can certainly not 
be resolved into equivalents; their shrines, their cults, their characters, are 
all alike diverse, even antagonistic. Take Pandrosos first, and first her cult. 
The inscription quoted leaves, if it be correctly restored, no doubt that the 
Hersephoria was in her honour; further, though Pausanias does not distinctly 
state that there was any connection, he describes the ceremonial of the 
Hersephoria immediately after his mention (i. 27, 2) of the Pandroseion. 
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What we know of the Hersephoria can, as I have shown elsewhere (J/ythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. xxxiii. and 102), be supplemented by 
our knowledge of the analogous Thesmophoria. The scholiast on Lucian 
(Dial. Merety, 211), and Clement of Alexandria in the Protrepticus (14, 15 P), 
both distinctly state that the ceremonies of the Thesmophoria, Arretophoria 
(i.e. Hersephoria) and the (obscure) Skirophoria were substantially the same, 
and the clue to the meaning of all three is in the words of the scholiast: 
Kal ayeTa TOV avTOV NOYoY ExoVcA TEpl THS TOY KapTaV yEevérEws Kai TIS 
Tov avOpwrwr oropas. My object for the present is not to elucidate the 
festival, which has indeed, with abundant analogies from the rites of primitive 
peoples of all parts of the world, been fully expounded by Mr. J. G. Frazer 
in his Golden Bough, vol. 11, 44-48, but rather to show how the analogy of 
these festivals lets out the secret of the nature and significance of Pandrosos. 
Setting aside the Skirophoria, we know that the Thesmophoria was a primi- 
tive rite carried on by women in honour of the Earth-goddess both at Athens 
and Megara, and probably at many other places. I say advisedly of the Earth- 
goddess, because, though it was associated later with the names of Demeter and 
Persephone, it probably preceded the formation of their myth. The women 
of Athens accounted among their various conservative excellences that ‘ they 
kept the Thesmophoria as they always used to do’ (Aristoph. Eec/, 223). The 
meaning of the ‘Epandopors B. U's O€ucdos thus becomes clear. Pandrosos, 
goddess of all young things, is pone other than a form of Ge Themis, who is 
but the earlier aspect of Demeter Thesmophoros. Ge had, we know, not oniy 
a statue on the Acropolis (P. i. 24, 3) as Karpophoros, but also a sanctuary 
as Kourotrophos just at the entrance to the Acropolis gates (P. i. 22, 3), 
éote dé kai [js Kovpotpodou cai Anpuntpos tepov Xrons ; the goddesses, so 
near akin—in fact the one but the later form of the other—-seem to have 
had a sanctuary in common. The foundation was of great antiquity, and 
attributed to Erichthonios. Suidas, swb voc. Kourotrophos, says: Koupotpogos 
TH. tadrn 6é Oicat gaol To mpa@tov ’EptyOovoyv é€v ’Axpotrorer: kal Bwpov 
isptcacba yapw arodibovta tH IH tev Tpofpetwv x.7.r. Pandrosos, as 
(according to Apollodorus and Pausanias) faithful keeper of the chest, gains 
a new significance seen to be one and the same with the actual Karth-mother 
Ge. She could not violate her own trust—she who was essentially Kouro- 
trophos. Themis is substantially Earth, earth when cultivated and owned by 
ordered men, a somewhat later conception than the primitive earth the 
mother. We observe the same sequence in the precedence of the oracle 
at Delphi— 
TpOTov pev evyy THdE TpecBevw Oewv 
Thy TpeTopavtwy aia: éx dé Ths Our. 
Aesch. Hum. 1, 2, 


where Themis is clearly but the later form of Gaia. We know from Clement 
of Alexandria that the aoppynta Tis O€usdos were of the same significance as 
those of the Thesmophoria (Profrcp. 86). The “Epondopos 8. EinecOuias 
év “Aypats has a less obvious connection; but in the old primitive days, 
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when every god was a god of all work, that Pandrosos-Ge-Kourotrophos- 
Karpophoros should also be Eileithyia would present no difficulties. I fancy 
that the Eileithyia, so consistently present at the birth of Athene, was no 
mere late impersonation, but this early Earth-goddess, 

The figure of Ge-Pandrosos-Themis was bit by bit effaced by the more 
splendid personality of her later double Demeter. With Ge Pandrosos had 
also faded the image of her old original husband Hermes, god of fertility— 
not however without leaving some, if dim, traces on the Areopagos (P. i. 28, 6) 
ketrae 6€ cal [Idovtev cai “Eps cal Wjs a@yadwa. Still more important is 
the ancient image (kept in the temple of Athene Polias) of wood, entirely 
concealed by myrtle boughs, and said to be the offering of Cecrops (P. 1. 27, 1). 
A statue so ancient and so carefully preserved must have been of very early 
and very great ritual importance ; I hazard the conjecture—a mere conjecture 
—that the other ancient image of the Acropolis, later associated with the 
name of the dominant Athene, may have been the familiar correlative of 
Hermes, this very Ge Pandrosos. It is curious that Tertullian says (Ap. 16) 
‘et tamen quanto distinguitur a crucis stipite Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria 
quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno prostat.’ Literary tradition 
leaves us with another curious reminiscence of some link between Hermes 
and a Cecrops’ daughter. In the story as told by Ovid, a story to which, 
when we come to Agraulos, I shall have occasion to return, Hermes woos 
Herse ; but by another tradition (Ptolemaios in Schol. //. A 334 and Pollux, 
viii. 103) Pandrosos was his bride, and his son by her was Keryx, the 
eponymous ancestor of the priestly «jpuxes of Eleusis—a tradition which 
again brings Pandrosos very appropriately into contact with the Demeter 
eyele. It is true that tradition here, as constantly, with reference to the 
sisters is very confused, and each sister is in turn given indifferently to 
Hermes; but as Herse has been shown to be non-existent, and as Aglauros 
will shortly be shown to have had a very different husband, only Pandrosos 
remains. Very possibly the similarity in name—Herse, Hermes—led to their 
being linked together ; as again, when conjointly they are given as parents to 
Kephalos, a perfectly unmeaning piece of genealogy. 





I pass to the third sister, Aglauros, considering first her cult, which 
throws, as in the case of Pandrosos, a curious light on her special attitude in 
the myths told of her, which at once are proved to be purely aetiological. 

No author, no inscription, connects the name of Agraulos with the 
Hersephoria ; her festival was of widely different significance, and this festival 
was the Plynteria. Hesychius says: [Auvtjpia: éopth ’AOjvnow, hv ért TH 
Aypavnou tis Kéxpotros Ovyatpos Timi ayovow ; and Photius, Lex. p. 127: 
Ta pev Udvvtnpia hace dia tov Odvatov ths Aypadrov évTos EviavTovD pH 
mrvvOjnvar écOhtas, 0’ cttw mrvvOelcas THY dvoyaciay AaBeiv TavTH>Y. 
Toeptfer (Attische Genealogie, p. 133) has put together what is known of the 
ceremonial, and has shown clearly that it was a festival of purification and 
atonement. The image of Pallas was taken down, stripped of its raiment, 
and carried in procession to the sea, washed, and returned to its place. Other 
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cathartic ceremonies took place, among them the carrying of the wada0n 
nyntpia. Photius says, sub voc.: hyntpla: radrdOn hv cixov iv év TH TomTH 
tov IIduvrnplov pépovorr. 

A second important function of Aglauros was that of one of the @eol 
tatopes. She comes first on the roll given by Pollux (viii. 106): to Topes Oeol 
"Aypavnros Evuaduos “Apns Zedis Oartrw AdvEo ‘Hyenovn: the oath was 
taken actually in the Agraulion (Dem. xix. 303 tov év 7d Tis ’AyAadpov TeV 
é€dnBeav Spxov). Why one of the dew-sisters should head the list, and her 
name be immedidiately followed by that of Ares Enyalios, has long been a 
problem to mythologists. We may note here that oaths were frequently 
taken by underworld gods whose character was known to be avenging. A 
further sinister light is thrown on the nature of Agraulos by a chance 
reference to her worship at Salamis in Cyprus. Porphyry (Le Abst. ii. 54) 
in enumerating instances of human sacrifice, says: év 8¢ TH viv Larapive 
mpotepov Sé Kopwvidi dvopafouévn pnvi kata Kumpious “Adpodioiw éOvero 
avOpwros 7H ’Aypatr\w TH Kéxpotros kai viudns Aypavridos. Kal dvéueve 
70 €O0s dypt Tov Atopyndouvs ypover: eita petéBarev date TH Atourder Tov 
avOpwrov OvecOar vp’ Eva 5é TwepiBorov 6 Te Ths "AOnvas vews Kat 6 THs 
"Aypatrou Kal Aropndovs. 6 S& chayiatopevos id Tov ebnBav ayopevos 
Tpis tmepilet tov Bwpov: érevta oO iepeds adtov oyyn Erraev Kal obTws 
avtov émi tv vnobeicay mipav @doxadTifev. Porphyry goes on to say 
that Diphilos, King of Cyprus, commuted the human sacrifice for that 
of an ox. 

Agraulos, then, at Athens was sworn by in conjunction with Ares, and in 
conjunction with Diomedes at Cyprus had a human sacrifice. That she once 
had a human sacrifice at Athens is more than possible, as the constant story 
that Agraulos threw herself down from a precipice, or sacrificed herself for 
her country, is probably aetiological. Diomedes, it has long been recognized, 
is but the heroic form of the god Ares; and of the god not only in his later 
warlike but in his earlier chthonic aspect. 

Agraulos, then, in her cultus is associated with Ares; in mythology the 
connection is definitely formulated by so good an authority as Apollodorus 
(iii, 14, 2): "Aypavrou pév odv cai "Apeos “AXkimmn yiverat. To such a 
genealogy I should attach little importance, could it not be based on an identity 
of cultus. It gains, however, some additional weight as forming part of the 
aetiological myth respecting the Areopagos. In discussing the connection 
of the Areopagos and the cult of the Erinyes, I have elsewhere (J/ythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 563) fallen into the error of supposing 
that Ares ‘had originally nothing whatever to do with the Areopagos.’ Ares 
as the war-god of Homer, the only aspect in which [I had then considered 
him, had indeed little or no connection; but Ares, god of the under- 
world, Ares of Thebes, Ares husband of Agraulos, had everything to do with 
the hill of the Semnae. It is time to ask who was the original wife of 
Ares—who was the ancient, underworld goddess worshipped with such rites 
at Cyprus confirmed by oaths at Athens? The scholiast on the Antigone 
(126) states very clearly ; speaking of the birth of the Kadmos snake, he says : 
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éyéyover 0 Spaxwy é€& “Apews cai Tirdeoons 'Epivios. The old Theban 
underworld powers were Ares and Tilphossa Erinys. As was long ago seen 
by Tiimpel, the Erinys, no Jess than Ares, ever haunted the heroes of Thebes. 
The sinister aspect of Aglauros is now clear enough, and even Ovid is 
haunted by its remembrance. Aglauros is the envious sister ; she, Gorgon- 
like, has the power to petrify, a power expressed so often in these late forms 
of myths by its action on herself— 


letalis hiems paullatim in pectora venit—Ovid, J//, ii. 827. 


To Aglauros belongs the snake; she brought it to Athens—the snake 
which signifies, I think, always primarily things chthonic in their sinister, not 
their fruitful aspect. She lent her snake to Erichthonios, and when the cult 
of Erinys, through the medium of Persephone, became blended with that of 
the Earth-goddess to Demeter, the snake like all else Athene took to 
herself, with better right perhaps, as I shall hope to show another time, than 
we have hitherto supposed. Briefly to resume. 

1. Of the three Cecropidae I believe Herse to be merely eponymous of 
the Hersephoria. 

2. Pandrosos I believe to be the old earth-goddess Gaia Themis Eileithyia, 
probably also Anesidora and Pandora, later supplanted by Demeter Thes- 
mophoros. Her cult the Hersephoria, and her figure in mythology and art 
that of the fvithful sister, the true Kourotrophos. Her original husband 
Hermes. 

3. Aglauros I believe to be the Attic and Cyprian form Erinys Tilphossa, 
wife of Enyalios Ares, whose cult, so far as it can be traced back, was 
indigenous at Thebes, Her festival the Plynteria. 

4. The whole story I feel is a clear instance of the action of two 
mythological laws long ago pointed out by H. D. Miiller, but too often 
forgotten : 

(a) That in the Herote mythology of a city will be found much of the 
history of those who were originally its gods. 

(4) That in the fusion of tribes and tribal cults the cult that belongs to 
the weaker tribe keeps only its goddess; the god gud god is effaced, or the 
connection between god and goddess obscured. 

Of the old tribal couples Ares and Erinys-Agraulos, Hermes and 
Pandrosos, Agraulos and Pandrosos survive, but only as heroines, and 
henceforth for orthodox mythology they appear under the presidency of 
a common father, Cecrops. 

I reserve for a future paper the questions of the fatherhood and signifi- 
cance of Cecrops, of the connection of Erichthonios with the group, and of 
the relations of Athene both to Cecrops and his daughters and to 
{richthonios. 

JANE KE. Harrison, 


H.S.—VOL. XII. BB 
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VITRUVIUS’ ACCOUNT OF THE GREEK STAGE. 


AN interesting contrast may be drawn between the results obtained 
from the study of Vitruvius in the early years of the sixteenth century and 
the exposition of his meaning and text by the scholars of to-day. This con- 
trast is almost always to the advantage of the latter-day scholars. Archaeo- 
lozy has done everything in recent times to clear up by consideration of 
existing monuments a host of difficulties not dreamed of in the days of the 
tenaissance, and archaeologists—so far as they are agreed as to the testi- 
mony of recent discoveries—have little or nothing to learn from remote 
predecessors. But a serious disagreement exists among them in regard to 
the stage of the Greek theatre. This want of agreement is reflected in the 
current interpretations of a difficult passage in Vitruvius. About this very 
passage the scholars of the early Renaissance were agreed, and since their 
explanation of it differs in some material respects from any now offered, it 
may be of some use to us to-day. 

The Florentine Leo Battista Alberti! reproduced the meaning of 
Vitruvius, without undertaking to construe his text, then very corrupt. In 
1511 was printed the text of Vitruvius which, in spite of many subsequent 
labours, has bravely held its own up to the present day. This text we owe 
to Fra Giocondo,? a Franciscan friar who was equally great as an inspiring 
teacher, a painstaking scholar, and a daring and original architect.’ The 
condition of the text in the three first editions was lamentable, as appears in 
the passage describing the Greek theatre which especially concerns the 
present inquiry. The second (1496) and the third (1497) both reproduce an 
absurd and confusing printer’s blunder made in the first (1484-1492), and all 


1 See his De re acdificatoria, posthumously — Pliny’s Letters, by his remarkable elucidations of 
published, Florence 1485, passim. Caesar’s Commentaries, published at Venice 

°-M. Vitruvius per Tocundum solito casti- (1517), reprinted by Giunta (1520) at Basle 
gatior factus eum figuris et tabula ut iam legi (1521) and finally in a sumptuous folio, Paris 
et intelligi possit...limpressum Venetiis ac  (1543.) See forhis pains in collecting MSS. the 
magis G unquam alio tempore emendatum: dedication of this work to Giuliano de’ Medici. 
stumptu mira q diligentia Ioannis de Tridino Also he there speaks of a meeting of scholars 
alias Tacuino. Anno Domini. M.D.XI. Die. xxii. at Venice where his text was discussed in detail, 
Maii Regnante inclyto Duce Leonardo Laure- His architectural abilities caused him to be 
dano. Dedicated to Pope Julius II, employed by the Emperor Maximilian, Louis 

3 On his teaching see note (17) below. His XII. of France, Pope Leo X. and the Venetian 
scholarship is known by his editio princeps of | Republic. 
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three leave uncorrected the copyist’s blunder which defaces the MSS, and must 
be discussed below. These confusions, added to its real diffculty, made this 
passage a byword from the first. Budé* refers to Vitruvius on the theatre, 
and then, not without a touch of grim humour, he adds: “But not every 
man can go to Corinth, the proverb says.” 

The diagram and sketch-plan now redrawn by the kindness of 
Mr. R. W. Schultz and published on a slightly reduced scale will be found 
in the folio edition of Vitruvius, Venice 1511, on pp. 52 verso and 53 recto. 





The same reappear much reduced in size in the octavo reprint (1523) ° of 
the Florentine revision published by Giunta in 1513.° 
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DIAGRAM. 


On the diagram the two ares drawn in black are Fra Giocondo’s, and will 
be explained later on. For the present I substitute for them a continuation 
which is shown in the black-dotted lines on /f and 07 /' (o = the centre, 7 


4 See his Annotationes in Pandectas, under 


the rubrie ‘*ex lege Athletas.” 

5 M. Vitruvii de architectura libri decem, 
summa diligentia recogniti atq: excusi. This 
is a reprint of the 1513 octavo, both being 
dedicated in identical terms to Guiliano de’ 
Medici. But the plan and diagram for the 
Greek theatre is taken in the 1523 edition, not 


from its exemplar of 1513, but from the 1511 
edition. 

6 Vitruvius iterunm ect Frontinus a Iucundo 
revisi repurgatique quantum ex collatione 
licuit. In this edition there is a revision of 
the marginal key to Fra Giocondo’s diagram 
of 1511 which was abandoned in the latest 
edition (1523). 
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VITRUVIUS’ 
and 7 = intersections with ce”), These are required alike by the sketch- 
plan and the diagram of Fra Giocondo, as well as by his text of Vitruvius. 

The use of paraphrase and digression in explaining this passage is 
clearly justified, but might not be necessary in the present case if Fra 
Giocondo himself had explained his plan and diagram instead of leaving them 
simply confronted by the Vitruvian text which runs as follows :— 

In Graecorum theatris non omnia iisdem rationibus sunt facienda, quod 
primum in ima circinatione, ut in Latino trigonorum iii, in eo quadratorum 
trium anguli circinationis lineam tangunt, et cuius quadrati latus est proxi- 
mum scaenae praeciditque curvaturam circinationis ea regione designatur 
finitio proscaenii, et ab ea regione ad extremam circinationem curvaturae 
parallelos linea designatur, in qua constituitur frons scaenae, per centrumque 
orchestrae a proscaenil regione parallelos linea describitur et qua secat cir- 
cinationis lineas dextra ac sinistra in cornibus hemicyclii centra signantur, et 
cireino conlocato in dextro ab intervallo sinistro circumagitur circinatio ad 
proseaenii dextvam partem. item centro conlocato in sinistro cornu ab inter- 
vallo dextro circumagitur ad proscaenii sivistram partem. ita tribus centris 
hae descriptione ampliorem habent orchestram Graeci et scaenam recessiorem 
minoreque latitudine pulpitum, quod Xoyetoy appellant, ideo quod eco 
tragici ac comici actores in scaena peragunt, reliqui autem artifices suas per 
orchestram praestant actiones itaque ex eo scaenici et thymelici graece 
separatim nominantur, eius logei altitudo non minus debet esse pedum x., 
non plus duodecim, De Architectura, V. viii. 

The explanation of the above suggested by Fra Giocondo’s diagram and 
sketch-plan is indeed unavoidably complicated to-day by what seems to me 
its misconception in the Vitruvian commentaries that have appeared since 
1511-1523. Having fixed upon the situation of the scena, (y g’ in the 
diagram, 7 in the sketch-plan), we are required to describe a circumference, as 
shown in the diagram. Then we must inscribe three squares,—only one of 
which concerns the present inquiry,—and let ¢ ec’ the side lying next the 
scena,’—Green-room building it may be called,—be the jinitio proscenti. By 
this is meant the forward boundary line ending the proscenium space, marked 
? 7" onthe diagram. 

The sense attached by Fra Giocondo to proscenium here is given by 
his townsman and enthusiastic pupiis as follows :-— 

‘That space on either side of the pulpitum reaching to the forward wall 
of the scena (ad extremam scenam) which was left vacant was called by the 


Greeks Proscenium. 


Used 


7 oxnvn or scent lad various meanings. 


strictly, in a context where the other parts of 
the stage-building are explained, it has usually 
the most primitive of its meanings as here. 
The stricter and earlier meaning of mpoorqror, 
or proscenium, corresponded to this meaning of 
scend, and designated a mask which screened 
There might or might not 


the scene from view. 


Let no man opine that here were the sides of the scena,’ 


lie between ayacant space (as in Fra Giocondo’s 
diagran). See Dr. J. Sommerbrodt, De 
slesehyli re scenica, part II. (1851) and III. 
(1858). 

8 Julii Caesaris Sealigeri, ‘ De Comoedia ac 
Tragoedia’ in vol. iii, of Gronovius’ Thesaurus 
(1699). 


See also his Scacnica collecta, 1876. 
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But the finitiéo proscenii was a part of the proscenium, and was far more im- 
portant than the useless space behind it. To this finitio proscenii, without 
reference to Scaliger’s vacant space, applies Perrault’s definition: ‘ Le 
Proscenium estoit la face de la scéne qui estoit ornée de colonnes.” Fra 
Giocondo’s Greek proscenium, then, was a narrow unused space in front of 
the scena, bounded by a row of columns which stood on the line marked 
jinitio proscentt on his diagram. To this jfinitio proscenii would apply, I 
think, the definition of the Greek proscenium sometimes given on the 
authority of Dr. Dérpfeld to-day.” But there is a difference, for Fra Giocondo 
interrupts this line of columns by the forward projection of the pulpituin 
(Noyetov). Moreover, for reasons to be entered into below, he indicates in 
tront of the finitio proscenti a second proscenium which is clearly that of 
the Romau theatre and need not here be taken into account. It may be 
added that the forward projecting stage (Aoyezov) is spoken of by Bulengerus 
and by Sealiger as a part of the orchestra. Their plain meaning is that it 
projected into the orchestra from the forward line of the proscenium. Sealiger 
also says that this stage was always of wood and removable. 

Returning now to Vitruvius, the second line which he requires to be 
drawn is yg’ tangent to the circle and parallel to the finitio proscenti just 
drawn, This line is the /rous scenve, and separates the scena from the unused 
space in front. Vitruvius next requires us to draw a third line parallel to 
the two others, which shall pass through the centre of the orchestra. This 
third line is a diameter, as all now agree, for schemes like Rode’s second, 
Schoenborn’s and Albert Mueller’s first‘! have been finally condemned. 
Vitruvius now requires us to use two new centres, / on the spectators’ left, 
and e on the right. Put your compass, Vitruvius says, at ¢ (on the play- 
goer’s right), measure off the radius toward his left, and then describe the 
are ov cutting ¢ ev, the right hand portion of the proscenium—ad proscenti 
dextram parten. 

9 Abrégé des din livres @ Architecture de poses, Was confused by Vitruvius with the Aoyetor 
Vitruve, Paris, 1674, and 1681. An Italian pure and simple. Dr. Dorpfeld thinks that 


translation appeared in 1747, and English Vitruvius gives a correct plan with the right 


ones in 1692, 1703 and 1729. Perrault makes names attached to its component parts, but is 
led into the confusion above noted by mis- 


nowhere any attempt to reconcile this definition 
understanding the way in which plays had been 


with his very different account of the Greek 
proscenium in his two translations, Paris, 1673 represented. The Greck authors at his com- 
and 1684. mand took for granted the distinction between 

Tf | rightly understand Dr. Dorpfeld’s  Aoyetov and @eodoyetov, and therefore did not 
explain it, Dr. Dorpfeld thinks. 

M See Rode’s Kupfer zu Vitrur’s zchn Biicher 
line of the proscenium, then the proscenti pul- — &e. Berlin 1801, Schoenborn’s is in the Zeit- 
pitum—on this phrase see note (16) below—is — schrift fiir Alterthums Missenschaft 1853 (Nos. 
the Aoyetoy built in front of this line. So far 40 and 41), Albert Mueller’s first is in the 
he agrees substantially with Fra Giocondo.  Philologus (1863) vol. xxiii. The common 
But, according to Dr. Dérpfeld, the proscenium feature of them all is their attempt to distin- 
was at the same time the mask-front or facade — guish between the centrwa orchestrac and the 
of the seen, and also—-because of the interval centre of the circle originally drawn. This, as 
A. Mueller has himself shown, contradicts the 


view, Which he has kindly communicated to me, 
he regards the finitio proseenii as the forward 


between it and the masked scena—a second 
Aoyetor, ic. the Geordoyetov. This last, he sup- plain meaning of Vitruvius. 
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360 VITRUVIUS’ 
Here following Marini’s text of 1836, Rose and Mueller-Struebing correct 
all the MSS. and read sinistram tor dextram. Fra Giocondo, whose reading 
I have italicized, gives with all the MSS. devtram. 

Put your compass now, Vitruvius proceeds, at / on the playgoer’s left, 
measure off the radius toward his right, and then describe the are ¢7 to 
rc’e'', the left hand portion of the proscenium—ad proscenti sinistram parten. 

Here Fra Giocondo makes the correction which Marini and Rose think 
should be’ made above. They of course leave the MS. reading dextram un- 
corrected in this place. - All admit that correction must be made in one place 
There is nothing in any MS. to justify either correction as 
avainst the other. The decisive reason which led Fra Gioconds to correct the 
second rather than the first dextvam was plainly his understanding of the 
general architectural context, and he is the only great architect who was also a 
great scholar by whom this question has been debated. Rose and Marini 
on the other hand decided to change the first deatram and leave the second, 
because there had been much trouble in making any sense out of Fra 
This difticulty connected itself with controversial questions 
about right and left." This will become clear by an examination of Rode’s 
and Schoenborn’s and Albert Mueller’s plans already alluded to. The relief 
attorded by Rose’s text, published in 1867, encouraged Wecklein to offer a 
new explanation, and Albert Mueller very soon recanted his first explanation 
and substituted a new one.!® Indeed a very strong case might be made out 
in favour of Marini’s text, if its adoption in Germany, which has been 
very general, had resulted in any explanation which commanded universal 
or even general assent. Unhappily the reverse is the case, as may be seen 
in the three last German Handbooks. In Hermann’s Lehrluch (1888), 
Baumeister’s Denh:inaeler (1888), and Iwan Mueller’s Handbuch (1890), will 
be found three diagrams to fit this passage of Vitruvius. In each of these 
the ares drawn from the right and left centres of Vitruvius produce results in 
regard to stage and orchestra not favoured by the other two. 

The fact is that no one since Fra Giocondo has been able to make plain 
why Vitruvius attached so much importance to the drawing of the last two 
circles and Claude Perrault’s criticism ' applies to all subsequent attempts, in- 
cluding his own, at understanding their function. One exception should however 
be made in favour of Schneider.’ Of these two circles then the first one drawn 


or the other. 


Giocondo’s text. 


hisown. Fra Giocondo had no difficulty what- 
ever in dealing with right and left. 

13 For Wecklein’s diagram see the Philologus 
1871, p. 435 ff. of vol. xxxi. A. Muelley’s first 
appeared in 1873, and is reproduced in 
Hermann’s Lehrbuch. 

14 Perrault—the well-known architect of 


2 See Marini’s note on the passage, foiio 
edition, Rome, 1836. ‘At... . in sibimetipsis 
contradicentes pro dextero cornu intellexerunt 
manum spectatorum, dvinde 
partem —declaraverunt 

Non est credibile 
voluisse eamdem rem 


prius dexteram 
dexteram — proscenti 

spectatorum  sinistram. 
Vitruvium considerare 


in eodem loco sub dupliciaspectu. Non secunda 
vox dexteram sed prima mutetur in sinistram.’ 
For some of the accounts, like those of Gallianus 
and Polenus to which Marini alludes, see Le- 
monius’ dissertation, St. Petersburg, 1850. He 
there criticizes five diagrams and gives a sixth of 


Colbert and Louis XIV.—says in a note to his 
translation : ‘ Le mystére de ces trois cercles est 
une chose bien obscure ou bien inutile.’ 

1G, K. W. Schneider’s plan is in his 
‘Attisches Theaterwesen ’ 1835. It must be 
admitted that his stage has a most ridiculous 
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brings us, at its intersection with the initio proscenii, to the right hand 
limit of the pulpitum, while the second brings us to the left hand limit of 
the same. 

Returning now to the text, after thus drawing the circles with Fra 
Giocondo and Schneider, we find Vitruvius saying: ‘Thus the Greeks obtain, 
by using three centres an orchestra that is roomier (ampliorvem), a scena 
that lies further back (vecessiorvem), and a pulpitum or logeion, as the Greeks call 
it, which is narrower (minore latitudine). 

Vitruvius thus requires us to refer to the Roman theatre and stage, and the 
comparison is made easy because the Roman stage is well understood to-day 
through existing remains. If comparison be made according to the require- 
ments of Vitruvius the differences which he enumerates will all appear 
Only we must use the Roman stage as we know it rather than the Roman 
stage as Vitruvius describes it. This is because Vitruvius insists upon a 
feature in the Roman stage which he really borrows from the Greeks, namely 
the pulpitum proscenit. This is apparently an invention of Vitruvius, one 
of those ‘refinements in practice not observed by his predecessors nor fol- 
lowed by his successors.” The Roman Theatre was after all only a modified 
type of the Greek theatre changed to suit the New Comedy and thus adapted to 
the plays of Terence and Plautus. Applied to this type of theatre the words 
scena and proscenium have anew meaning. Scena takes the place of pro- 
scenium, and proscenium is applied to the pulpitum. Hence the comparison 
required by Vitruvius is between the pulpitum of the Greek and the pulpi- 
tum-proscenium, not the proscenii pulpitum, of the Roman theatre. The 
only thing which the proscenit pulpitum of Vitruvius can mean is a small 
temporary stage built on the centre of the larger and permanent proscenium - 
stage. And this is what Scaliger and Fra Giocondo make it out to be. 

The closing words of Vitruvius on the Greek theatre sum up the results 
of the comparison just made. Just these differences, says our author, were 
forced on the Greeks because only their tragedians and comedians performed 
on the stage, whereas the others, the artijices, went through with their per- 
formance up and down the orchestra (per orchestra), This circumstance in 
fact leads the Greeks to distinguish the former as scenici from the latter whom 
they call thymelici. The height of the raised stage occupied by these tragici 
and comici must be, says Vitruvius, ten feet at least and twelve feet at 
most. And here ends that part of Vitruvius’ account of the Greek theatre 
which concerns the stage. If we take the temporary wooden pulpitum, (e) on 
Fra Giacondo’s sketch-plan, to have been ten or twelve feet above the 
orchestra-level, the difficulties are insurmountable. Accordingly we must 
either suppose with Dr. Dorpfeld that Vitruvius confused the Aoyetov with 


shape,—like that of a ship’s prow,—but he uses 16 Quoted from a review of Wilkins’ Vitruvius 
the two circles last drawn to determine the ina MS. note toa Bodleian Vitruvius, Douce V. 
position of the stage (Aoyefov), and so far  subt. 2. Compare on the proscenti pulpituin 
agrees with Fra Giocondo: but Schneider is Perrault’s shrewd remark that the phrase 
too much hampered by the words of Vitruvius applies rather to the Greek than to the Roman 
and his details therefore are impracticable. theatre. 
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the @eodoyetov, but only so far as the dimension of height was concerned, or 
we must believe” that our author had in mind such a theatre as that of 
Cuiculum (Djemila) where the level of the. orchestra was considerably below 
that of the scena-floor. See Amable Ravoisi¢, Heploration Scientifique de 
? Algérie. This last would not be a Greck theatre, but a transitional type, 
between the earlier Greek and the later or Roman theatre. 

And now some account must be given first of the ares o uf and o 7 /’ which 
I have added in Fra Giocondo’s diagram, second of the double proscenium 
which he provides, the Greek proscenium //. and tie Roman proscenium 7. 
I have regarded the departure of Fra Giocondo from Vitruvius’ literal direc- 
tions for drawing the second and third circles as a device for greater clearness 
in teaching. In practice he found it less confusing to accomplish what 
Vitruvius had in mind by a method of his own: ‘I will simplify the matter,’ 
we can almost hear him say, when his pupils were dazed by the Vitruvian 
directions about a centre to the left, a radius to the right and an are to the 
left, ‘Take your centre at / to the /e/¢, measure otf your radius toward the 
left b', and from there describe your are until you cut the /rons scence on the 
left at f’ Similarly take your other centre at c, on the wight, measure oft 
your radius toward c’ on the vigit, and describe your arc until it touches the 
Srons scenae at f, on the right. Produce both these ares unti] they intersect 
the jfinitio proscenti ec’ e' c”’,—the matter isa simple one and I need not 
draw the ares further. Now these two points (7 and 2) of intersection 
with ec” ec’, are the limits to the right and left of the forward projecting 
pulpitum shown at ¢ on my sketch-plan.’ 

My reason for thinking that Fra Giocondo’s arcs were thus produced in 
thought by him isthat the limits of the pu/pitum are determined on_ his 
sketch-plan in the manner just described. If any doubter should object, then 
I should appeal to Vitruvius and, neglecting Fra Giocondo’s ares entirely, 
I should should draw onf and ovjf according to the letter of Vitruvius’ 
instructions. After that I should proceed as Fra Giocondo has done 1m his 
sketch-plan. 

As for the introduction into his diagram of the Roman proscenium 7 in 
front of the finitio proscenii, behind which lies the Greek proscenium /, that 
can also be explained as a teacher’s device to make plain the difference be- 





‘I had the 


7 Possibly these two ways of accounting for 
the error of Vitruvius’ mistake should be com- 
bined. He makes no mention of the @eoAoyeior, 
and probably did not know its function. Find- 
ing his authorities giving its height at ten or 
twelve feet, he might refer for better under- 
standing to existing theatres of the Cuiculum 
type. There the Aoyetoy was of the height in 
question and so he was justified in a confusion 
between it and the @ceodroyetov. 

18 In his commentary on the 
fol. cii. 1532 edition, 


Pandects, 
Budé 


verso in the 


gives a sketch of the teaching by Fra Giocondo, 


and refers especially to Vitruvius : 
good fortune to get, while reading that book, 
the help of a most rare preceptor, Jucundus 
tke Friar, then king’s architect, a man of con- 
summate antiquarian lore. Not only by speech 
but with his pencil (graphidi) did he explain 
what we were seeking to understand. Those 
were the times when I emended my Vitruvius 
at my ease.’...For the testimony of Scaliger and 
others on this saine point, see the Swpplementum 
Francisci. 


al Scriptores trium ordinum 8, 


Ree. Lucas Waddingers, Rome, 1806. 
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tween the earlier and the later sense of proscenium.. It is also possible that 
Fra Giocondo may have had two minds about the matter, though this is 
unlikely. Fra Giocondo would in fact have belied the times in which he 
lived if he had not kept the Roman theatre and the Roman stage before 
his pupils even when he was discoursing about the Greek stage. In 
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SKETCH-PLAN. 


those days the centre of interest was in things Roman far more than it is 
now. Perhaps for that reason Vitruvius was easier of approach, and could 
more readily be explained in those days than in these. It is at least certain 
that, like the pupils of Fra Giocondo and like Bulengerus (De Theatro, 
1603), Vitruvius was primarily concerned with things Roman. This is 
true in spite of a certain pedantry which inclined Vitruvius to suggest Greek 
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improvements,—as in the case of his Roman proscenii pulpitum. One of 
his very earliest and most competent critics, Politian’s friend the Florentine 
architect Leo Battista Alberti, cleverly summed up the matter in 1485 by 
complaining that Vitruvius was Greek to the Romans and Roman to the 
Greeks. The one building of which we know Vitruvius to have been 
architect was in fact a Roman basilica. In the forties nearly twenty years 
after Friar Giocondo’s death the Vitruvian academy at Rome went about 
with the most ambitious plans, and one thing which may be traced back 
to their schemes is undoubtedly the last building planned by Palladio, Fra 
Giocondo's townsman,—I mean the Roman stage begun at Verona threc 
months before the great architect died in August 1580, and finished by his 
son in 1584. It stands to-day a monument of the study of Vitruvius in 
the 16th century.” 

What very different results the latest study of Vitruvius has brought 
about, we have already seen. Instead of borrowing from contact with great 
public works, like those of Fra Giocondo at Paris, Rome, and in the Veneto, 
a broad and practised power of insight, recent expounders of this passage have 
too often cavilled about the words of Vitruvius. His use of the most 
innocent and everyday terms like intervallum,” sinistram, deatram, centrum, 
and latitudo, has been tormented, discussed, and strained first this way and 
then that way until their meaning has been fairly driven out of them. 
Geppert, Lemonius, Schonborn, Wecklein and Albert Mucller were too busy 
with one or the other of these words to heed the one plan which, so far as 


the stage is concerned, simply followed the straightforward meaning of 


Vitruvius’ words. Schneider's plan is mentioned by no one with respect. 
Geppert laughed at it and Schoenborn lost his temper over it, but it remains 
for all that the most nea:ly faithful presentation of the Greek stage as 
Vitruvius described it which has appeared since the year 1523.7! 

The total inability of all others to agree in one interpretation of this 
passage in our author has meanwhile led to a feeling that it cannot be 
understood. Geppert began to despair of it, Lemonius also gives it up, and 





'9 Le fabbriche di Andrea Valladio, Ott. the two segments which he found convenient. 
Bertozzi Seamozzi in Vicenza 1796. Now comes Fabricius and selects two others 
*” It is discouraging to find in the last number = which suit his view. Oemichen may well be 
of the Lheinisehes Museum (Vol. xlvi. Heft 5) — left in the field against all these over-ingenuities. 
a new attempt to conjure with the word cater- His objections have not been and cannot be 
vellum. Schonborn was certain that it meant answered. 
Parodos, Albert Miiller could not believe this, “1 Fra Giovondo’s plans were reproduced,— 


but agreed that something-very uncommon was — unaccompanied however by the necessary mar- 
to be got out of the word. So he consulted a — ginal keys, and with no lettering whatever upon 
mathematical expert, who revealed to him that  them—in the French translation of Jean 
its meaning at the end of the account of the Martin (1547). They were completely sup- 
Greek stage must be determined by the context planted in 1556 by that prepared by Daniele 
in which it last occurred,—at the beginning of | Barbaro under advice from Palladio. Perrault 
Vitruvius’ account of the Roman stage. So followed Barbaro, and began the modern con- 
they two agreed that it must mean one of the  troversies where no account is ever taken of 
twelve equal segments into which the circle was — Giocondo’s plans. 

divided by its inscribed syuares. Miller selected 
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Dumon, in 1888, convicts Vitruvius,—at least so far as the Greek stage 
is concerned,—of ignorance, carelessness, and stupidity. 

Therefore I maintain that it is time for us to break away from these 
tangles of German controversialists and to begin again, following the lead of 
Fra Giocondo as far as it will go with us. Since the task of bringing tlie 
statements about the Greek stage in Vitruvius to bear upon what we know 
of existing monuments is before us, we cannot perhaps do better than follow 
the example which that same Friar Ioannes, described as andi humanitate 
vere Iocundus, has set before us. His method is briefly given by himself in 
the dedication of his Vitruvius to Giuliano della Rovere, Pope Julius I. 
‘Take now, my ever blessed father, with favouring countenance, he writes; 
‘these my accomplished labours,—Vitruvius, restored to the right rule of his 
original speech. But think not the toil has been slight. For in seeking to 
understand him I have compared his words and his meaning with the remnants 
of ruins and the fabrics of the ancients, and this not once only but often 
and many times again,—not without great exhaustion and abundant per- 
spiration.’ 

Louis Dyer. 
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TWO VASES BY PHINTIAS. 
[PLATES XX.—XXII1.] 


Irv was my intention to publish in the Journal of Hellenic Studies a cylix 
by Phintias in the Central Museum at Athens, together with the substance of 
a paper read at a meeting of the British Archaeological School in March of 
this year. Learning, however, that Dr. P. Hartwig was anxious to publish the 
eylix in his forthcoming J/eisterschalen, I entered into correspondence with 
him, and by his kindness am enabled to publish in its place the well-known 
hydria in the British Museum (Klein, Jeistersignaturen 3) and fragments of 
a stamnos in the possession of Dr. Friedrich Hauser, now at Stuttgart, whose 
kindness in furnishing me with drawings by his own hand I would gratefully 
acknowledge. 

A.—The first vase to be discussed is the hydria in the British Museum 
(EK 264) found at Vulci.’ The form is the older one with sharp divisions be- 
tween neck, shoulder, and body, which is characteristic of b.f. hydriae, and 
disappears after the ‘severe’ period of rf. vase-painting, shoulder and body 
passing into one and leaving only one field for decoration. On the inside of 
the lip, in front of the junction with the handle, are three round knobs sug- 
gesting pegs or nails. These are in this case painted purple, whereas usually 
when they appear they are varnished—cp. Petersburg 1, 337 and Berlin 1897 
= Gerhard, A.V. 249, 2502 The handles are left unvarnished, which is also 
comparatively uncommon. The main field of the vase is occupied by a scene, 
which if not of surpassing originality or interest, is at least unusual, Three 
naked &é$nBo are represented in the act of carrying water from a fountain in 
hydriae which are of the same form as the vase itself, except that that which 
is carried by the second youth from the right on his shoulder is apparently 
of a more developed form, in which the sharp division between shoulder and 
body is given up. On the extreme right a stream of water issues from a 


! The body of the vase is reproduced at three- 
quarters of the original size on Plate XX., the 
shoulder at two-thirds of the original size on 
Plate XXI. 

2 This splendid vase Furtwiingler conjectures 
to be by Hischylos, on what grounds it is not 
probably 


easy to see, because the Berlin 


Museum contains a pinax of Hischylos (2100). 
I mention this Klein (Vasen mit 
Lieblingsinschriften p. 22) speaks of the hydria 
inscribed TéAns kadds (Jahrbuch 1889 x.) as 
‘in the style of Hischylos.’ What is the style 
of Hischylos / 


because 
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lion’s head of admirable execution, worthy to stand beside analogous portions 
of the work of Sosias and Peithinous, and a youth fills his hydria. Behind 
him comes a second, bearing an empty hydria on his shoulder, and turning his 
head to look at a bearded figure, presumably the wa:dorp/Bns, clothed in a 
iwatvov Which passes over the left shoulder, and leaning on a staff. On the 
left the scene is closed by a third youth, carrying a hydria with both hands. 
All the figures wear vine-wreaths like those of the Kottabospsykter of 
Euphronios, with the exception of the youth who carries his hydria on his 
shoulder, who is crowned with laurel. In the field is inscribed Meyaxvjjs 
Kanos, the significance of which will be discussed later on. The subject may 
be regarded as a variant for the scenes so common on b.f. hydriae where 
a train of maidens is represented in the act of drawing water from a fountain 
(ep. British Museum B 93 with the inscription ‘Imoxparns xados). An 
exact parallel from a later period is furnished by the painting in the 


2 SSS n1iuil 





interior of a cylix from Bomarzo of later ‘fine’ style preserved in a 
drawing in the library of the Berlin Museum (Mappe xxi. 89), which repre- 
sents a youth drawing water from a fountain in the shape of a lion’s head. 
The scene immediately succeeding that depicted on our vase—viz. the act of 
washing, in which the contents of the hydriae are poured by one youth over 
the kneeling figure of another, is not uncommon on cylices. (Cf. Gerhard. 
A.V, 277.) 

The subject of the shoulder is drawn from a sphere as well-known to 
the early r.f. vase-painters as the palaestra, viz. the symposion. Two figures 
—one bearded and one youthful—are represented lying on couches, with 
iwarva thrown over the lower half of their bodies and crowned with vine- 
wreaths. The elder of the two, on the left, holds in either hand a cylix, that 
in his left hand being inverted, and turns his head to look at his companion. 
It is noticeable that these cylices are of the characteristic b.f. shape with high 
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foot, and a division between the upper and lower half of the bowl. The two 
cylices of course serve for the practice of the cdrTaBos, as is evident from a 
comparison with the cylix of Kachrylion in the Museo Bocchi (II. 4 Schéne 
= Klein Luphronios, p. 113). The youth on the right holds in his left hand 
a lyre. It is useless to multiply parallels for this scene. Besides being 
extremely common in the interior of cylices (see Klein, Huphronios, p. 310) 
the subject was found to be well adapted to a field such as that in which it 
appears in this instance. The best parallel is the hydria of Euthumides 
(A.Z. 1873 1X.), which has an external point of connection with our hydria in 
bearing the inscription MeyaxAjs xados. In painting this hydria Euthu- 
mides has taken the first step towards the later development in which one 
field of decoration only is offered by the vase. But he has only gone a very 
short distance. The vase is one of a numerous class of ‘severe’ r.f. hydriae 
which appear simply to leave out the main subject and leave us with only 
the subordinate subject of the shoulder. We may also compare a hydria of 
Euthumides (Philologus, xxvi. 1867 II.) similar in shape to our vase, where 
the shoulder is occupied by a scene closely resembling the greatest of all 
Kottabos vases, the Petersburg psykter of Euphronios. 


Foor oF THE Brir. Mus. Hyprta. 


In the alternation of r.f. with b.f. ornament we may compare Phintias 
with Euthumides, and trace the survival of the influence of b.f. vase-painting. 
The style of the drawing will be discussed later in relation to that of the 
period to which Phintias belongs. 

B—I also publish (Pl. XXIT-IIL.), from drawings executed by Dr. 
Friedrich Hauser, fragments of a stamnos in his possession,! which I have unfor- 
tunately not seen. I must therefore express my indebtedness to Dr. P. Hartwig, 
who has examined the fragments in Stuttgart, and has kindly given me such in- 
formation as 1 required. The height of the vase is estimated at 35 cm., which 
corresponds exactly with the average size of an early stamnos with four-figure 
subjects. As in the case of the British Museum hydria we find bf. alternating 
with r.f. ornament—r.f. palmettes above and between the subjects and bf. 





? The platesrreproduce the fragments at rather more than half of the original size. 
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palmettes below. The signature, of which only four letters remain intact, 
was inscribed in the upper right-hand corner of the obverse of the vase. 
From the fragments we can infer a subject consisting of a central group 
formed by a male and female, symmetrically enclosed by two flying females, of 
whom the one on the left is turning her head to witness the spectacle, and 
holds a stylised flower in her right hand. The subject which immediately 
suggests itself is the struggle of Peleus and Thetis, and this appears to me to 
be supported by the following parallel. In the collection of drawings pre- 
served in the library ef the Berlin Museum is to be found a drawing (Mappe 
xxii. 3) of arf. hydria of the same form as that here published, in the style 
of EKuthumides. On the shoulder is represented a dance of five youths, each 
of whom holds a stick in his right hand and has a chlamys rolled round his 
left arm, in the presence of a bearded man who plays the Bapfitoy. The 
main subject of the vase, however, is the struggle of Peleus and Thetis, 
without transformations, in the presence of two Nereids who fly in opposite 
directions. The arms of the three female figures are symmetrically disposed 
in the upper part of the field: they are clad in precisely the same manner 
as the female figures of our stamnos, and the outline of the right leg of 
Thetis is drawn under the clothing, exactly as that of the female on the 
right of the vase of Phintias.! It is true that the position of the male 
figure as determined by fragment ) seems to preclude the possibility of re- 
constructing the usual scheme according to which Peleus clasps Thetis 
tightly round the waist, while his head appears in front of her breast. That 
this was not the only scheme, however, is proved eg. by the ‘ vaso a 
colonnette’ published by Raoul-Rochette, Monumens Inédits, I., where Peleus 
occupies almost exactly the position in which he would appear on our vase. 
The fact that the female figure on the left holds a flower is quite in keeping 
with this interpretation—cp. Gerhard A.V. 178, 9, Md.J. i. 38. The 
Thessalian legend may have represented Thetis and her sisters gathering 
flowers by the sea, a trait familiar from the Sicilian legend of Persephone. 
The stylistic affinities of the vase will be discussed in another connection. 
It may be well, however, to call attention here to the incised outlines of the 
hair on fragment d— ven the loose back hair being treated in this way—and 
to the clothing of the female figures, which was undoubtedly the same as 
that of Iris on the British Museum cylix signed by Pamphaios, but supposed 
by Klein to have been painted by Euphronios (Gerhard, A.V. 221, 2). The 
figure of Eos which corresponds to that of Iris on that vase appears to me to 
show that in the very numerous female figures of this class two garments 
only are to be assumed, a long chiton with or without sleeves whose folds are 
represented in the upper portion by wavy lines drawn with thin varnish, if 
at all, and in the lower part by the so-called ‘ swallow-tails,’ and secondly, a 
iuatvov worn in various ways—sometimes thrown over the shoulders, some- 


1 Owing to an error of Overbeck (Gallerie list (Juhrbuch, 1886 p. 202) as No. 24, Ov. 16= 
Meroischer Bildwerke, p. 181 No. 16)ithas been Miinehen 767? Where the vase may be, I do not 
supposed that this was a b.f. vase preserved at know, but it is certainly r.f., and certainly not 
Miinchen, and it accordingly appears in Graf’s at Miinchen. It was discovered by Campanari. 
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times arranged so as to pass over the right and under the left shoulder. Both 
systems may be illustrated from the archaic female statues in the Acropolis 
Museum. It often seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the skirts with 
swallow-tail folds belong to the mémAos which passes under the left shoulder, 
and this may sometimes be the case. At the same time, the use of short 
upper-garments arranged in the manner described is proved by more than one 
Nereid on the Peleus and Thetis deinos .d.J. 1.38, where the under-garments 
are stiff and decorated, and I therefore believe that we should see a similar 
garment in the case of the female figure to the right on our stamnos. 

The reverse of the vase is occupied by a scene from the palaestra. This 
distribution of subjects may be very closely paralleled from a vase which I 
have been unable to trace beyond the Beugnot Catalogue, published by 
Gerhard A. V. 22,and described in the text (p. 79) as an amphora from Vulci. 
It is attributed by Klein to Euthumides and the luxuriance of the inscription 
certainly speaks in his favour: but the claims of Phintias appear to me to 
be also worthy of consideration. So far as can be judged from Gerhard’s 
plate at any rate, the figure of Apollo on the obverse resembles the Apollo 
of the Corneto amphora of Phintias and the Theseus of the Petersburg krater. 
The figure holding a pole on the reverse of the vase, besides agreeing in scheme 
with the figure to which fragment ¢ on the reverse of the stamnos belonged, 
presents analogies in drawing to the é$nPor of the British Museum hydria, 
especially in the details of the chest with the curious ladder-like scheme of 
cross-lines. The peculiar form of wreath worn by Apollo and Tityos on the 
obverse, and by one zravdorp/Bys and one athlete on the reverse is, it is true, 
found on works of Euthumides (cp. the psykter 4.d.Z. 1870, O,P), but also occurs 
on the Petersburg krater, and cannot be separated from the stylised branch or 
Hower carried by the Nereid on our stamnos. The circumstance to which I 
wish to draw particular attention is the fact that a scene from the palaestra 
is in both cases employed as a reverse to a subject of a kind very popular at 
this period—the three varieties being (1) Peleus and Thetis, (2) Boreas and 
Oreithyia, cp. the great vase, Berlin 2165 (Gerhard Eirush. vu. Camp. Vas. 
Xxv1, —xxix.), (3) Tityos and Leto; illustrated by the vase under discussion 
and by the early rf. krater IZd.7. 1856 X.—one of the more developed ex- 
amples of the series. 

Our stamnos—so far as the fragments permit of its reconstruction— 
forms a worthy counterpart to the Berlin krater (2180 = A.Z. 1879 IV.), 
which is perhaps the best known vase of the kind, and is often attributed to 
Euthumides ; we may also compare the two vases bearing the inscription 
Ilavaitios kados (A.Z, 1878 XI. and A.Z. 1884 XVI.), which are somewhat 
more advanced in style. The interior of the first-named of this latter pair 
furnishes us with parallels to two of the figures on our stamnos (1) the figure 
of whom fragment ¢ gives us the lower portion, and who must ke reconstructed 
as an athlete holding a balancing-pole,! (2) the discobolus preserved in frag- 
ments @ and ¢, a frequently recurring figure on palaestric vases—cp. the 





1 Tt is less probable that the figure was holding a cord (cp. Gerhard, A.V. 271). 
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Antiphon of the Berlin krater. Further than this the restoration cannot be 
considered certain. For the figure on the extreme right we have only the 
head (fragment a) and this might belong either to a boxer avoiding the blows 
of his adversary, or (as Mr. Cecil Smith suggested to me) to a flute-player, 
who commonly accompanies athletic exercises (cp. e.g. Gerhard, A.V. 272). 
If this be accepted we are left with fragment } requiring explanation, and 
the difficnlty is increased partly by the fact that we cannot be certain 
whether four or five figures were represented on this side of the vase, so that 
the figure may or may not belong to a group, and secondly, by the difficulty 
of finding a scheme which will preserve the spacing, since the law of icoxe- 
gadia was no doubt strictly observed. A second discobolus in an attitude 
different from that of the first seems very improbable, and a leaper quite out 
of the question. If we could assume that this side of the vase originally 
contained five figures, a group of boxers might be reconstructed and our 
fragment might represent one of them falling backwards and attempting to 
steady himself! I have, however, as yet arrived at no certain restoration. 
The drawing of this side of the vase is quite in the same style as that of the 
British Museum hydria, and we need only call attention to the remarkable 
triple division of the knee-cap on fragment d, contrasting the rough way -in 
which the front view of the right foot of this figure is given, for which a 
parallel may be found on the Corneto amphora. 
Besides the two vases here published, the following works of Phintias 
have been published or described. 
C.—Amphora at Curneto, Museo Tarquiniese. AL, xi. 27, 8, A.dJ. 1881. 
pp. 78 sqq. (Klein). 
Subjects :— 
A. Herakles carrying off the Tripod of Apollo. 
&. Dionysos and thiasos, 
D.—Cylix, Miinchen 401, from Vulci. Jahn, Berichte der k. Stichs 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Cl., 1853 v., vi. (A and 
B only), Overbeck, Atlas zur Kunstmythologie, xxiv. 2 (B only). 
Both give very bad reproductions. 
Subjects :-— 
A. Herakles about to kill Alkyoneus in presence of Hermes. 
B. Herakles carrying off the tripod of Apollo. 
I. Silenus with horn. 
This vase also bears the signature of the potter Dein[iad]es. 


E£.—Small Cylix at Athens, Central Museum, from Tanagra. AedAriov 
1888 p. 126, Journal of Hellenic Studies, x. p. 272. The interior 
contains the representation of a crouching hoplite removing his 
helmet. 





1 The group might perhaps be reconstructed somewhat similarly to Benndorf, Gricch. und 
Stic Vasenbilder, XX XJ. 2a. 
H.S.—VOL. XII, CC 
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#.—Sumall eylix at Baltimore, from Chiusi. Rém. Aitth. uu. 1886 p. 169 
(Hartwig). ‘The interior contains the representation of an 
égnBos making purchases in a potter's shop. Besides the signa- 
ture it has the inscription Naiplas xaXos. 

(/—Upper half of small vase at Athens, Polytechnion 2786, from Eleusis. 
"Ed. ’Apx. 1885, pl. IX., 10, p. 174 (Philos), A.Z. 1884 p. 251 
(Meyer). The vase is in the form of a shell, out of which come 
a neck and mouth like those of a Jekythos. 

It is perhaps unsafe to lay too great stress on unsigned vases in discussing 
the style of a painter: at the same time the example of Brygos shows that 
they may form a necessary element in estimating the work of a particular 
artist.1_ I shall therefore not scruple to treat as a work of Phintias 

H.—Kvrater at Petersburg, Hermitage 1275, formerly in the Campana 
collection. J/d.J. vi. 34, A.d.J. 1859 pp. 267 sqg. (Michaelis), 
A.Z,. 1879 pp. 9 —11 (Petersen), Archdologisch-cpigraphische 
Mitteilungen aus Oecsterreich iv. pp. 220—222 (Lowy). 

Lowy compares the vase in style to the works of Euthumides; and the 
extremely bad illustration in the Monwmenti dell’ Instituto affords little ground 
for discrimination between styles so superficially similar as those of that artist 
and Phintias. The resemblance between the head of Theseus on the Petersburg 
krater and that of Herakles on the Corneto amphora is, however, sufficiently 
striking even in the illustrations. I have not attempted to identify the 
subjects, since, as was pointed out by Petersen, with whose results I agree in 
all important particulars after a careful examination of the vase, by far the 
greater portion of the representation is in each case due to an exceedingly 
clever restorer, who, however, betrays himself in figures such as that of the 
Maenad on the reverse. 

It might be possible to add several other vases to this list, e.g. certain of 
those which are connected with # by the appearance of the love-name 
Chairias. Before the appearance of Hartwig’s JMeisterschalen, however, it 
would be rash to assume the connection of these vases with Phintias ; more- 
over, the small cylix, Berlin 4040, and the fragment of a b.f. hydria, Berlin 
1909, both of which bear the inscription Naspéas Kados, cannot in my opinion 
be attributed to Phintias on grounds of style. 

Before discussing the position of Phintias in the history of vase painting 
it is as well to state that the spelling of the name here adopted is based on 
the fact that the Attic form Philtias is found only on the Miinchen cylix, 
whereas the Western Doric forms Phintias or Phintis (cf. Pind. O/. vi. 22) are 
either certain or probable in all other cases. Meyer? is therefore probably right 
in assuming that the artist was not a native of Athens. It would be unsafe, 
however, to base on this fact alone the theory (in itself possible) that, like 
the charioteer celebrated by Pindar, he was a Sicilian, and to connect this 
with Diimmler’s similar suggestion as to Hieron,* Sikelos, and Sikanos. 


5 


1 See Diimmler, Bonacr Studien, pp. 70-77. 2 A.Z. 1884 p. 251. 
3 Bonner Studien, p. 89. 
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The list of vases given above enables us to treat of Phintias less sum- 
marily than has hitherto been the case. Klein’s article accompanying the 
publication of the Corneto amphora assigns to him a position between 
Andokides and Euthumides in the series of amphora-painters, and rates his 
originality at a somewhat low standard. It may be admitted that in point of 
invention, and especially in interest of subject, our artist does not take a high 
rank when compared e.g. with Euphronios. If, however, the Petersburg 
krater is rightly included among the works of Phintias, there would be 
reason to modify this view, while on the other hand the admirably conceived 
genre-scene from the interior of tle Baltimore cylix displays a gift of a 
different order. The Athens cylix is a piece of admirably fine and careful 
drawing. The appearance of these small but carefully executed vases beside 
those of large size finds its parallel in the case of Euthumides, in the list of 
whose works stands (at present in isolation) the Pinax of the Museo Bocchi 
(iv. 2 Schone). This work reminds us in subject—a stooping warrior holding 
his helmet in his right hand—of the Athens cylix of Phintias, and certainly 
belongs to the same period. The Museo Bocchi also contains a small cylix 
(vii. 2 Schone) with the representation of a youth reclining and playing the 
BapBcrov, bearing the inscription Xatpéas xados which may with great pro- 
bability be attributed to Phintias, and with certainty to a contemporary 
artist of his school. The series—an extremely numerous one—of pinakes or 
small cylices with representations only in the interior, is of course a con- 
tinuation of the tradition of Epiktetos himself, who leads the way in the 
case of the last-mentioned subject by two cylices which, it is true, also have 
external represontations, Nos. 9 and 10 in Klein’s list, both with the love- 
name “Im7rapxos, to which we shall have to return. It is important to insist 
on the appearance of the names of Phintias and Euthumides in this con- 
nection as a bar to any too pronounced separation of painters of amphorae 
&e. from painters of cylices. 

Bearing this in mind, let us pass on to the larger works of Phintias. 
Klein,’ in discussing the Antaios-krater of Euphronios, justly called attention 
to the appearance of a series of large vases, chiefly kraters of calix-form, at 
the period of Euphronios’ career, and characterised their style as ‘eine 
Steigerung des gleichzeitigen Schalenstiles.’ From the kraters of this class 
it is impossible to separate the few existing psykters,? and various forms of 
the amphora, such as the Kroesos vase in the Louvre and the Boreas vase in 
the Berlin Museum. Apart from the evidence of style, the period to 
which the greater part of these vases belong is fixed by the signatures 
(Euphronios, Euthumides, [Euxi]theos, Duris) and the love-name Leagros, 
which occurs on four vases of the class. It is into this circle that we must 
admit Phintias, who will take his place with the first three artists named as 
representing an earlier, more severe stage than Duris, in whose psykter 





1 Euphronios,? pp. 117 f., 129, &e. subjects, but may be inferred from the ornamen- 
2 ] have in iny jossession a small psykter tation to belong to this period. 
said to come from Tanagra, which has no figure- 
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Diimmler! has traced the influence of Brygos. Brygos himself will find a 
place in the list, if, as I believe to be the case, he was the painter of the great 
Danae-krater in Petersburg (Hermitage 1723), which deserves a more ac- 
curate publication than it has received in Gerhard, Berliner Winckelmanns- 
programm, 1854, from which are derived Welcker, A.D. v. pl. XVI, XVII, 
and Baumeister, Denkmdler, 448. The resemblance of this krater to the 
work of Brygos is apparent from these illustrations, and the attribution is 
confirmed by an examination of the vase. More particularly I would call 
attention to the fact that on the (udtvov worn by Danae as she sits on the 
couch I found the rows of small, almost imperceptible dots, suggesting stitches, 
running in a direction at right angles to the folds of the dress, to which 
Diimmler? has called attention as a practice of Brygos, as also to the form 
assumed by the black edge of the (uatiov. Brygos, again, almost entirely 
gives up the palmettes under the handles of his cylices, and it is quite in 
keeping with this that the Danae-krater has no ornament above the handles, 
whereas e.g. the Petersburg krater, which I have attributed to Phintias, 
shows an elaborate system of large palmettes in that place, recalling the 
krater in Berlin (2180), published by Klein A.Z. 1879 pl. IV. and attributed 
by him to Euthumides. The same use of a luxuriant system of palmettes 
is found on the stamnos-fragments here published, although unusual in the 
case of otapvot, and reminds us of the overgrown palmettes found on early 
r.f. cylices. 

It will thus be seen that a parallel development to that of the painting 
of cylices went on in the region of the krater, pyskter, amphora, &c., to trace 
the history of which the materials are not sufticiently accumulated. That it 
was furthered, however, by the same artists in both cases may be seen from 
the recurrence of the names Euphronios, Duris, Brygos. Perhaps an exag- 
gerated importance has been attached since the appearance of Klein’s, 
Luphronios to the development of the cylix. That the krater, for example, 
is an offshoot of the cylix, as Klein appears to think,’ is a very questionable 
proposition. An examination of the early r.f. kraters shows that we start 
with a comparatively heavy form (Furtwdangler 40 = Berlin 2180), in which 
the lines of the walls are quite straight, with no curve at all, while the 
handles take their rise from a very prominent swelling below the decorated 
surface. Instances of this are the Berlin krater mentioned above and the 
Petersburg krater, which I attribute to Phintias. The Antaios-krater of 
{uphronios I have not seen, but the untrustworthy illustration Jf d. [.1855 V. 
is at least not inconsistent with the fact of its possessing a similar form. 
The Danae krater is somewhat lighter in form and measurably lighter 
in weight, but the curve is still scarcely perceptible. A series might 
easily be formed, showing how the graceful calix-form of e.g. the Niobid- 
Argonaut krater from Orvieto was reached. Now there is at least one 


' Bonner S'udicn, p. 79 note 14, 4 Cp. forms 194, 5, 6 in Stephani’s Hermitage 


* Bonner Studien, p. 75. catalogue, PTY. 


* Kuphronios, pp. 117, 267. 
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instance known to me at present of a b.f. krater of the older form—Peters- 
burg 49. Moreover the signed vases of the class (except the psykter of 
Duris) all belong to the Leagros-period, i.e. to a period immediately suc- 
ceeding the transition of styles; and, in particular, the krater and pyskter of 
Euphronios belong to his Leagros-period, i.c. to the time before he became a 
really great cylix-painter. That Phintias belongs to the same period is proved 
not only by-his stylistic affinities, but by his use of the love-name Megakles, 
which he shares with Euthumides. 

The occurrence of astamnos among his signed works is of great importance 
as furnishing a link in the history of that vase-form, a history which has yet to 
be written. Klein’ remarks that the love-names connect the painters of stamnoi 
with the great cylix-painters, and it would not be difficult to trace the develop- 
meut of the stamnos through the same stages of style as e.g. the krater. I have, 
it is true, seen no black-figured stamnos. In the collection of drawings, however, 
preserved in the library of the Berlin Museum there are contained two b.f. vases 
described in the inventory as stamnoi. The first (Mappe xi. 73) is a vase fc rmerly 
in the Canino collection. The decoration consists of a series of twenty-four 
figures, engaged in the exercises of the palaestra. There is no drawing of the 
form of the vase, and the representation appears to be unbroken by handles, 
so that the vase may perhaps be a deinos—the form from which the stamnos 
is immediately descended. The second vase (Mappe xiv. 17) might, indeed, 
be described as a stamnos, if we may trust the drawing, evidently very badly 
executed. Only one side is represented. On the right is a column with 
white capital. A youth wearing a band in his hair and a chlamys (with 
white edge) thrown over his shoulders is running to leftwards, looking back at 
the column. He holds an axe in his right hand, The drawing is quite 
styleless, and the whole seems to me not above suspicion. In any case it 
would not be safe to assume that the vase is really archaic. We may 
therefore treat the existence of b.f. stamnoi as problematical, and proceed to 
consider early r.f. specimens of the class. The only signatures are those of 
Pamphaios, whose vase is somewhat exceptional in shape, and Phintias. We 
do not meet with signed stamnoi again until the time of Hermonax, 
Polygnotos, and Smikros—who should be placed here if the unsigned vase at 
Arezzo (MM. d. I .viii. 6) is really characteristic of his style. Although, however, 
signatures are absent, the gradation of styles can be traced as clearly as in 
the case of the krater. The fragment in Berlin (2181) is rightly described 
by Furtwangler as being ‘in the style of the first period of Kuphronios.’ The 
Orestes vase, on the other hand (Berlin 2184, Gerhard, Htrusk, Camp. Vas. 
xxiv.), shows the distinctive marks of the school of Brygos, although it is not 
certainly attributable to that master’s own hand. We may remark the form 
of Orestes’ helmet, which resembles that of the giant on the reverse of the 
Gigantomachy cylix (Berlin 2293), where Furtwangler rightly calls attention 
to the forehead-piece apparently formed so as to express the wavy contour of 
the hair underneath it. This cylix, although unsigned, may with complete 


1 Vasen mit Lichlingsinschriften, p. 6. 
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certainty be attributed to Brygos, and the formation of the helmet described 
above is, so far as I know, only found on vases resembling the work of Brygos 
in style. Moreover, the manner in which ‘ Verzeichnung’ is employed is 
that of Brygos. Whereas in the work of Euphronios, Phintias, &c., the 
preliminary sketch with the blunt point was made with great care, so that a 
careful inspection is often necessary in order to determine whether a given 
vase shows traces of the practice, the vases of Brygos and his ‘school, and 
among them the Orestes vase, display a free use of the blunt point, which at 
times is so marked as to suggest the idea that shading was intended e.g. on a 
convex surface like that of the leg, where we often find two or three lines on 
each side drawn in this manner in the soft clay.2 To the same period as 
the Orestes stamnos will belong that which bears the same love-name, 
Nikoskratos, at Palermo (1503), figured in Inghirami, Vasi fittili 77, 78, while 
the Medea stamnos (Berlin 2188) is of somewhat more advanced date. 
Enough has been said to show that the history of the stamnos runs strictly 
parallel to that of the cylix, and that there is no reason to suppose any 
division of the branches of industry in the case of vase-painting. To trace 
the same continuity in the case of the ‘ Nolan’ amphora, ‘ vaso a colonnette’ 
and pelike would lead us too far from the immediate subject, as we have no 
signed vases of Phintias belonging to any of these classes. The results of 
a study of such vases, however, would certainly not militate against the 
principle here laid down, viz. that in the history of early r.f. vase-painting 
the development of the cylix cannot be treated in isolation. 

We have, then, established the position of Phintias in the group of 
‘severe’ r.f. vase painters of which Euphronios and Euthumides are the 
leading figures. The first-named is the most versatile member of the circle, 
as he is also the most original of Greek vase-painters. Euthumides, so far as 
we know him at present, only departs from the practice of painting large 
vases in the case of the pinax in the Museo Bocchi, which is, however, of 
importance as establishing his relations with the Epiktetan circle ; while 
Kachrylion, whose connection with the group may be traced in his use of the 
love-name Leagros, and in the fact that he made a vase painted by 
Zuphronios, seems to have confined himself to the cylix and pinax. The 
(fragmentary) signature of [Euxi]theos onthe Louvre krater with Aéaypos 
cados furnishes a link of connection between our group and that of the 
‘ hieratic ’ cylix-painters Oltos and Sosias, to the first of whom Euxitheos 
furnished cylices for painting. An even more direct connection is given by 
the fragments in the Acropolis Museum published by Winter® and apparently 
signed by Euphronios, which treat the legend of Peleus and Thetis quite 
in the ‘hieratic’ manner. The characteristic phenomena of this class of vases 
are well known. In the first place, we have traces that the artists had not 





1 Cp. the unsigned vase of Brygos Archacolo- is furnished by the Danae-stamnos (J/.d./. 1856 
gia, xxxii, 8, 9, 11, which also shows the rows _ viii.), in the developed style of Hieron and 

dots. Brygos. 

2 An interesting parallel to the Danae-krater 3 Jahrbuch, 1888, ii. 
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yet freed themselves from the restraints of b.f. technique. The use of the 
incised line is the best known of these: indications. Phintias, Euthumides 
and Kachrylion use it commonly to represent the outline of the hair, &e, 
Klein, it is true, states! that Euphronios never employs it. He attributes. 
however, to that artist the external decoration of the British Museum cylix 
signed by Pamphaios, where the incised hair-outline more than once occurs, 
while it is found on a recently-discovered fragment of the Peleus-Thetis vase 
from the Acropolis. The use of purple, as Schneider pointed out,? is also a 
survival from b.f. painting. A characteristic instance may be noted in the 
case of the Antiopeia cylix of Kachrylion in the British Museum, where the 
drawing is of the most developed r.f. style, showing the influence of 
Euphronios, while the tails of two of the horses attached to Theseus’ chariot 
remind one of similar horse-tails on b.f. vases. They are filled in, in the one 
case with purple, in the other with white, and the outlines are incised. 

The second notable characteristic of our group is a marked con- 
ventionality, not to say stylization, which shows itself (1) in the drawing 
of garments with severely geometrical ‘swallow-tail’ folds, (2) in a highly 
elaborated and conventional system of drawing the nude, in order to indicate 
muscles, ribs, &ec. This is usually executed with thin varnish. Among con- 
ventional devices may also be classed that. of representing curly hair by rows 
of raised points laid on in black varnish, the so-called ‘ Buckellockchen.’ 
The extraordinary care with which these were formed is well illustrated by 
the Petersburg krater which I assign to Phintias. A break runs through the 
back of the head of Theseus, and the restorer has been forced to imitate the 
‘ Buckelléckchen,’ but has entirely failed to lay on the black varnish with the 
certainty of touch of the original artist. On holding the vase to the light 
the superior regularity of the small raised cones in the original parts of the 
head is manifest, and was rightly used by Petersen as a criterion for denying 
the genuineness of the head of the fallen warrior, otherwise a marvellously 
clever piece of imitation. A masterpiece of this conventional art is the 
Antaios-krater of Euphronios, which combines in one the stylised drawing of 
the nude illustrated by the British Museum hydria of Phintias, and the 
geometrical garments to be seen on the obverse of his stamnos. 

In respect of technical skill we must assign a high place to Phintias 
among the exponents of this system of drawing. Both in his larger vases 
such as the Corneto amphora and in such a small gem as the Athens cylix the 
resources of the school are displayed to the full. Details such as the eyelashes, 
the down on the check, and the circle of dots representing the hair on the 
nipple of the male breast are carefully put in, and the contours are drawn with 
an admirable firmness of touch. Except when looked at under the technical 
aspects, however, the art of Phintias is not entitled to a high degree of admira- 
tion. Originality of conception and inventive genius are not qualities which 
ean be attributed to hin. He remains at the standpoint of the earlier works 
of Euphronios, and does not appear to have been carried away by the influence 





4 Luphronios,* p. 271. 2 Jahrbuch, 1889 p- 199, 
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of the superior originality of that artist as shown in his later productions. 
Like Euphronios in his earlier days, Phintias treats by preference the current 
subjects from the myths of Herakles which formed the staple of b.f. vase- 
painting. Twice he gives us the contest for the Delphic tripod, a subject in 
the treatment of which he seems to be under the influence of Andokides, 
although in each case he shows a slightly differing type, as indeed the type of 
this scene was, it would seem, one of the most unfixed in the répertoire of the 
b.f. vase-painters. It is unfortunately impossible to identify with certainty 
the subject of the obverse of the stamnos and those of the unsigned Petersburg 
krater: the latter, if complete, would no doubt show an advance in respect 
of originality. The main subject of the British Museum hydria is asomewhat 
ingenious variation of the scene so common on later b.f. hydriae, where a 
procession of maidens is represented in the act of drawing water from a 
fountain. The change of sex gave the artist an opportunity for displaying to 
the full his powers of drawing the nude; while on the shoulder of the same 
vase we have one of the long series of scenes from the symposion which 
suddenly make their appearance at this epoch—a scene exactly similar to 
that which Euthumides considered sufficient decoration for his hydria now 
preserved at Bonn.! In the palaestric scene on the reverse of the stamnos 
Phintias is again drawing on the common stock of his contemporary artists 
and produces a picture worthy to take its place beside the well-known 
krater in Berlin (2180) already referred to, generally attributed to Eu- 
thumides, 

We may now consider what the period was of which Phintias is so 
characteristic a representative. I have called it above the Leagros-period, 
from the love-name which is most characteristic, and which links together 
the largest number of artists. From our present point of view, however, it 
might with equal justice be called the Megakles-period, since the name of 
Megakles, which we find on the British Museum hydria, forms a link 
between Phintias and Euthumides. The question is, Do these names furnish 
us with any external evidence, and if so, of what nature, towards deter- 
mining the date of the vase-painters who employ them ? 

Since Studniezka’s article in the Jahrbuch of 1887 there has been a 
widely-spread tendency to push back the date of the transition of styles into 
the end of ‘the Peisistratid period. Klein, in the introduction to his Vasen 
mit Licblingsinschriften, has tried to counteract this theory. His treatment 
of the evidence centres on two main points of importance. 

(1) The chronology of Leagros and Glaukon, whose names mark the 
beginning and end of the career of Euphronios. Leagros was killed when 
commanding in Thrace in 467 B.c., Glaukon commanded the Athenian fleet 
in 432 B.c. Assuming them to have been youthful knights about twenty 
years before those dates, we should get 490—450 as the period of the 
activity of Euphronios, and the beginnings of r.f. vase-painting would be 
thrown back to a period shortly before the Persian wars. 


AZ. 1873; 1x. 
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(2) The pinax in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford with the inscription 
Muidtiddns xados and the representation of a ‘ Persian rider’ is an advanced 


. work of Epiktetos, stylistically parallel to his two signed vases bearing the 


inscription “Imapyos xados. It was painted, according to Klein’s theory, 
under the inspiration of Marathon and must be dated about 488 B.c. This 
being the case, the Hipparchos whose name appears on the vases of Epiktetos 
cannot be the son of Peisistratos, as Studniczka would have us believe. It 
is not asa matter of fact true that the name Hipparchos disappears from 
Athenian history after 514 B.c. The name of the archon of 496 B.c, is 
sufficient to disprove this. 

It appears to me that Klein’s argumentation on these points is in some 
details open to criticism. I write on this subject, however, with much 
diffidence, as the subject is shortly to be treated by Studniczka. Neverthe- 
less, as I stated some portion of the argument in a paper read at Athens in 
March immediately after the publication of Aristotle’s treatise epi 
"A@nvaiwy worsteias, I shall restate my views shortly in this context. 
Firstly, as to the Miltiades pinax. That the rider is necessarily a Persian 
from the army of Darius is in no way proved. Klein compares the painted 
statue now in the Acropolis Museum. Even the sex of this latter figure is 
not certain, and it has frequently keen held to be an Amazon. That the 
figure belonged to a monument in memory of Marathon seems quite incon- 
sistent with its style, which can scarcely be placed later than the close of 
the sixth century. There is therefore no reason why the Oxford pinax should 
not represent ¢.g. a Scythian horseman. As to Miltiades, the question as to 
his whereabouts between 512 B.c. and 496 B.c. has, as is well known, never 
been answered. But is there any reason to suppose that he may not have 
spent at least a portion of that time in Athens? If the Epiktetos pinax be 
rightly referred, as I believe, to that period, a date will be arrived at 
which I should consider more in harmony with facts and with the time 
necessary for the development of vase-painting than the dates either of 
Studniczka or of Klein. To uphold Studniczka’s date we should almost be 
forced to assume that the Miltiades mentioned was the elder of that name, 
killed in 515 B.c. and this seems very improbable, whereas the assumption 
that the victor of Marathon is the person named, and that the painting of 
the Scythian rider refers to his adventures in the north, creates no difficulty. 

Another line of argument converging on the same result is furnished by 
the information given in the Aristotelian work rept "A@nvai@v moduTelas as 
to the ostracism of Hipparchos, Megakles, and Xanthippos. From the 
eighteenth chapter of this work we obtain the following series of dates :— 

485. Ostracism of Hipparchos, son of Charmos. 

487, Ostracism of Megakles, son of Hippokrates. 

486. Ostracism of Xanthippos, son of Ariphron. 
As is well known, éotpaxa used on the two latter occasions are preserved to 
us -— 

(1) the éoerpaxoy published by Benndorf, Griechische und Sicilische 
Vasenbilder, xxix. 10, inscribed Meyaxd is ‘Irmoxpatéus ‘AXwrrex Ger, which 
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confirms the statement of Aristotle as against those of the Orators, who refer 
the ostracism to the maternal grandfather of Alcibiades, who was the son of 
Kleisthenes, and first cousin of Megakles the son of Hippokrates.? 

(2) the éo7paxov—a fragment of carelessly painted b.f. work—published 
by Studniczka in the Jahrbuch, 1887 p. 161, inscribed Zav@crmos ’Appip- 
povos. 

The identification of Megakles the son of Hippokrates with the person 
celebrated by Phintias and Euthumides is accepted as at least probable by 
Klein, and it seems to be supported by the polychrome pinax in the Acropolis 
Museum published by Benndorf (E¢.’Apx. 1887 VI.), where the name 
MeyaxAjjs has been erased and TAavevtns substituted. The style of the 
drawing is not at all dissimilar to that of the two artists mentioned. It may 
very well be a work of Euthumides. 

I should further identify the Hipparchos celebrated by Epiktetos, not, 
as Studniczka does, with the tyrant, but with his brother-in-law, the son of 
Charmos.2  Studniczka* argues that both this individual, having been 
the first person ostracised after the expulsion of the tyrants, and the 
(possibly identical) archon of 496, would have been in the flower of their 
youth while the Peisistratidae still reigned. It is, however, unnecessary 
to suppose that the epithet cados was applied only to épnBoar. No doubt 
the name of any politician or prominent personage who happened to enjoy 
a passing popularity might appear in the same formula, And in the light of 
the information derived from the newly discovered treatise of Aristotle, which 
shows us that Hipparchos remained in Athens until 488 B.c., the history of 
vase-painting may be placed on a satisfactory chronological basis by the 
assumption that the career of Epiktetos and the popularity of Hipparchos 
and Miltiades fall within the closing decade of the sixth century, while the 
period of Megakles’ tame will be placed some years later and abruptly 
terminated by his ostracism in 487 B.C., at which date his name had probably 
stood for no long period on the Acropolis pinax from which it was erased. 
The name of his father, Hippokrates, the brother of Kleistlienes, appears, as 
might be expected, on b.f. hydriae, while that of his son Euryptolemos occurs 
on cylices in the advanced style ef Duris. 

Our final result, then, occupies an intermediary position between the 
chronologies of Studniczka and Klein, and is attained by taking as a starting- 
point, not the Leagros-Glaukon chronology of the latter, which could without 
great difficulty be harmonised with the dates given above, nor the Hipparchos 
chronology of the former, which is based cn a confusiun of persons, but the 
chronology whose fixed point is the ostracism of Megakles, who is celebrated 
on the hydria of Phintias. 

H. Stuart JONES. 


1 Lys. c. Ale. 1. 39. Pseud.-Andoe. ¢. Ale. 34. Hist. Gree. i. p. 364). 
2 Kleitodemos ap. Ath. 609 ¢. (Miil'er, Fray. 8 Jahrbuch 1887, p. 166. 
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THE NORTH DOORWAY OF THE ERECHTHEUM. 


Mr. SCHULTZ in his paper upon the above subject, published in the last 
number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, pointed out some interesting facts 
which had not been hitherto noticed, and also advanced several new theories. 
My object in writing the following notes is to draw attention to one of the 
theories put forward by him and which T do not think he has proved. And 
I do this the more willingly as Mr. Schultz at the close of his article expressly 
states that he gives his theories in order to open up further discussion on the 
subject. The point I refer to is the contention that the present door-jambs 
are not contemporary with the rest of the building, and that the decorations of 
the original doorway were much simpler. 

Towards the end of the article, classed under points of miscellaneous 
evidence, mention is made of some iron cramps ‘the principal use for which 
would have been to steady the jambs, not actually to tie them back. Now 
these cramps, which Mr. Schultz considers of such slight importance, appear to 
me to be the main evidence as to whether the present jambs are original or 
not, for if it can be proved that the cramps have been in any way altered, or 
if they are not fulfilling the purpose for which they were placed in the wall, 
then we have certain proof that the jambs are later. 

Fortunately part of the second course of the walling on the east side of 
the doorway is broken away, which enables us to examine one of these 
cramps (see photograph, Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xii. Plate 1), 
When examining and taking measurements of this cramp I discovered that 
the tail-piece in the jamb still retains some of its Jead fixing, and this lead 
could only have been run in to the mortise-hole before the third course of 
walling was laid, and so on for each successive cramp, or in other words the 
jamb stone must have been hoisted up into position before the walling was 
built, and then as each course of stone was laid the cramps were fixed, first 
the T-shaped end into the wall, and then the lead rwn in to the tail-piece in 
the jamb and the ‘slightly wider and downward turn of the holes’ was not to 
allow the jambs to be adjusted into position, but was necessary for the lead to 
run down and form a key, and also to enable the tail-end of the cramps to be 
placed in the jamb before the T end could be put in the block of the wall, as 
otherwise it would not have been possible to fix the cramp at all. (See Plan 
and Section.) This then to me is conclusive evidence that the jambs as they 
exist are original and contemporary with the building, 

The use of these cramps was certainly to tie back the jambs and not, as 
Mr. Schultz says, simply to steady them. The rebating of the jamb on to 
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the wall (A on plan) would prevent any lateral movement towards the interior, 
but the inclination inwards of the jambs at the top would certainly necessi- 
tate the use of such cramps to tie them back to counteract any tendency of 
falling in. 

As far as I can understand from Mr. Schultz’s article the reason he ascribes 
for the present jambs being later is that, ‘when the first lintel was broken 
they found it practically impossible to cut out the whole of the lintel and 
replace it as it stood, so they altered the arrangement and design of the door 
by putting in new heavy jambs in one stone strong enough to support the 
new lintel, and so did away with the necessity of again resting and tying it 
into the wall on each side’; but surely this is very slight evidence upon which 
to base such an assertion, for when the building was being erected the natural 
way would have been to tail in the lintel stone, however strong the jambs 
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were, and afterwards when the first lintel was broken the simplest and most 
practical way of repairing the damage would be not to tail in the ends of the 
lintel, but to support it on the jambs, provided they were strong enough, and 
the fact that the present jambs are strong enough is no reason that there 
were earlier ones that were not. 

Mr. Schultz also calls attention to the fact that the ornament on the 
jambs differs considerably from that of the rest of the building, and seems to 
assume from this that the present jambs must be later, although at the same 
time he says the detail is quite equal to any of the other decorations for 
delicacy and refinement of execution. In answer to this the question 
naturally arises, Why should not the decoration of such a special feature as 
this doorway differ from the other parts of the building ? 
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If then it can be proved by the existence of the cramps that the present 
jambs are original, the theory put forward by Mr. Schultz and also by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner that the @¥pac of the inscription were jamb stones belonging 
to this doorway falls to the ground, and the question as to the meaning of the 
terms Ovpac and fvya remains still undecided. 

Mr. Gardner on page 15 speaking of Michaelis’ interpzetation as 
representing the leaves and rails of a door says, ‘ There are serious difficulties 
in the way of such an interpretation, especially since a door with marble 
leaves seems very improbable. There is certainly no existing example as far 
as I know of such a door belonging to classic times, though many stone doors 
still remain in Syria and there are two examples of marble doors of Byzantine 
times, probably following Greek tradition, one in the gallery of S. Sophia, 
Constantinople, and another pair of doors, now used as wall panelling in the 
Morn tis x@pas also at Constantinople, a drawing of which was published 
by Prof. Aitchison in the Builder of February 28th 1891. The sizes of 
these latter doors agree very nearly with the dimensions given in the Erech- 
theum inscription. 

There is also another point about the inscription I would mention, 
though perhaps not much value can be attached to it, and it is that the 
dimensions given are 8} feet high by 2} feet broad with no third dimension 
for the depth or thickness, an omission which might well be allowed in de- 
scribing a thin slab of marble like a door, where it is the superficial area 
which is wanted, but not at all likely to be omitted in giving the dimensions 
of a door-jamb where it is the cubical area which is required. 

If I may be allowed to add another theory to the many which have 
already been advanced as to the position of these four @¥pac in the building, 
it is that they formed two pairs of doors, connecting the two aisles with the 
western part of the building—and the sizes of which would be 8} feet high by 
5 feet wide. The two openings in the western cross-wall as shown in Mr. 
Penrose’s plan of the Erechtheum (Principles of Athenian Architecture, 2nd 
edition) are exactly this width, namely 5 feet, though as Mr. Penrose says, 
‘The width of these aisles shown in the restored plan is derived from the 
doorways which lately existed in the western wall, but their exact original 
position must be considered indeterminate because the whole interior of the 
temple, including the western cross wall appears to have been much altered.’ 
If one allows that the @vpac were doors, then, according to Mr. E. Gardner’s 
interpretation of the inscription, the difficulty about the fuya is at once ex- 
plained, by taking them to be the rails of the doors into which black stones 
were inlaid as decorations; and as the features of a marble door would in all 
probability be borrowed from a wooden one, so would these names also be 
borrowed from the same source. This method of inlaying different materials 
as decorations we know was used elsewhere in the Erechtheum, as for instance 
the inlaid centres of different coloured glass or stone in the interlacing orna- 
ment round the capitals of the north portico. 


SipNEY H. BARNSLEY. 
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©EAMETICTH 
EIcIAl ENMAAAAI 
EICIAWPOL 
TTI AGPHOYCKATECKEYAZEN 
5 EK TOYIAIGYEYCEBEIACXAPIN 
ETTATAGHI 
LIG AYTOKPATOPOCKAICAPOCTITOY 
AIN1OYAAPIANOYANTWNINOYCEBACTOY 
EYCEBOYC,/// dAWO! 


Gea peylaTn 
Riowds é€v Madanru 
Eioiéwpos 
IIvaOpnots xatecxevacev 
€x Tov idlov evaeBelas yapiy 
ev ayabar 
Li@ abtoxpdtopos Kalcapos Titov 
Aidiov ASpiavov ’Avtovivov X¢Bactod 


EvceBois. pawdi. 


A rectangular slab of marble, measuring 143 in. x 12 in. x nearly 1}. 
Brought from Egypt in 1890 by Prof. W. Robertson Smith, now in the 
library of Christ’s College, Cambridge; said to have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Memphis. 

Dated the nineteenth year of Antoninus Pius, A.p. 157. 

The letters are not all of the same size or shape, being squarer in the 
upper part of the inscription, 1-8, as C, and in the rest, especially the last 
three lines, approaching to the shape of written characters, as C, €,\, A. 
They have been coloured red, and many of them still are so. 

(2) Madanss, (4) Tca@pnods: I can find no trace of these places. The 
second, Prof. W. R. Smith suggests, may be the Place of Hathor. 

(6) Iota adscript kept in this old formula, although it is omitted 
in (1). 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
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1890—91. 


THE season which is to be recorded in the following pages has been 
marked by a persevering and wide-spread activity, both on the part of the 
Greek Government and the Archaeological Society, and also among all the 
foreign schools established in Athens. This activity has been rewarded by re- 
sults which are in many cases very interesting ; but at the same time there are 
no discoveries to record so fortunate and brilliant as those which gave us last 
season the gold cups of Baphion or the great group by Damophon at Lycosura. 
One fact, however, is of higher importance than any single discovery. The 
long-postponed excavation of Delphi has at last been formally conceded to the 
French School. Those who have heard of the complicated negotiations which 
have been going on about this matter for the last few years may be surprised 
to hear that the original draft of the contract, which was published last 
spring, bears the date 1887. But it did not receive the Royal assent and so 
become law until 13/25 April, 1891. The chief features of the agreement, 
which follows the same lines as that made with the Germans about Olympia, 
are as follows. Right of compulsory expropriation is given, as in the case of 
roads and railways; all land thus acquired becomes the property of the Greek 
Government, as also do all antiquities of any kind which may be discovered. 
On the other hand the right of excavation is given to the French for ten years, 
and also the exclusive right of copying, photographing, and publishing all an- 
tiquities discovered for five years from the date of discovery in each case. The 
expropriation of the village of Castri is a difficult and tedious process ; but it 
is to be hoped that work will actually begin upon the site of Delphi during 
the coming season. All will await its results with the highest interest, and 
with confidence that the French School, under the able direction of M. 
Homolle, will carry out the excavations with the same high efficiency that 
has marked its other undertakings. 

The excavation of the Acropolis at Athens had been completed before 
my last report; but,one or two inscriptions, which though previously found 
had neither been pieced together nor published, call for notice. In referring 
to these, as for much other information, I am indebted to the official AeAr/or, 
edited by M. Cabbadias, Dr. Lolling’s publications and notes upon in- 
scriptions in this periodical are of the highest interest ; and the descriptions 
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and plans of recently discovered monuments, which take a more prominent 
place than before, add greatly to its scientific value. It is only to be re- 
gretted that, in conjunction with this higher efficiency, a greater punctuality 
in the production of the monthly numbers cannot be attained. The difficulties 
in the way of such an improvement are obvious, but the gain would certainly 
be proportionate.} 

The most important of the inscriptions has been pieced together out of 
forty-one fragments, nine of them already published in the Attic Corpus, and is 
published by Dr. Lolling in the AeAt/ov, and discussed by him at greater length 
in the ’A@nva. It is concerning a temple described in the inscription as the 
Hecatompedon ; it seems nearly certain that the two slabs on which the 
inscription is cut formed part of the anta of this temple itself. Thus we have 
it proved that at the time when the inscriptions were cut—probably in the last 
quarter of the sixth century, and certainly Jong before the present Parthenon 
was built—there existed a building with the name hecatompedon ; its relation 
to the Parthenon, and the manner in which its name became transferred, if 
it was so transferred, to the cella of the later building, are matters of con- 
troversy which cannot be touched here; but it must be acknowledged that 
Ta oixknpata Ta év TO ‘Exatou7réde is a description fitting remarkably well 
the plan of the temple just south of the Erechtheum. Dr. Lolling’s attempt 
to connect all later inscriptions that mention the Hecatompedon with this 
early temple, and not with the Parthenon, seems open to much graver doubts, 
and will hardly meet with universal acceptance. 

Another short inscription is worth quoting in full; it runs :-— 


, , — ’ \ ” 
THVOE KOpHV aveOnKEev aTapYHV ... OYOS Mypas 
hv ot Lovtopédwv ypvcotpiaiy’ erroper. 


Here it seems that we have a help in the difficult problem of the identifica- 
tion of the female statues found in such numbers on the Acropolis—or rather 
a warning against any attempt to identify them, since the dedicator himself 
was content to call his offering ‘a maiden’; we have also a warning against 
drawing any conclusions from the nature of the offering as to the sex or 
character of either deity or worshipper, since the one is Poseidon in this case, 
the other a fisherman. Other inscriptions which were found on the Acro- 
polis contain dedications to Zeus xataiBarns, Zeus Naios, Dione, and ZeuS 
Polieus. 

A good many very interesting discoveries have resulted, as was to be 
expected, from the extension of the Piraeus Railway. The line taken by the 
new cutting proceeds parallel to the Hermes Street across the district north 
of the Theseum, and then it bends at right angles, and proceeds along the 
Athena Street to the Place de la Concorde (Opevora). On a spot which lies 
upon a straight line drawn from the Theseum to the Dipylon Gate, several 
inscriptions were found in si¢v, which have a special interest from the record 


eal ; and I wish to express once more my obii 


1 For many of the facts recorded in this 
report I am indebted to this invaluable periodi- — gation to it throughout. 
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they contain that they were set up in the temenos of the Demos and the 
Charites. It was known before, from a throne in the theatre and other 
evidence, that a common cult of these divinities existed; but its seat is now 
ascertained for the first time. Unfortunately Pausanias does not mention 
their temenos by name, or we should have gained a valuable point in the 
much-disputed topography of his route; but it is suggested with much _pro- 
bability that it was among the fepa Oeav that he speaks of as adjoining one 
of the porticoes that led from the gate to the Ceramicus. In any case, the 
contents of the inscriptions, which are mostly in memory of public and 
political services, seem to imply that they were set up in or near the Agora, 
the centre of public life; and thus we have a distinct gain in the evidence as 
to the most difficult of all problems in Athenian topography. Another dis- 
covery, made only about 40 yards east of these inscriptions, is in itself of 
still higher interest, for it gives us one more work which, if it cannot be 
reckoned as an original from the hand of one of the great masters of antiquity, 
may at least be a subordiuate part of his design. It consists of a square 
basis, surmounted by what appears to be the base of a circular pedestal; on 
each of three sides is represented a tripod and a figure of a horseman, in 
relief ; on the fourth side is the inscription :— 


Durapyodbvtes évixwy avOirmacia 

Anpaivetos Anpéou Iaraveds, 

Anpéas Anuavérov Iatavevs, 

Anpoocbévns Anuavérov Taavevs. 
Bpvakts érroincev. 


It is clear, as Dr. Lolling remarks, that the victories in the contest of the 
avOinrmacia, or cavalry manceuvres—as described by Xenophon in his Hip- 
parchicus, iil. 11 sqgqg—must have been won by Demaenctus and his two 
sons at different times, when they successively held the office of Phylarch. 
What the offering was is not clear; it may have been a tripod, but it appears 
from the mention of the artist’s name to have been some other more 
sculptural work. In any case it was probably an early work of Bryaxis, 
before he was associated with Scopas in the sculptural decoration of the 
Mausoleum, and was probably dedicated about the middle of the 4th century. 
The reliefs upon the basis may well be considered as bearing as close a 
relation to Bryaxis as the Mantinean reliefs, from the basis of the great 
group of Leto Apollo and Artemis, bear to Parax'teles. But it must be 
confessed that, judged by this standard, the new reliefs are disappointing, 
though of course the subject offers no very great scope for originality. The 
horse is well designed, but is mechanically repeated upon all three sides ; and 
the execution in detail does not rise above artisans’ work. It is natural to 
compare at once the horses in the Mausoleum frieze ; and some points 
certainly do seem to show resemblance: the result of a more careful investi- 
gation and comparison will be interesting. The basis has now been placed in 
the National Museum. 
H.S.—VOL, XI. DD 
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Another inscription found in the railway cutting tells us of the evil 
days of Athens; it belonged to an honorary statue set up by the Athenians 
to ©. Carrinas Secundus, the envoy sent by Nero to ransack Greece for 
statues to fill the gaps made by the great fire at Rome. By this honow, and 
by making him eponymous archon, as we learn from this inscription, the 
Athenians seem to have tried to induce him to spare the art treasures of their 
city. 

Two inscriptions mentioning the temenos of Artemis Soteira have been 
found in the excavations near the Dipylon Gate. Hence it would appear that 
she had a shrine in this region, possibly the same as that mentioned by 
Pausanias as ‘on the way to the Academy.’ 

The tombs of Athens and Attica have during the past season been 
carefully investigated, chiefly by M. Stais on behalf of the Greek government ; 
and a systematic excavation of them has given us valuable information about 
a period for which evidence has hitherto been strangely wanting in Greece— 
that which comes between the so-called Mycenaean civilisation and the earliest 
historical remains. Meanwhile the cemeteries of Athens too have continued 
to yield results of all periods. The tomb-reliefs near the Dipylon Gate have 
received the addition of another sculptured stela with a maiden holding an 
oenochoe—a very graceful figure : it was discovered in the excavations di- 
rected by M. Mylonas for the Archaeological Society. Further out, in the outer 
Ceramicus, the Government has been examining a very interesting cemetery— 
in the same neighbourhood where the great Gorgon vase, now pieced together 
and preserved in the National Museum, was discovered in the spring of 1890. 
In the more recent excavations, in the spring of 1891, three cemeteries have 
been found, one above another. The earliest of these belongs to the seventh 
century: in it we find burial, not burning, customary. Here many large and 
small vases of the Dipylon type have been found ; and it is recorded that in 
some cases large Dipylon vases have actually been discovered ia situ, set up 
as monuments over tombs ; thus what has long been surmised is now finally 
proved. The date of this cemetery is fortunately proved by two small lions 
of Egyptian porcelain, with hieroglyphic inscriptions; these are of a fabric 
known to belong to the seventh century.!| In the same tomb was also found an 
ivory female statuette. The second cemetery is pre-Persian ; in it the corpses 
were burnt, and in one case was an air-channel to facilitate burning in the 
grave itself, as at Bourbé (see below, and this Journal, 1890, p. 212). Here 
we find also the same system of graves covered by tumuli, and in some cases 
by tombs of unburnt bricks. The third cemetery consists of graves dug in 
these tumuli; the bodies are not burat, and some are in stone eoftins; these 
burials are not earlier than the fourth century B.c. 

The tumuli at Belanideza and at Bourba were excavated in the season 
1889-90, and I referred to them briefly in my last report. But since then 
full descriptions (by M. Stais) and plans of them (by M. Kawerau) have 


1 Mr. Petrie, who examined these with me, concurs in this statement ; it is made also hy 
M. Cabbadias in the AeAriov. 
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been published in the AeAz/éov, and it is therefore now possible to describe 
them more accurately, and to correct some errors in my previous account. 

Belanideza, which preserves, in its meaning, the name of the ancient 
deme Pyyous (BerXavidud = oak-tree), is the place where tiie stela of Aristion 
was discovered ; but it is unknown whether it came from the same tumulus : 
fragmentary inscriptions from some early stelae were found in the excavation. 
In the tumulus is a double enclosure ; the outer consisting of square blocks of 
‘porus’ or rough limestone alternating with baked bricks, the inner of baked 
bricks only. Without counting later tombs, there are nineteen of about the 
the same period within this enclosure ; but all are not contemporary, as is 
proved both by their position and their contents. Two graves in the middle 
have a common monument of rough stones built over them; this was 
evidently meant to be seen, and must therefore be earlier than the tumulus. 
The tumulus was probably piled up when the third grave was made; and 
then all the later ones were excavated in it round the edge, the middle, where 
the three earlier graves were, being respected. The two earliest tombs have 
the hollowed air-channel now often found in early Attic tombs, to facilitate 
burning the corpse in the grave, and were actually full of ashes. The third 
tomb, and some others, contained traces of a wooden coftin in which the 
corpse was buried ; this was sometimes let into a narrower hollow in the 
bottom of the grave itself, which is coated on the sides with clay. These 
graves contain black-figured vases, and seem to belong to the sixth century. 
Later graves in the same tumulus (of the fifth and fourth centuries) con- 
tain white and red-figured lecythi; these have no coffins. Then again 
there are burials, apparently of Roman period, in which stone coffins are 
found. 

Similar tumuli have been excavated elsewhere in the same neighbourhood. 
At Petreza was another tumulus with central and surrounding graves ; and 
in the earliest of these was a black-figured vase with a sixth century in- 
scription. But the largest and most interesting of all is the tumulus at 
Bourba, of which also a full description and plans, by the same authors, have 
been published in the AeAréov. Here, in addition to later graves, excavated 
in the tumulus, there are three tombs which must have been built before the 
digging of the open grave over which it was piled, and there was also a 
monument, consisting of a statue (of which the feet only are preserved) 
upon a basis consisting of four steps: on the top step is a sixth century in- 
scription...pirns maidds catéOnxev Kadov ideiv, abtap Paidipos eipyacarto. 
The most interesting of the tombs is one which has an oblong monument 
of unbaked bricks built over it; the roof of this monument is of clay, and 
on it lay fourteen large stones, irregularly disposed. In this grave the body 
had been burnt, and the usual air-channel is found, as in the other early 
graves here. The two other built tombs consist of rough stones. Near the 
brick tomb is a furrow dug in tbe earth, evidently as a place for offerings 
to the dead ; it contained broken vases of archaic period, and bones of birds. 
The statue above spoken of was at the corner of the mound away from the 
earliest tombs: it may perhaps belong to a slightly Jater one; but it was 
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not near any: the basis and feet have now been removed to the National 
Museum. 

The tumulus of Marathon has also been excavated by M. Stais. After 
some insufficient investigations that had previously been made a report was 
spread that the tumulus was prehistoric, and had nothing to do with the battle. 
But it now proves that the ‘soros, as it is usually called, is certainly of the 
grave of the 192 Athenians who fell at Marathon. Beneath the tumulus 
was found a stratum about 85 feet long by 20 broad, consisting of a layer of 
sand, above which lay the ashes and bones cf many corpses, together with lecythi 
and other vases of the style which prevailed at the time of the Persian wars. 
In the middle was one large vase, of strange technique, containing ashes. It 
is conjectured, not without probability, by M. Stais that this may have been 
tne burial urn of one the Athenian generals who fell. But in any case 
there can be no more doubt that we see in this tumulus the monument of 
those who fell in the first great victory of Greece over Persia, and that modern 
scepticism must for once give way to an identification hallowed by all the 
associations of the spot. 

But the list of tomb-sites in Attica explored during the past season is not 
yet exhausted. At Thoricus a domed tomb of ‘ Mycenaean’ period has been 
discovered ; the unique peculiarity of this tomb lies in the the fact that it has 
also a vaulted ‘dromos. Near it was a small building containing fragments 
of vases—doubtless a pit for offerings to the dead, like the trench found at 
Bourbé. At Thoricus also was found an inscription, dpos fepod Avos Adv- 
avtThpos (on the stone A is cut by mistake for the first A). 

At Bari, which has long been known to contain many ancient cemeteries, 
some exploratory digging has been done, but it does not seem to have led to 
any very important results, chiefly because almost all the tombs, being easy to 
distinguish and to excavate, have fallen a prey to speculative tomb-robbers. 
The tombs at Bari seem to fall into three classes—tumuli such as those found 
elsewhere ; square-built tombs like those at Eretria, with earlier burials 
beneath the original surface of the ground, and later ones in the heaped-up 
earth; and common cemeteries. In one large mound, which contained many 
tombs but has nut yet been completely cleared, was found a portion of an 
archaic female statue, doubtless once belonging to a monument like that at 
Bourba. 

Though the chief energy of the Government has been directed to 
excavations in Attica, other sites have not been neglected. At Lycosura, 
where the great group by Damophon was discovered, and where the heavier 
portions of that group still remain, awaiting the construction of a road to 
bring them down to Athens, the excavation of the temple has been com- 
pleted, and a plan by M. Kawerau is promised. On the authority of the 
same architect it is stated that two periods of construction can be recognised 
in the building; the foundations and the lower course of large stones have 
no lime mortar, but only clay, used in their construction. I may add _ that 
all the details of the work bear the strongest resemblance to what is almost 
certainly fourth century building at Megalopolis ; so that there is no difficulty 
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in reconciing the architectural evidence with the date of the sculptor 
Damophon. ‘There was a reconstruction in Roman times, and later too the 
building was used for other purposes; but of course vicissitudes like this, 
which have come to most of the temples in Greece, do not in any way 
affect the evidence as to the original purpose and period of the building. 

At Rhamuus, where M. Stais has been excavating for the Archaeological 
Society, some very interesting statues and reliefs have been discovered. 
The investigations conducted here by the Society of Dilettanti at the 
beginning of this century must have been very slight, or they would hardly 
have left the best of the harvest to be reaped by later hands. In the larger 
temple, which all have recognised as the temple of Nemesis mentioned by 
Pausanias, were found many fragments of small figures in half-relief, which 
doubtless come from the basis of the great statue made by Phidias or 
Agoracritus. Some of the figures from this basis were recognised by Leake 
when he visited Rhamnus. The fragments now discovered consist of two 
female heads, and a portion of another, a head of a young man, and a head 
of a horse ; also of a male and a female torso, the legs of a male figure, and 
others. Some of these may be identified with probability or even certainty 
from the description of Pausanias, who says that the relief carved on the 
basis represented Leda bringing Helen to Nemesis, and Tyndareus and his sons 
and a man with a horse called Hippeus ; and also Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
and Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, and other figures. 

In the smaller temple even more works of sculpture have been found ; and 
three inscribed bases too, together with the statues belonging tothem. These 
have all been now transported to the National Museum at Athens, where they 
nearly fill a special room. They were found in situ at the west end of the 
cella; and they confirm the evidence already given by the two chairs, 
dedicated one to Nemesis and the other to Themis, which stood on each side of 
the door of this temple. These chairs alone were enough to show, as Leake 
observed, that the temple continued in use after the construction of the 
larger one, although it belonged to an earlier period originally: but the 
later discoveries show that it was still used, at least to house statues in, 
until Hellenistic or even Roman times. It will be remembered that the 
English excavators found a draped female figure of archaic style here, which they 
supposed to be the temple statue. The finest of the statues found by M. Stais 
probably represents the goddess Themis herself; it is a figure over life size, 
and is a good specimen of Attic fuurth century work. It shows considerable 
breadth of treatment and dignity of conception, although the proportions 
and modelling of the body are somewhat clumsy. Still, no one who sees 
the statue mounted in its place can fail to be impressed by the excellence of 
its general effect. The inscription on the basis of this statue runs as 
follows, in characters of the end of the fourth or the beginning of the third 
century: Meyaxdijs Meyaxdéous ‘Payvotovos avéOnxev O€uidi, cTepavwbeis 
vo Tov Snuotar Sixac | ocvvns evexa eri iepetas KaddoTods, Kai vixnoas 
Tacit Kai avdpdot yupvaciapyav Kai | Kwuwdots yopnyav. The last two 
words are added below at the right hand of the line; at the left end is 
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another addition, cat Pedootpatns Newéces tepecas. In the middle of the 
plinth is the artist’s signature 


Xaipéotpatos Xacpedypov ‘Papvovaros éroneoe. 


We see from this that there must have been some confusion in the relation 
of the cults of the two goddesses, since the name of the priestess of Nemesis 
is inserted as an afterthought, perhaps in consequence of a protest on her part. 
Another basis, which records the dedication of the statue of a priestess of 
Nemesis, Aristonoe, is dedicated to Themis and Nemesis incommon. On the 
whole, it seems that there is no sufficient reason for rejecting the old view that 
the smaller temple was especially sacred to Themis, though her position in 
the sacred precinct of Nemesis implied a constant recognition of that goddess 
also in dedications. The statue of Aristonoe isa fair specimen of Hellenistic 
work ; its period, from the inscription, is about the second century B.c. Her 
figure is almost entirely enveloped in a himation, and she holds a patera in 
one hand. A third statue, with inscribed basis of the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, represents a youth; it is about half life size, and is of the common 
style of the period. Several statues of very peculiar form have also been 
found in the excavations; they are of square shape below, like hermae, but 
above they are worked as ordinary draped statues; one or two of these are 
of considerable artistic interest from their execution ; they are mostly of later 
period, 

At Epidaurus, the Archaeological Society has resumed excavations in 
the great square building approached by the great propylaea; this proves to 
be surrounded by a Doric peristyle. Within this building, in later Roman 
times, an Odeum was constructed; the walls of the earlier building were 
utilised and even columns iz situ are built in. The Odeum, of which 
auditorium and stage are well preserved, has now been cleared, and a mosaic 
pavement has been found in the orchestra, A systematic exploration of 
what still remains buried at Epidaurus is promised, and interesting results 
are still to be expected. 

The same Society has also continued its work at Mycenae, under the 
direction of M. Tsountas. In the Acropolis foundations of houses of the 
‘ Mycenae’ period have been found; in a chamber in one of these was a 
number of bronze implements, axes, knives, &c. A steep road has also been 
discovered leading up from the Lion Gate ; it consists of alternate layers of 
large and small stones; a small bronze male statuette was also found. Two 
tombs outside the Acropolis were decorated with pilasters that were painted 
and ornamented with polychrome rosettes—a new and instructive addition to 
Mycenaean architecture. The tomb commonly known as the treasury or tomb 
of Clytaemnestra, which was partially excavated by Mme. Schliemann, has 
now been completely cleared. The door of this tomb had the fluted base and 
a part of the fluted shaft of a semi-column preserved on one side of it; 
within the tomb itself and along the dromos was a strongly built water 


channel. 
At Abia, south of Calamata, M. Tsountas has excavated another vaulted 
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grave of ‘Mycenae’ type; but no important discovery was made except two 
lead figures, of a man and a woman, in ‘ Mycenaean’ dress; the figure of the 
man, which is the better preserved, is about five inches high. 

In Melos, during the summer of 1891, a statue has been found which is 
a very valuable addition to the series of archaic ‘ Apollo’ statues. The new 
figure is on the whole in remarkably good preservation. All that is lost is 
one foot and the other leg from the knee. But one leg is complete down to 
the ankle, and thus the Melos statue has an advantage in this respect over 
almost all other early ‘Apollo’ statues, except the Apollo of Tenea. The 
modelling of the knee is certainly the most careful piece of work in the whole 
statue, and, though not beyond criticism, it compares favourably with the 
hard and exaggerated treatment of the knee-cap and surrounding muscles in 
the Apollo of Tenea. The upper muscle, in particular, is treated with much 
more truth to nature, and the roll of flesh above the knee-cap, visible in some 
other early figures, is avoided. The calf is large and heavy, and seems out of 
proportion to the thigh. In general proportions, and in treatment of hair and 
face, the new statue resembles, as was to be expected, the Apollo of Thera 
more than any other of the series ; but the shoulders are broader and squarer, 
and the arms and adjacent parts of the sides are cut away obliquely, not 
squarely. There are some signs of an attempt to indicate in the treatment 
of the abdominal muscles the different tension of the two sides, owing to the 
advance of the left leg. This Melian statue is in every way among the most 
interesting of the numerous series to which it belongs. Melos has always, 
since the discovery of the Aphrodite now in the Louvre, been famous for the 
sculptures it has yielded to the excavator; and recently several of the most 
prominent works in the National Museum at Athens have come from this 
island. 

The foreign Schools in Athens have also contributed their share, as 
usual, to the work of the season. The French School, in view of its intended 
excavations at Delphi, has not attacked any new site of first-rate importance ; 
but the excavations at Thespiae and at Troezen have been continued. At 
Thespiae various sites have been explored in the valley of the Muses and its 
neighbourhood ; the results are several inscriptions and a peristyle temple of 
Apollo in the river bed about two hours distance from the sanctuary of the 
Muses, and south-west of the town of Thespiae. In the town itself there 
were found, built into a later wall, many inscriptions and a sarcophagus with 
the labours of Heracles ; and the foundations of a temple were also discovered. 
The chief product of the excavations at Troezen is a statue of Hermes 
Criophorus, life-size. Here we have a variation of the type; the god is 
standing, and raises the ram from the ground by its horns, This statue has 
been transported to the National Museum at Athens, 

I cannot conclude my mention of the work of the French School without 
referring to the change in its Director which has taken place during the past 
season. In M. Foucart, who has been transferred to Paris, Athens has lost 
an archaeologist of the highest ability and distinction; his masterly handling 
of the inscriptions found both by the French School and others will be greatly 
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missed. But the continued excellence of the work of the French School is 
sufficiently assured by the appointment of M. Homolle as his successor ; it 
seems peculiarly fitting that one whose name will always be associated with 
the discovery and the admirable publication of the statues and inscriptions of 
Delos should take command of the work projected at Delphi also. It is also 
a great gain to all in Athens that under M. Homolle the French School now 
holds open meetings at which the work done by the members of the School 
is made public; this practice, already customary among the three younger 
Schools in Athens, tends to produce harmony in their work, and to prevent 
waste of energy such as might well occur if each went on its way quite 
independently. 

The German School has made no excavations in Greece during the past 
season. Its excavations at Magnesia have had very interesting results, which, 
however, cannot be recorded here. In the theatre was found a vaulted passage 
leading from the region of the scena to the middle of the orchestra; similar 
passages have now been discovered at Eretria, at Sicyon, and elsewhere ; they 
are difficult to explain, and certainly form an item which will have to be 
included in all future discussions of the ancient theatre. But it would be 
premature to say any more about them till more evidence as to the date and 
position in each case is published. 

The American School, under the direction of Dr. Waldstein, has devoted 
its chief energies to Eretria, where the theatre and the tombs have divided the 
attention of the excavators. I need not here do more than mention the tomb 
which, as Dr. Waldstein has suggested, may perhaps be that of Aristotle. The 
evidence both for and against the identification has already been published 
very clearly by him, in a form accessible to English readers. As to the 
theatre also I can only speak in a general manner, as it is not yet published ; 
but I may at least say that it certainly supplies very valuable evidence upon 
several disputed points in connection with the Greek theatre, and that when 
published it will take a prominent place in all future discussions of the 
subject. A preliminary account by Dr. Waldstein has appeared in the AeArtiov. 
The chief features of the theatre at Eretria are an orchestra and auditorium 
of which but few seats remain, and scena buildings apparently of two or three 
different epochs ; the greater part of these are built upon a low mound, some 
twelve feet above the level of the orchestra; a massive terrace wall serves to 
separate the two levels; and in front of this at the usual distance, is the 
foundation of a proscenium with columns, A vaulted passage leads from the 
orchestra right under the foundation of the scena buildings, and ends ina flight 
of steps Jeading to the level of the ground behind them. There is also another 
subterranean passage, ieading from within the proscenium to the centre of the 
orchestra. Until the theatre is published, and material is available for deciding 
the period and relation of all these parts of the structure, it is clearly impossible 
to draw any conclusions from them, especially as to disputed points. But it 
is evident that they will offer many problems of high interest to the student 
of theatrical antiquities. The walls of the ancient town of Eretria have also 


been surveyed. 
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At Plataea, Mr. Washington, of the American School, has continued the 
exploration of the site commenced by Dr. Waldstein last year; he has found 
the foundations of a large oblong building, probably a peristyle temple; this 
he conjectures to be the Heraeum. If so, an important point is gained for the 
topography of the battle of Plataea. 

I need not speak here in detail of the excavations of the British School 
at Megalopolis. In view of the complication of the evidence with which we 
have had to deal, we have found it inadvisable to prepare our final publication 
in time for the present number; but we hope, without fail, to have it ready 
for the spring number of this Jowrnal. The results of the last season’s work 
have already been described in the Annual Report of the British School at 
Athens; as to our final conclusions I am not yet in a position to speak. 
Complete plans of the theatre are now being prepared by Mr. Schultz, and 
with their help we shall be able to publish the whole of the evidence in a 
form that will enable even those who have not seen the site to judge for 
themselves as to the correctness of our conclusions. This seems most desirable 
in a case where it is probable that the views of those most competent to decide 
seem likely to differ widely from one another as to the inferences to be drawn 
from the architectural evidence. As to the facts on which these inferences 
are based, I do not now think that there will be any room for difference of 
opinion ; and so it is most desirable that they should be placed before the 
public in an intelligible form. 

The preliminary plan of the theatre, which we published in this Jowrnal 
last year, has been shown by a more complete excavation of the site to be 
in some respects misleading; we wish to acknowledge the help of Dr. 
Dorpfeld, in pointing out this fact during his visit to Megalopolis last April 
while our excavations were going on. It now appears that the wall with the 
three thresholds resting upon it is of later construction, and has bases cor- 
responding to the bases of the portico built into its foundations ; it cannot 
therefore have been the back wall (scena) of the original stage. The broad 
foundation in front of this was a stylobate, and probably carried the columns 
and entablature of which fragments are lying about. This structure consists 
of five steps, the two upper ones having actually been discovered ; but the 
three lower ones are not part of the original plan. The inferences from these 
facts are very important, but it seems better to reserve them for the present ; 
without the evidence upon which they are based, they could only awake 
controversy without offering materials for its decision. The orchestra of the 
theatre, the seats as far as they are extant, the scena buildings and the parodi 
and scenotheca have all been cleared as far as possible, and the theatre now 
offers a most attractive site to students and visitors. The building at the 
back of the theatre, supposed by us to be a great stoa, proves to be almost 
filled with rows of column bases; it must haye been a great roofed hall, 
something like that at Eleusis; and can hardly be anything but the Thersi- 
lium, or senate-house of the 10,000 Arcadians, mentioned by Pausanias as 
near the theatre. On the other side of the river the plan of the Agora has 
made considerable progress. We have now not only the stoa of Philip— 
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identified by its inscribed tiles—and the temenos of Zeus Soter, but two other 
buildings which form the east boundary of the Agora and the east end of the 
north side, adjoining the stoa of Philip; these can hardly be anything but the 
stoa Myropolis and the Archives, according to the description of Pausanias. 
We intend to publish these, together with the inscriptions and plans of 
Megalopolis, in a future number of this Journal. 

The extensive repairs found necessary for the preservation of the mosaics 
of the dome at Daphne are now being carried out. The process used is worth 
recording. First a cloth is glued close to the mosaics themselves ; then it is 
backed, in sections, with plaster until a solid block is formed, fitting the 
curved surface of the dome exactly. The plaster in which the mosaics are 
set is next gradually chipped away, leaving the mosaic adhering to the plaster 
block, which can be safely removed and stored until it is wanted. All the 
mosaics of the dome have been treated in this way, and now the structure of 
the dome, which had been condemned as unsafe since the recent earthquakes, 
has been rebuilt and is nearly ready for the mosaics to be restored to their 
original position. In case of accidents, a complete and very good series of 
photographs was taken before the mosaics were moved. It is fortunate that 
Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barnsley also made their series of drawings of these mosaics 
last year. It is to be hoped, however, that the experiment will be completely 
successful, and that this magnificent series of Byzantine works will now be 
preserved from the danger which has so long threatened them. 

In the administration and arrangement of antiquities in Athens the past 
season has again been a very busy one. The Acropolis Museum remains as 
it was last year; the almost endless labour of sorting and cataloguing the 
vase fragments discovered in the excavations is being carried on by Dr. 
Wolters and Dr. Griif; they have now nearly finished the black-figured vases. 
The National (formerly Central) Museum is continually being enriched by 
new discoveries ; the most prominent this year are the Apollo from Melos, a 
whole room from Rhamnus, and the Bryaxis base. But a protest may well 
be raised against the extensive restorations (only in plaster, and so not irre- 
vocable) which are being made of broken statues. Surely this is a practice 
going out of use in all Museums which are under scientific direction, and so 
is least of all to be expected in Athens. And it seems particularly useless in 
the case of an archaic statue like the Apollo from Melos. Such a work as 
this can never be attractive to the public, and to the archaeologist its appearance 
is greatly impaired by the modern feet. But this is only a suggestion, and 
in no way detracts from the thanks which are due for the untiring energy of 
M. Cabbadias. In the court of the Museum the inscriptions are being 
arranged round the walls by Dr. Lolling, and will be covered by a roof to 
protect them from the weather. The Egyptian collection, presented by M. 
Demetrius, has been transferred from the Polytechnic to the rooms on the 
right of the door in the National Museum—a doubtful advantage, considering 
the amount of room constantly required for new acquisitions. A. still less 
desirable change is the transference of the Mycenae collection, now ex- 
cellently arranged and housed, to the National Museum. This is officially 
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announced in the last AeAtdov. In addition to new discoveries, the Museum 
has been enriched by various gifts, including the interesting Busiris vase 
published in Dumont and Chaplain, Céramigques de la Greece, I. pl. xviii. 
The catalogue of this Museum is said to be nearly ready, and the old one 
is practically useless owing to the change of arrangement and numbering ; 
meanwhile a smail catalogue in French has been published, and is very 
useful for ascertaining at least the provenance of many works. A new and 
interesting feature in the building is offered by the central gallery, which 
is being decorated in the Mycenae style from the designs of M. Kawerau. 

The collection of coins has at last been taken in hand, and is now ac- 
cessible to students. It is temporarily housed in the Academy, pending the 
provision of a room for it in the new National Library now in course of 
construction, and is in charge of M. Svoronos, who has already made con- 
siderable progress with its arrangement and catalogue. M. Svoronos has in 
his charge not only the old National collection, but also all the coins found in 
the excavations conducted by the Government and the Archaeological Society, 
and thus, under his able management, it bids fair to attain in time unrivalled 
completeness, at least for the districts now in possession of Greece. 

The periodical issued by the ‘Emiotnwovixn “Eraipia in Athens, called 
the ’A@nva@, is now in its third year. There has been a distinct need for 
such a periodical since the cessation of the "A@nvaiov. It contains articles 
and discussions of a scientific character, rather than new publications, for 
which the ’Ednuepis ‘Apyasodoyixy is peculiarly adapted, and has already 
published several very useful and interesting articles. 

On the whole, during the past season, though the new discoveries have 
not been so brilliant or numerous as in some recent years, the amount of 
material available for students has been greatly increased ; and so Athens has 
even further increased its claim to be an indispensable place of study fea 
archaeologists. 

K. A. G. 
November, 1891. 
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